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GRAEF 


A remarkably human, vivid story of family life—of wandering affection—and of 
love that was not love, told by one of the cleverest of our younger writers. 


CHAPTER I. 

ERY often the creators of arts are 
not the sort of people who should 
marry. Theirs is a constant men- 

tal childbirth, and there is a soreness 
of the mental muscles that comes after 
an achievement which argues ill for any 
one who happens to be near and enough 
known to speak to frankly. If these 
people who model from emotions must 
marry, they should select, with great 
care, something with a cow mind, an 
inexhaustible good nature, and a forgiv- 
ing spirit. 

These qualities Stanley K. Johns had 
got in his wife, and he recognized this, 
the while he deplored the fact that she 
gave him no stimulus. 

It was a spring morning when he ad- 
mitted that, a morning that was dan- 
gerous in its call to life and to live. 
Apple blossoms were just fluttering out 
of winter-blackened boughs, greens 
were becoming clamorous and the least 
bit too noisy. Tulips shot up in their 
silly, stiff way. 

Stanley K. Johns saw everything, and 
from the sort of work he did, felt more 
than he saw; and because of it all, he 
admitted that Mary was “hampering.” 
To be sure, she made him comfortable, 

I 


but, good heavens! what was comfort? 
He wondered suddenly what they were 
going to have for lunch 
mind that mattered. 
that was it. But he stopped reflection 
quickly. Years of faithfulness and pa- 
tience rolled before him. 

“T am a devil,” he said aloud, star- 
ing across his desk. 

He sighed, tried to forget apple blos- 
soms, outdoors, and the call of Pan, and 
to remember the twenty-second chapter 
of “Dying Blaze.” His heroine was in 
Venice, and Venice would not appear. 
He could not feel it nor smell it. He 
wanted Venice in an energetic rain and 
his heroine and hero in the shelter of 
a crumbling stone archway. Its pastel, 
taupe-hued, somber background would 
be a splendid one for the first showing 
of their love. The public likes roman- 
tic setting for romance. Stanley K. 
Johns never forgot that, although their 
call had not influenced him enough to 
pull him from the pedestal of good and 
careful work, which he did. Sometimes 
his verses were almost great. One or 
two will live. 

He dropped his pen after some min- 
utes and muttered: 

“No use!” Again the call of April 


It was the 
Mental stimulus, 
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was with him. “I’m forty-five,” he con- 
fided to a small bronze head of Dante 
which Mary had given him. He silently 
deplored the banal touch that it gave 
to his room. 

In the garden there was a muffled 
scream. He supposed Roger, his 
almost-seventeen-year-old son had re- 
turned from school, and was chasing 
Elizabeth with a snake. Snakes and 
clocks were Roger’s especial passion 
and neither of these objects ran very 
well after he was through with them. 
Sianley shuddered. He had always had 
too much imagination for snakes even 
in the boy years. None of the children 
were his in the sense of his vivid, im- 
aginative quality. 
well. 


Perhaps it was as 
It saved suffering. 


There was a silence, and he began 
work 


again to and then—the door 
opened. 

“Well?” he said irritably, as his wife 
entered. 

“The children are making a hellish 
racket in the garden,” he went on. “I’m 
trying to write, but he stopped, 
words failing. “Do you realize,’ he 
went on in a repressed tone, “that our 
daily bread comes from my pen?” 

“T know, dear,” said his wife sooth- 
ingly, “but I had to call you. Mr. Don- 
nelly of Donnelly & Franklin is down- 
stairs. It’s about the dramatic rights 
again. If I’d only seen that contract! 
I’m afraid you might as well give up, 
Stanley.” 

“IT won't! Give up? 
mistake your man! Never! Where’s 
Wiggsley? What, in God’s name, do I 
employ a secretary for? Is it necessary 
to burst in on me in this way, destroy- 
ing a morning’s preparation for work, 
making my visions into a hash with 
your realities ?” 

“My dear!” said his wife. 

“Well,” he ended lamely, “it’s damna- 
ble!” He surveyed his wife with anger. 
She was a comfortable-looking indi- 
vidual, but that was all. This morning 


My dear, you 
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she had been shopping and wore a 
brown wreck of a hat which had evi- 
dently been designed for heavy work 
and not for speed. Some one, without 
a hampering sense of beauty, had built 
it for a woman who wanted “a nice, 
sensible hat that I can wear out in the 
rain.” 

“Where did you get that hat?” asked 
Stanley, forgetting contracts, 

Mary brightened. 

“Down at Miss Hillis’ little place,” 
she answered. ‘You know, she has 
such a hard time getting on.” 

“T should think she would have!” 

“Why, dear? I’m sure her prices 
are reasonable. When I heard that she 
was really in need, I went in and said 
that I wanted scuff 
wear.” 

“You got it,” interrupted Stanley, 
laughing, and then getting up, stretched, 
“You know,” he said, “sometimes your 
density is positively refreshing!” 

Mary smiled up at her husband. 
There was a quality in her smile that 
made up for all beauty lacks, and even 
for the hat! And then, suddenly, she 
leaned over and kissed the rough tweed 
of his coat shoulder, blushing hotly 
after she did it. Then she leaned over 
and plucked a piece of lint from the 
sleeve of her husband. Stanley, good 
nature restored, laughed loudly. 

“You are so lovely,” he said, “and 
I know it, but before you came in I was 
thinking of eloping with April and 
hunting for romance. You know I 
sometimes do that.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I know you do, 
often. And sometimes romance is 
rather concrete. Now, isn’t it, dear? 
You remember that Margraves girl who 
didn’t wear corsets and padded around 
in the dew without shoes?” 

Stanley laughed again, but sheepishly. 

“Yes, I remember her,” he admitted. 
“T am an ass!” 

Mary turned to the door. 

“Sometimes you are,” 


something for 


she 


agreed, 
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“but [ love you and I’m sure I’m never 
bored! And I know you'll always come 
back to me to have the buttons put on 
your underwear.” 

“And to have you pick lint off my 
clothes. Going to find it on Saint 
Peter’s robe, Mary? Whatever will 
you do up there if you can’t pick up 
the children’s books and coats and caps 
and overshoes ?” 

“1 don’t know,” she answered seri- 
ously, “for you see, to stupid persons 
like me, picking up after, and making 
the people they love comfortable, 1s 
She opened the door and 
turned back. ‘You’re 
I’m really afraid 
It’s 


heaven!” 
then 


down? 


coming 


you'll have to, dear. 
the only way.” 

“T'll be down,” he 
replied, looking 
longingly 
\ enice, 


erowing 


> 


toward 
which 


al upon a 
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Twenty years before, Stanley K. 
Johns had met Mary Ludlow and had 
immediately answered to her peace. 
He had. been acclaimed a genius even 
then, and the applauding had begun. 
He began to read his verses in softly 
lit drawing-rooms and to avoid the in- 
vitations of people who 
drawing and to accept 
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wanted a 


card those of 


“Tt is damnable,” 

he remarked, 

“and it will upset 

me terribly. And 

right in the middle of 

‘Years of Gray’! Ellery 

James wants it in time for 
the fall trade, too.” 
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people who might prove to be one. He 
had been frank in using every ticket 
that would take him up the hill. He 
had been younger in energy, of course, 
but even then he had begun to suffer 
from reaction. And he met Mary. 

“Oh, God!” he said fervently, “the 
peace of you!” 

And Mary, who would always take 
what was offered with gratitude, was 
content to accept a peace hunger in the 
place of love. She accepted him; and 
after Stanley married her he fell as 
deeply in love with her as he could 
work was his real love—took all from 
her that he wanted, forgot her between 
wants, found himself immensely com- 
fortable, and was amazed when he 
found that Mary was to have a baby. 
He was not pleased. 

“It is damnable,” he remarked, “and 
it will upset me terribly! And right in 
the middle of ‘Years of Gray’! Ellery 
James wants it in time for the fall trade, 
too. Will it yell?” 

Mary hoped not very much. 

“Well, keep it out of my way,” he 
said with cruel selfishness, and then 
turned back to his desk. After a few 
moments he looked up again. “How 
did this happen?” he asked in an ac- 
cusing voice. 

“T don’t know, dear,” said Mary, sit- 
ting down. “But you know, things like 
that do happen!” 

Stanley, who had been writing in a 
very free manner about a certain self- 
ish woman who evaded having chil- 
dren, swore softly. On paper, his ideals 
were beautifully high; in life, they 
sometimes slipped. 

“And you know,” said Mary shyly, 
“I think you won’t mind after it gets 
here and grows a little and begins to 
talk. They’re cunning!” 

Stanley arose and put his hands on 
his wife’s shoulders. He began to feel 
the greatness of the happening and to 
feel a little awed. And he felt ashamed 
of his reception of the news. 
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“Am I a devil to live with, Mary?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Oh, no, dear!” she answered. 
“Sometimes, when you're a little im- 
patient, I realize that you’re a genius 
and that | mustn’t expect you to be like 
other men, and then I honestly like it!” 

“T don’t believe I’ve been very con- 
siderate of you in any way,” he said, 
closing his hands tightly on her fat- 
cushioned shoulders. The road had not 
always been easy for Mary and she 
stumbled as she answered. 

“But you’ve loved me so much, 
dear,” she said, “that it’s made me 
understand lots I—I wouldn’t other- 
wise.” 

Staniey had an unpleasant sensation, 
His hands dropped to his sides, 

“Before God, I do love you!” he said 
too loudly. “Better than any one else, 
any one else! But I’ve forgotten you, 
too.” 

“Not always,” contradicted Mary, 
but the times of which she was think- 
ing were the times when she had been 
the most completely absent from his 
consciousness. 

“IT love you!” echoed Stanley. He 
was making a justification to his con- 
science. 

Tears stood in Mary’s eyes. 

“Well, I worship you!’ she whis- 
pered, and at that moment she was 
beautiful. 

After that had come a very sizable 
number of novels, three books of verse, 
and two plays, on Stanley’s side; and 
two more children on Mary’s. And 
she dutifully kept them out of his path 
and saw to it that he wore heavy 
enough or light enough underwear and 
that his socks were darned and _ that 
there were buttons where buttons 
should be. 

People generally said that, of course, 
she was good, a very good little woman, 
but—well, didn’t it seem as if a man 
like Stanley K. Johns must feel her 
lacks terribly? 
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space 
Osition 
ichanting,” 
heard her 
in i low 

“but t 

I the whole 

lacks his usual 
feeling.” 


\nd then, more years and an April 
morning, when Stanley was forty-five! 
Romance whistled to him and he turned 
from her, aware that he had a son of 
seventeen and two daughters, of four- 
teen and ten. And contracts hitched, 
and Venice was elusive and he was— 
old! 

CHAPTER II. 

A walk in the spring dusk restored 
a sort of balance. Down a country 
road, past the mansion of the man who 
manufactured motor trucks, across a 
little covered bridge, a halt on the other 
side to look at the sorrowing willows, 


just beginning to don their gray-green 


crape and then on, on, on. The lovely 
feel of the spongy earth, the wonder- 
ful let down of aloneness and silence, 
drew a_ soft cover over Stanley’s 
nerves. 

The whir of an approaching motor 
jarred and made him step to the side 
of the road. 

“Give yuh a lift?” inquired the genial 
Mr. Branders, who told one with equal 
frankness and impartiality just how 
much it cost him to run his car, educate 
his daughters, or “furnish” his library. 

“No, thank you,” answered Stanley 
Johns, the effort to be at least decently 
appreciative, showing in his voice. 
“Been sitting all day,” he added as the 
motor again began its whirring. 
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“Motor trucks!” he thought with a 
sneer, as the powerful car rolled on. 

“A nut,’ said the son of the motor 
manufacturer as he searched for his 
cigarette case. 

“Yep,” agreed the parent, “but,” he 
went on less surely, “must be something 
nice about him. Nice little wife. 
Mamma likes her.” 

“All right, if you wear smoked 
glasses,” agreed the son of the house 
of rotors. 

And Stanley trudged on. 

The evening had settled and it was 
one of those fair gray ones, which make 
the stars look as if they’d gotten up 
too early. Two or three of the stronger 
ones blazed in the sky. The others 
looked pale and wan. A little moon 
slid in place and began her ruling. 

Stanley K. Johns sat down on a 
broad stone wall. Then he remembered 
Mary and doubled up his coat beneath 
him. The book danced before him and 
he began to feel sure of it. All the 
cruel pull of the morning was gone. 
Looking up at the peaceful sky, he 
smiled. 

“This is my time,” he thought. “I 
have no business to fool with April 
mornings. Those belonged to me 
twenty years ago.” 

There was no hurt in the realization. 
The realization was even a cloak that 
shielded him from cold blasts, or too 
warm, electrically charged, sweet rains. 
Across the hazy fields the little village 
courthouse clock made itself heard. It 
was hours past dinner time. 

“T never knew,” he said half aloud, 
“that Mary knew about that Margraves 
girl.” There was a relief in the fact 
that she did and loved him in spite 
of it. It had not been serious and yet 
at the time it had seemed so. “Poor 
Mary!” he thought and grew so vio- 
lently tender that it hurt in his throat. 
Stanley slipped from the wall and 
turned his face toward home. 

He opened his door. In the stream 
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of light Mary stood silhouetted, pudgy 
and badly corseted, and the anxiety 
which showed on her face reflected in 
her voice. 

“Stanley,” she called, “did you have 
on a heavy enough coat? I’ve been so 
worried. I wanted to send Beatrice 
after you with a muffler, but she had 
her music lesson to practice. 


’ 


Your 
dinner’s by the fire,’ she ended, as 
laughing, Stanley pushed past her. 

“Hello, dad,” said the seventeen-year- 
old who was curled up in a deep chair 
and eating an apple. 

“Beatrice,” called 
home.” 

The piano stopped instantly. 

“This is nice,” said Stanley, as he 
sank in a deep chair before the fire 
and absently gave his coat.to the wait- 
ing Mary. 

The hall was lit by candles, with an 
oil lamp ready to make a reading light. 
Above the fireplace hurg a scarlet cope, 
generously embroidered in gold. Its 
color flared in the candlelight. Flor- 
entine chairs peeped from dusky cor- 
ners. Curiously inappropriate furnish- 
ings tangled and yet—curiously—did 
not seem to quarrel. An unframed bit 
of modern painting here, there a copy 
of a master who belonged to the land 
of Tuscany, and books, books, books, 
their colors echoing in the rugs which 
lay on the dark, shining floor. 

“Lovely room,” said Stanley with 
appreciation, and then, sipping his tea, 
he said with a change of tone: 

“Mary, this is cold!” 

“My dear, I’m so sorry!” she said, 
getting un hurriedly. “I'll make more.” 

She left the room and on the way 
stooped to pick up a cap and a battered 
library book which had slid from an 
overcrowded table. 

“Mother’ll always do that,” said 
Roger, throwing his apple core in the 
fire, where it sizzled wrathfully. “She 
must have been a vacuum cleaner in 
some other life.” 


Mary, “father’s 


” 
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“Did mother tell you about the let- 
ter?’ asked a wide-eyed little girl of 
ten who came from the alcove which 
held the piano. A kick from her brother 
made her wince and turn suddenly to 
her schoolbooks. 

“\Vhat letter?” asked Stanley. 

“Oh, none—I—I only wondered,” 
stumbled the small girl. 

“I'd like to know,” said Stanley, 
pushing aside his tray irritably, “what 
you are talking about? This sort of 
thing tries all my patience! I dislike 
the air of mystery and why I should be 
kept in the dark. I will ask your 
mother when she comes in. Where is 
Elizabeth ?” 

“At the Branders’,” 

“The Branders,” echoed 
His voice was not pleased. 


answered Roger. 
Stanley. 
“They’re nice people,” said the boy. 
“Of course, they don’t go in for the 
same sort of thing that we do, but they 
have good times, in a different 
like ’em.” 

“No doubt!” said Stanley, shrugging 
his shoulders. 


way, 
and J 


His son got up, picked 
up a book from the center table, a long, 
low affair, and wandered from the 
Beatrice sat down by the table 
and began to trace a breakfast food ad- 
vertisement on a thin sheet of paper. 
Mary, her face hot from hurry, came 
in bearing a freshly made pot of tea. 

“I’m so sorry, dear,” she said between 
quick breaths. “I didn’t know just 
when you coming in. Ethel 


room. 


were 


thought she saw you, but it must have 
been Sephus Juggans.” 
“For God’s sake, do I look like Jug- 


gans?” exploded Stanley. 


“No, dear. Of course not. But it 
was quite dark, and she saw a man 
sort of mooning along * 

“What is the matter with you that 
makes you get so out of breath?” de- 
manded Stanley. Mary sat down and 
answered apologetically. 

“I suppose I am getting old,” she 
said. “You know, I realized it this 
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morning when you spoke of the call 
of April—wasn’t that what you said? 
All it means to me is that the blankets 
have to be washed. The laundry simply 
ruins them, so this year——’’ 

“Yes, yes!) What’s all this about a 
letter? You know, Mary, or should, 
that I hate mysteries.” 

“I know, dear, but I thought that 
after dinner would be a better time 
to * but she got up as she spoke 
and went to the table where the after- 
noon’s mail lay like a cubist picture, 
in its sprawling angles against the deep 
toned wood. 

“It’s from Alexander Kinkead,” she 
said, hunting through the pile, and then 
to Beatrice, “I believe you'd better go 
now, dearie, just for a little while. Go 
Ethel. She’s doing a crayon por- 
trait of her uncle—poor man died last 
spring—and maybe she’d. let you help 
with the whiskers. 
back iater, 


see 


And you can come 
Oh, here it is. Well, 
Stanley, from the letter he must be an 
old friend of yours. Was he the one 
whose wife died?” 

“Yes, yes! Studied together in Paris. 
You know all about it. 

Mary sat down again. 

“He’s an architect, of some note, isn’t 
he?” she inquired. 

“He is! For God’s sake, Mary, give 
me that letter! The way you proiong 
the agony 

He took the letter, scanned it care- 
fully, and then exploded. Mary looked 
anxiously toward the door. She hoped 
Beatrice had closed it as she went and 
that she was safely in the kitchen. 

“His daughter!” said Stanley, after 
he was able to talk with some rational 
thought. “Here while he does recon- 
struction work in France! Simply 
because back in the stone age I was 
godfather to the howling brat. Mary, I 
will not have it! Twenty-two! The 
most damnable age at which they are 
permitted to live. /t cannot be! Under 
my feet the entire time, or else having 


dear. 


Go on.” 


” 
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? (Rohe =— . 
“Let me go to town for you,”’ said Diana. 


or whatever 


pups of suitors around, singing ragtime 
while she bangs it out, using one set 
of bass notes for everything! My 
dear 

“It might not be so bad,” said Mary 
weakly. 

“Oh, don’t ‘be glad!” wailed Stanley 
Johns. “I am not fit to stand it! It 
cannot be! You know me, Mary. I 
am a man of my word. 
done!” 


Once said, 


“I’m sure I could buy a steak or sausage 
you want.” 


A gleam of something which -ap- 
proached mischief flashed — across 
Mary’s face, but it faded as she began 
her work. 

“What are you going to reply?” she 
asked. “It seems a pity to hurt him if 
you were once the friends the letter 
implies you were, but, of course, you 
know best. Did you live together in 
Paris?” 


“Yes. I’ve told you so a million 
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times. And he was good to me. Much 
older; knew the ropes. Fact is, 1 was 
strapped about half the time, and half 
the time he paid all the rent. Never 
let me settle. Before I married you, 
Mary, the money didn’t come as it does 
now, or else it reaches better now, al- 
though I don’t see why that should be. 
Let’s see, what does he say about her?” 

Mary rose to hand him the letter and 
while up removed a piece of lint from 
his shoulder. He moved impatiently as 
she did it, reading half aloud, here a 
word, a silence, or a groan, and an- 
other word. 

“You will find her an interesting 
child—The devil I will!’—Half mad 
with anxiety to know where to leave 
her. ‘Hm— Unusual disposition. 
‘Ihrain storms, Mary! I won’t have it. 
My whole soul rebels at anything but 
caln!’” This time Mary openly 
“Musical. Have to tell her I 
cannot stand so much as a pin dropping 
while I work. No, I cannot stand it! 
It simply can’t be! What’s her name?” 

“Diana.” 

“Then she weighs two hundred if she 
weighs an ounce! Can’t stand the type. 
Puckery mouth, pig eyes—no, Mary. I 
suppose I shall lose Kinkead’s friend- 
ship, but I shall never consent! 
Never!” 

Mary sighed. 

“Don’t sigh,” said Stanley. “You 
know I hate it. Sighs are the winds 
that make the mental candle waver and 
burn low. Might dress that up and use 
it sometime. Not so bad! Has she 
any other especial tastes?” 

“She does some poetry,” said Mary 
weakly. 

“Poetry!” cried Stanley. “Poetry! 
And she would read it aloud! Probably 
when I wanted to read aloud Mary, 
stop picking up the children’s books. 
! can’t stand it! No, it can never be! 
I will write him now!” 

He left the room on the bound. 
Mary settled by the lamp, first getting 


smiled. 
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a basket piled high with undarned 
stockings. When her husband came 
back she looked up and smiled. 

“It’s a good letter,” he admitted, 
“and any man of reason would under- 
stand. How could I, simply for the 
sake of friendship, have a child of that 
sort under foot every hour of the day? 
I was kind, but frank. Have Wiggsley 
post it in the morning.” 

Mary rolled up a pair of socks. 

“Very well,” she answered, and then 
took the letter. It did not, however, 
go with the other letters waiting to be 
posted. It went under the strip of tap- 
estry which lay across the table. 

Another April morning, the next one, 
found Stanley Johns thinking a good 
deal about the Paris days. Contrary to 
his usual custom, he did not go to his 
workroom immediately after breakfast, 
but went to the great hall, puttering 
around there in a manner which con- 
fessed a mental burden. 

“Wiggsley mailed those letters before 
breakfast ?” 


“Yes,” answered was 


Mary, who 
helping Beatrice get into a school coat. 
“Well, what did the fool do that 


>” 


for: 


“He always does. I. don’t know. 
He gets up early, you know. Tighten 
your hair ribbon, dearie.” 

“Yes, I know, but it necessitates a 
trip for me. I must go out.” 

‘Where, dear ?” 

“If you must know, to the telegraph 
office. I am going to telegraph Kin- 
kead not to read that letter and to 
send his daughter. Have to—no other 
way.” 

- Mary got the letter. 

“Tt’s here,” she said apologetically. 
“T thought perhaps you'd like to see 
it again. I’ve decided that the blue 
room will be nicest for her, Stanley. 
We want to make her happy.” 

“Oh, of course!” he answered with 
a groan, and started up the stairs. 
“Don’t ever do that again!” he called 
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from the second landing. “This time 
it happened to be all right, but it might 
not please me on another occasion!” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Mary ab- 
sently, and then: “What is it, Ethel? 
The butcher? I'll be right out. 
Where’s my purse? Hurry, Beatrice. 
Mamma doesn’t want you to be late 
again to-day. Here’s your hat, dearie. 
Just tell Miss White that you couldn't 
get that problem and that mother 
couldn’t, either.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Diana Kinkead sat in a chair car 
which was rolling toward Munsey and 
admitted that she was “madly thrilled” 
at the prospect of the daily encounter 
of Stanley K. Johns. She began to 
imagine and rehearse scenes in which 
she and the novelist only, figured; 
scenes that she had begun to build on 
the first day she heard about her being 
planted in the Johns household. 

Diana admitted that 
people who did things!” This heading 
did not cover anything so banal as 
cooking, keeping house, or, largest and 
greatest of all professions, making a 
home. Those were left for the people 
who did not do things. One suffered 
them to be about so that coal was 
ordered, and so that there were clean 
towels in the bathrooms and food on 
the table at proper intervals. Other- 
wise they were useless. 

“Munsey’s the next stop, miss,” 


she “adored 


an- 
nounced the porter, and thrilling even 
more madly, Diana arose and was 
helped into her exceedingly well-tail- 
ored coat. She bit her lips to make 
them red, hoped she had on enough 
powder and not too much, and then, 
with the slowing of the train, followed 
the porter, her hatbox, a suit case, golf 
sticks, tennis racket, and umbrella, out 
on the platform. 

“Ts this really Munsey?”’ she asked 
uncertainly, 

Her dreams had not pictured a dull 
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little station with a bleak background 
of new America, looking as if it had 
sprung to life over night and hadn’t had 
time to wait for a proper coat of paint. 
She had dreamed, instead, of something 
duplicating a doll’s-house English vil- 
lage as a background for her romance. 

“Yassum,” answered the porter. 

The train started and she found her- 
self alone. She had expected to be met 
by the great man himself. Thought of 
her father and his adoring care made 
something smart beneath her eyelids. 
Families she considered rather absurd, 
and yet at times 

A young voice with a grating, lilting, 
pitching tendency broke in on her. 

“Are you Miss Diana Kinkead?” 

“Yes,” she answered the frank-faced 
boy who wore a badly fitting, too-small 
suit. 

“I’m Roger Johns,” he said, “and the 
donkey cart’s back of the station, but I 
don’t believe we can haul all this truck 
up at once. Of course, we can try. | 
wouldn’t lay that bag down. There’s 
tobacco juice all over the place.” 

Diana clutched her bag and dismissed 
Roger from the list of even 
sible.” 


“just pos- 


“Nice trip?” asked Roger, somehow 
aware that something had offended. 

“Quite comfortable, thank you, but 
the service now, you know! 
the lack of it!” 

“Well, who wants it in America?’ 
demanded Roger, suddenly conscious of 
his old suit. “Here’s the cart. I hope 
you don’t get seasick. Two-wheeled 
ones pitch like all get out. Hop in.” 

Diana hopped. The going up to the 
house helped her. From the dismal 
small town they turned down a road 
that should have been called a lane, and 
then across a covered bridge which 
spanned a_ willow-guarded _ stream. 
First greening fields swelled gently on 
either side of the road. Newly 
plowed earth of red cast sent out its 
fresh smell. 


Rather, 
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Billy Branders, the openly adoring, 


“It’s like a bit of England,” said 
Diana, noting the hedges and trim little 
cottages by the way. } 

“Dad 


says so,” answered the boy. 


“He goes abroad almost every summer. 
We stay at home with mother. 
look here, where do you think you’re 


Say, 


There isn’t 
We have a 


going to play golf? 
links near here. 


any 
tennis 


was chasing her with a caierpillar. 


Eliza- 
She’s four- 


court, but it isn’t much good. 
beth plays a great game! 


_teen and she’s awfully glad you’re com- 


ing to visit us. We all are.” After 
which dutiful speech Roger subsided 
and Diana, after a faint “Thank you 
so much,” followed suit. How could 
any one of Mr. Johns’ sensitive tem- 
perament endure it, she wondered, 
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“Don’t—darling boy,” she whispered 


unsteadily. “I—IDll cry again.” 


looking at the great, gaunt boy beside 


her. His finger nails and 


floppings 
around must annoy, of course. 

“Here we are,” said Roger, getting 
down to open a gate. 

“How sweet!” 
sively. 


said Diana impul- 

“It is sorta nice,” he answered, and 
then the door opened and a little, 
dumpy woman, whose hair had very 
evidently been dressed without the aid 
of a hand glass, stood smiling. 

“Tt’s Diana, isn’t it?’ she said 
warmly. “My dear, I’m so glad you’ve 
come! We're going to try to make you 
happy. Come in! This is Beatrice. 


oh 
< UE wpa 
\ 
Go help Roger with the things, pettie. 
Elizabeth, come here! She’s a little 
bashful. Are you tired?” 

“Not in the least, thank you,” an- 
swered Diana. 

This woman the wife of Stanley K. 
Johns! This woman! 

“I’m glad of that, Diana. I’m going 
to call you by your first name right 
off. I hope you don’t mind, but it al- 
ways seems to me so much nicer.” 

“IT hope you will,” replied Diana 
coolly. 

“Stanley said,’ went on Mary, “last 
night I think it was, that he couldn't 
realize that it had been all these years 
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since he stood up at your christening. 
Roger, don’t set that there. Father 
might fall over it if he came down in 
a hurry. But time does fly. Maybe 
you’d like to go up to your room and 
brush up? Beatrice will show you 
where it is. And the bathroom, dearie, 
and see that there’s a clean wash cloth. 
Give her one with the blue edges.” 

Beatrice danced ahead and Diana fol- 
lowed. At the head of the stairs the 
little girl walked on tiptoe, and a closed 
door explained why. On it was a white 
placard on which was written simply: 
“Silence.” 

“Oh,” thought Diana, “/e is there!” 

In her own room at last and Beatrice 
dismissed, she sat down. She didn’t 
know whether she would tell him im- 
mediately that she had written a play 
in blank verse or not. She imagined 
she’d better wait to find out how easily 
he was approached. Perhaps her being 
with them would help him. She hoped 
so. “Poor thing!” she thought com- 


passionately, with the memory of the 
utterly commonplace family who had 
greeted her and done all the ordinary 
things by way of making her comfor- 


table. The room was sweet, blue- 
walled and restful; a four-poster bed 
with dotted swiss skirts and a nightcap, 
and at the windows fluttering curtains 
of this same, simple, satisfying stuff. 
Near the bed a Della Robbia plaque and 
a pie-crust table on which stood two 
candles and books ready for night read- 
ing. There were splint-bottomed chairs 
and on one broad, white window sill 
a blazing lot of yellow tulips sprawled 
in a glass of rainbow hues. There was 
a sense of rest in the room because 
there were not too many _ things. 
Diana’s own room flashed before her: 
A gray-walled place with a lavender 
floor and silver and lavender Japanese 
embroidered hangings; one gray Per- 
sian prayer rug, and furniture designed 
by one of the most modern and insane 
of decorators. 
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“Without soul expression, certainly,” 
said Diana, rising and looking about 
her, “but there is nothing that jars. I 
shan’t mind.” Then, going to stand 
before a tall mahogany chest of 
drawers, she began to take down her 
long, lovely hair and to arrange it in 
the most becoming way. 


The afternoon had been devilish for 
Stanley K. Johns, and added to that was 
the consciousness of the arrival of ‘that 
child.” He swore bitterly as the big 
gong rang in the lower hall, and then 
went down the stairs quietly, his rubber 
heels making no sound. Back to him, 
before a bit of pastel, work which 
Davies had given him, stood a slender 
piece of loveliness. She was imperti- 
nently measuring the figure of a man 
who stood by an overturned boat. 

“The space composition is enchant- 
ing,” he heard her say in a low, perhaps 
too-cultivated voice, “but to me the 
whole lacks his usual feeling.” 

Mary, who was listening respectfully, 
but without as much expression 
as a goldfish, remarked: “Is that so?” 
and looked at the picture as if it were 
a kangaroo, after the young critic had 
dismissed it. Stanley smiled. If the 
young person was a modern, at least the 
spring and summer would not be filled 
with boredom. He spoke as he stepped 
on the last landing, a short four steps 
from the floor level, and was surprised 
at his own cordiality. 

“Diana,” he heard himself say, “greet 
your godfather !” 

She turned sharply and her face car- 
ried out the promise of her wonderfully 
poised, gracefully slender neck and 
lovely head. 

“You!” she said simply, holding out 
a slender, cool, eloquent hand. Her 
eyes were of the fastening and clinging 
type, and they fed themselves on the 
face of a famous novelist. “You were 
photographed there,” she said softly, 
motioning toward a corner where a re- 
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fectory table was flanked by a bench 
which Stanley had found in a cottage 
near the Certose of Florence. “I have 
that one framed,” went on Diana. 
“That picture, in it’s expression of— 
feeling—of you, is so satisfying!” 

Stanley smiled. To his credit be it 
said that hero worship amused rather 
than flattered him. 

“T don’t like it,” said Mary honestly. 
“It looked as if it had been light-struck 
or something. You couldn't see his tie, 
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it was so dark under his chin; and the 
photographer blocked out his ear 
because it made a jarring note.” 
“Well, there was some excuse for 
that,” explained Roger. ‘Dad did look 
like a member of the bunny tribe.” 
“And I gave him the tie,” said Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘and it didn’t show one bit!” 
“But an echo of the cover, 
after all,” said Diana, disposing of 
photographs. 
Again Mary looked baffled, but with 


soul’s 


Stanley had Diana’s hands held tightly in his, pressed against his chest. Mary could see his lips move. 
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Ethel’s appearance at the dining-room 
door she brightened. 

“Come, children,” she said, “dinner’s 
ready, and there’s cheese souffle and 
it’ll fall if we don’t hurry. Roger, will 
you please bring another chair? We’re 
short of dining-room chairs. Beatrice, 
are your hands clean? That’s mother’s 
good girl. Where’s Wiggy? He likes 
soufflés, so 1 hope he won't be late. 
Elizabeth, don’t drag your book to the 
table. You know daddy doesn’t like 
you to read in your lap. Here we are, 
Ethel. Diana, you can sit up there by 
Mr. Johns. Oh, Stanley, haven’t you 
a napkin? I declare I don’t see how 
I forgot that. Diana, this is Mr. 
Wiggsley, Mr. Johns’ secretary. Miss 
Kinkead, Mr. Wiggsley. Haven’t you 
one, either? Ethel, we forgot the nap- 
kins.” 

There was a scraping of chairs, a con- 
fused settling, and then the slap of the 
doors of the corner cupboard where 
Mrs. Johns was hunting napkins. After 
she found them she settled, puffing, and 
smiled down the long table at her hus- 
band; but he did not see it, for he was 
busy answering a question of Diana’s, 
concerning the strength of space compo- 
sition in the work of a modern painter. 

Diana talked well, with the assurance 
that a smart school and travel had 
given her, and the knowledge that a 
life of skimming gives of facts. Not 
a modern name connected with the arts 
was unknown to her, not a maker of 
poems unknown; but not one art was 
really known to her, nor one poem 
absorbed. But of this fact, only Wiggy, 
blinking through his heavy-lensed 
glasses, was aware. 

“T suppose,” he thought, “she can 
read a review on a book cover and talk 
of the book as if she had read it ten 
times, while I read it ten times and 
can’t talk of it at all. She can do it 
and she is pretty!” 

The rest were frankly charmed and 
more than all the rest, Mary. The 


” “ 
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Breathless, she turned and slunk around the 
rock. “What shall I do?” she moaned. 


summer looked smoother, visions of an 
irritable and constantly annoyed hus- 
band faded. She was so happy that he 
liked her! She smiled around the table 
again, but no one answered her smile, 
for every one was busy listening to 
Diana talk. Mary was incapable of 
little jealousy; she simply felt a relief 
and gratitude. 

At eleven that night, while Mary was 
getting ready for bed, Stanley lay on 
his bed and talked. His talk with her 
was thought aloud, for he didn’t con- 
sider her opinion often nor want ex- 
pression of it. She was there and a 
pleasant person to talk at. And he now 
talked at her, smoking one of the long, 
Russian cigarettes he cultivated. 

“The child has a mind of a sort,” he 
said, blowing smoke high. ‘Wiggsley 
said she was a nineteen-hundred-and- 
eighteen bromide. Sometimes the young 
man forgets his place. Followed me 
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upstairs to get some letters and I said: 
‘What do you think of our lovely 
Diana, Wiggsley? and he replied: 
‘Beautiful, but an accomplished thief. 
Not one word she said to-night was 
original, bet on it!’ Added something 
about her reading the smarter maga- 
zines that keep one up, ‘Vanity Always’ 
and that type, and says she pikes. Now 
on the contrary, I would say there was 
a pregnant seed.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mary, slipping out 
of her shoes. 

“Thought 
eyes!” 


possibilities, and what 
He laughed suddenly, looking 
up at the ceiling through a whirl of 
smoke rings. “See her look at me?” 
he inquired with open acknowledgment 
of his powers. 

“She said she’d read every word 
you’d ever written,” said Mary. “Of 
course, the child realizes how wonder- 
ful you are. How could she help it?” 

“T have had my share of praise,” ad- 
mitted Stanley, “but I’ve earned it, too.” 

“Of course, dear,” said Mary. 

“You might say I’ve made my way 
unaided,” went on Stanley, slowly in 
haling cigarette smoke, and if Mary’s 
eyes were hurt, no one 
‘Family, too,” he added. 
back 


them, 
“Great draw- 
man of my type. Mary, 
open the window, will you please? Hot 
in here.” 

Mary opened the window and then 
she straightened Mr. Stanley K. Johns’ 
clothes, which lay in a tangled heap. 
After which she went to the bureau and 
let down her sparse hair. She brushed 
it absently and then turned out the 
light. Bed felt very wonderful in its 
softness. Even the simple arrange- 
ments for Diana had made a good 
deal of extra work. 

“T was tired!” she said with a sigh. 
“T had to take Elizabeth’s winter 
clothes from the blue-room cupboard 
and put them in the attic. I meant to 
do it yesterday,” went on Mary, “but 
somehow I put it off.” Then, in the 
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next bed, Stanley turned over and slept, 
loudly and unmistakably. Mary smiled. 
Sometimes he was so wakeful. It was 
his work that made him so. How the 
child had interested him, and how for- 
tunate it was! He needed interests. 
They’d been married a long, long time! 
“Sometimes I think he forgets me en- 
tirely,” she whispered in the dark, and 
then she smiled. After all, that meant 
that he was comfortable. And if one 
made one’s loved ones comfortable, 
what could one Mary 
shifted her weight. The bed creaked. 
She was tired! How her back did 
ache! And _ six o'clock to-morrow 
morning to start Roger out on a 
fishing trip. Oh, well, to-morrow 
morning she would feel differently. A 
sudden thought made her sit up in bed. 

“T wonder whether Ethel set bread?” 
she questioned, and then she fumbled 
for her slippers and a bath robe. 

She went trudging down the stairs, 
and into the kitchen. “She did,” she 
said aloud, as her light found the table 
and a large blue bowl which was co\ 
ered by a tea towel. A mouse scurried. 
“My she said loudly, “I 
didn’t know there were any around. | 
must get some traps to-morrow!” and 
then, somewhat wearily, she made her 
way back to bed. 

Meanwhile, 


more ask ? 


goodness !” 


Diana Kinkead 
her knees before an open window. 
room 


was on 
Her 
was dark and the little twinkle 
of stars turned the world to a place of 
magic. “If I can help him,” she mur- 
mured, “aid him, what more would I 
ask—could any one ask! To serve the 
arts or those who make the arts; to let 
those live who give our lives the things 
of greatest joy!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The first encounter with Stanley K. 
Johns that Diana felt to be satisfying, 
came early in May. She had been with 
Elizabeth over at the Branders’ where 
she had heard that Julie Branders had, 
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during the year while she was in a 
Paris school, “cost papa” ten thousand, 
five hundred and ninety-nine dollars 
and thirty-two cents. 

“It set me back,” confided papa, 
“twenty-five thousand, six hundred dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents to educate 
the two of ’em up, but I wanted they 
should have it!” Julie and her sister 
Marguerite, who sat on the steps of the 
broad porch near the feet of their dad, 
smiled up at him. They were glori- 
ously happy and entirely unconscious of 
it. Diana, who was always alive to the 
incomplete, envied, even while she 
despised this quality in them. “You're 
so entirely satisfied!” she complained 
to Marguerite, who was nearest her 
age. 

“T suppose we are,” acknowledged 
that young person, “but—why not? 
None of us are dead, and we have 
enough to eat. You are so pretty, 
Diana. Billy thinks you are the pret- 
tiest girl he ever saw. 
dinner last Sunday.” 

Diana shrugged her shoulders. 

Billy came around the corner of the 
house as she stood up. 

“T must run,” she said. 

‘May I walk home with you?” 
bled the boy. He turned a bright 
after his question, conscious of 
interested group on the porch. 

“No,” answered Diana, “I’m not go- 
ing to trouble you to-day, for I’m going 
to the village on an errand.” 

“But, I could take you there,” said 
Billy with thinly veiled entreaty. 

“Son,” interrupted the fat man on 
the porch, who was twirling a black 
cigar around in his mouth, “the lady 
don’t want yuh!” 

“Oh, no, Mr. 
Diana, “but you 


He said so at 


stums 
red 


: 
tne 


3randers,” 


see, with 


protested 
errands, 


sometimes men are an embarrassing 
addition, For all you know, I may stop 


at the pink shop 
rooms!” 


The Branders all laughed loudly at 
2 
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this joke which they considered delight- 
fully wicked. The shop happened to 
bear the label of “Munsey’s Corset 
Shop.” 

“In my day,’ said Mrs. Branders, 
who was rocking violently and fanning 
herself with a magazine, “we didn’t talk 
of ’em when there gentlemen 
around, but times has changed. 
isn’t she pretty!” 

Diana, swinging down the long drive, 
had turned to wave. Billy drew a long 
breath, sat down, and began to inspect 
his cigarette case. “How long’s she 
going to be here, Elizabeth?” he in- 
quired in a tone he tried to make 
casual. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, “but 
we hope quite a while,” and Elizabeth 
went on to tell of Mr. Alexander Kin- 
kead’s mission, his daughter’s charm, 
and of how things had brightened at the 
Johns’ house since Diana’s arrival. 

“Daddy always comes down to din- 
ner now,” she ended, “and before she 
came sometimes it was Weeks that we 
hardly saw him at all!” 

Meanwhile, Diana 
down the road. The air was heavy 
and felt of rain. She hoped she would 
reach home before it began to fall. Her 
pink lawn frock and broad white hat 
were not meant for showers. 

Approaching her, saw j 
Mary in a brown corduroy skirt which 
slunk around her ankles in back and 
pitched upward in front. A very evi- 
dently ready-made shirt waist, having 
shrunk incredibly with many and hard 
washings, revealed Mary’s wrists, on 
one of which was a steam burn. She 
carried a basket, wore a good, durable 
hat, clutched an umbrella, and beamed 
widely. 

“My dear,” she said between short 
breathing, “I hoped—you’d stay there. 
No one at home except—Stanley and 
he’s—working.” ; 

“Where are 
Diana, stopping. 


vas 


“ie 
NOW, 


went hurrying 


she Mary: 


’ 


you going?’ asked 
Why didn’t Mary, 
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wear a hair net? Didn’t she know her 
hair streamed around her face in 
straight, perspiration-wet wisps? 

“Town—the butcher. You 
how they are—forgot to come. Not 
that I blame him. His wife had twins. 
Ethel thought he was sick at first. I 
asked him, and he said, ‘Yessum, I was. 
My wife had twins.’ I suppose he was 
upset! But I couldn’t just under- 
stand !” 

Diana was laughing. 

“You're lovely!” she said. 

Mary beamed widely. Diana was 
beginning to take up the family ap- 
preciation. 

“Well, dear, you’d better hurry,” she 
said. “I think there’s a shower com- 
ing up.” 

“Let me go to town for you,” said 
Diana. “I’m sure I could buy a steak 
or sausage or whatever you want!” 

“Sausage in May! Hear the child! 
No, you run home, dearie. I have an 
unbrella.” 

“Why didn’t you ride?” called Diana 
over her shoulder. 

“The children wanted to go to the 
Schuler woods for mandrakes and I 
hadn’t the courage to make them walk. 
It is so hot, you know! They took the 
Ayers youngster. If you play the piano, 
dear, remember the soft pedal. I hate 
to remind you, but—my goodness, is it 
three?” 

The girl looked at a little gray enamel 
watch that hung on a_ beautifully 
wrought gray enamel and silver chain. 

“Tt is,’ she answered, and then with 
a wave, went on. 

“She is a good soul!” Diana admit- 
ted, and then shrugged her shoulders. 
In her language, that motion disposed 
of persons who were only good. Alone 
for the afternoon, or at least two hours 
of it—what would she do? 

The house, shaded with trees all glo- 
rious with years, loomed before her 
with the question. She would play, not 
forgetting the soft pedal, and write a 


know 
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few letters. How lovely the late violets 
were which grew along the wall! The 
gate clicked as she opened it and then 
she went up the gravel path to the 
door. This was unlocked and the up- 
per half swung wide. She went in, and 
crossed to the piano alcove, sitting 
down without taking off her hat. The 
sweep of the brim was lovely on her. 

She was playing a bit of a Russian 
air when the rain began, gently at first 
and then with a sweeping fervor. The 
wind bent the trees, and with their 
curtain of haze they turned to moan- 
ing, writhing ghosts, gray ghosts, turned 
mad by a scolding sky. It was dark 
in the small alcove and Diana lit a 
candle which stood on a bracket near 
the piano. Then she began a bit of 
Chopin which she really played, and 
suddenly, thinking of the man upstairs, 
she played it loudly, gorgeously, and 
with all her strength, and she smiled 
until she heard footsteps hurrying down 
a stair. 

To be right in the middle of work 
and to have some one break in is about 
as irritating as to have some one tell 
you half of a thrilling story and stop 
suddenly, never to resume. And with 
interruption, Stanley Johns found that 
more than often his secret of the mo- 
ment went, never to comeback. 
Things had been going well for him 
on the wild afternoon of the rain. His 
pen slipped across his page unaided, his 
characters really talked; his scenes be- 
came real. 

And then, just as he was thrillingly 
conscious of the reality of his reflec- 
tion; just as he was turning hot, then 
cold, with the realization of good work, 
well done, the piano burst in and broke 
his mood. He got up. 

“Whoever did that——” 
said through set teeth. 

Shaking, angrily conscious of the 
hold of his rage, he went down the 
stairs. Elizabeth, whom he had ex- 
pected to see, was not before the piano. 


was all he 
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Instead, he saw Diana, all soft in a soft 
light, a shadow from the sweeping 
hat across her eyes, her mouth moist- 
looking in its deep red, more than 
lovely. Stanley’s anger faded. Rage 
was wiped from his soul like a smail 
problem from a slate. He 
stood watel The child could play, 

decided. She looked up, and her 

Is lay silent on the keys. 

“Oh, you 


boy’s 


ung. 


’ she whispered. 
He laughed shortly as he drew near 
the piano. 


“IT came down to slay you,” he con- 
fided. 


What was that?” 
‘Orientale’,” she answered in a piano 
voice, that voice which levels to one 
tone with the player’s playing. “TI don’t 
know who wrote it, but lovely—right 
here, listen!” 

Stanley drew nearer and leaned on 
top of the piano, his arms across it. 
He watched Diana’s fingers for a mo- 
ment and then his eyes went back to her 
face. She did not look at him as she 
usually did. Had he been a fool to 
laugh at her admiration? Just the night 
before, he had said to Mary: “That 
child’s admiration is rather stifling.” 
But would it be that if he took it and 
held it as something precious? Good 
God, she was a lovely thing! He moved 
suddenly, with an onslaught of emotion, 
and looked away from her. 

Kinkead’s daughter, the daughter of an 
old friend. 

“I’ve spoken to you twice!” he heard, 
and looked at Diana. She was laughing 
at him. 

“Don’t!” he said brokenly, , and 
turned away to stand by a rain- 
blotched, leaded window, his hot fore- 
head pressed against it. Diana did a 
wise thing. She played on. 

“You are lonely,” she remarked 
soothingly, after a few bars of some- 
thing indefinite and vaguely sweet. “I 
understand. Does that help?” 

“Oh, child!” he answered with some- 


“Go on. 
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thing like a groan. The word became 
a caress. 

And then Diana did a cruel thing, a 
thing that a person of strength would 
never have done, no matter how 
strongly a real love prompted the ac- 
tion—never have done, remembering 
Mary, dumpy, faithful Mary, walking 
two miles to the town in the storm- 
laden, heavy heat, and smiling all the 
way. Diana rose. She went to stand 
close to Stanley Johns, and she laid a 
beautifully cared-for, sweetly soft, 
small hand on his sleeve. 

“T understand,” she said in a low 
voice, “and I am here to help you if 
you need me!” 

Stanley was not a strong man, The 
fabric of his work was built upon emo- 
tions. He twisted them and looked at 
them inside out. They were too near 
to him, too known to him, Only the 
failings of his wife had kept him sane. 
Had she been anything but dumpy, 
everyday, and casually appealing, he 
would have lost his genius in a blazing 
flame. As it was, she had turned the 
blaze to a furnace fire, just enough to 
keep him warm and heat his house, and 
not enough to stifle. 

But here, here—Diana’s lovely hands, 
her voice, her soul, poured out in tunes, 
the beauty of her eyes—he groped for 
her hands—the touch of her! 

“Help me!” he whispered. 

Diana answered the pressure of his 
hands. She herself shook as she felt 
his trembling, and then—the bang of 
the opening upper half of the door, the 
slipped bolt of the lower, and Mary’s 
voice. She was speaking to Elizabeth, 
whom she had evidently met down the 
road. 

“T couldn’t get steak,” she was say- 
ing, “although I tried at three places. 
You know, father likes it. Did you 
get wet, pettie? Sure? I don’t want 
you to keep on wet shoes; you know 
last time Why, hello! Did work 
go well, dear? Diana, I hope you 
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weren’t lonely. Children home? 
so afraid they got soaked. I got the 
loveliest head of cabbage. Don’t stand 
that umbrella there, dearie; it’ll drip.” 

Stanley, still breathless, could not 
speak, but Mary noticed nothing. 

Diana sat down before the piano once 
more and fluttered between tunes. 
“Palomma e Notte,” a recent war song, 
Chaminade, and then a funeral march. 
Stanley tried not to watch her, and 
failed. His eyes followed her hun- 
grily and as they did, his soul shrank. 

“Ethel isn’t back yet?” asked Mary. 
“Well, Pll have to put the potatoes on. 
I told her she could go to the dress- 
maker’s. She wants a pink lawn made 
up kke Diana’s.” 

“Good heavens!” said Diana. 

“She’s a nice girl, and I thought you 
wouldn’t mind,” continued Mary. “I 
suppose she was caught in the rain. 
Well,” Mary rose somewhat stiffly and 
paddled across the slippery, bare hall 
floor, down the two steps into the 
dining room, and out to the kitchen. 

There, she put on a long, blue- 
checked apron and attacked a good 
number of potatoes. Elizabeth, fol- 
lowing, offered in an apprehensf#ve man- 
ner to help and was set to arranging 
the table. 

“Two forks, pettie,” called Mary. 
“We're going to have pie. There! 
Didn’t I forget to order candles, and 
we're almost out! Well, Ill telephone.” 

Upstairs in his workroom, Stanley K. 
Johns hid his eyes in shame, shame 
which was still tangled with the echo 
of what Diana, with all her soft ap- 
peal, had thrust upon him. 

“Forty-five,” ran through his head, 
“forty-five!” and then, with a sharp 
stab, “twenty-two!” 

Mary came slowly up the stairs, 
puffing at every step, and then with 
ridiculous squeaks tiptoed past the 
door. Stanley got up and went to the 
mirror. 

Forty-five, but he did not look it. His 
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hair, perhaps, but his hair was effective. 
Gray, thick, and well brushed. He 
had had too many women mention it 
and eye it with sighs to be unaware of 
its attraction. He was lean, too. He 
had not thickened with the years. He 
looked down at himself. Then he 
moistened his lips. He would simply 
have to get a grip on himself! The 
situation would be impossible. “I am 
not quite a villain!” he said aloud. And 
then he thought of Mary. He went 
to their bedroom laggingly. 

Mary was changing her stubby, wet 
shoes. He sank to a chair and fumbled 
for cigarettes, 

“You’ve been a good wife,” he said, 
staring at the flare of his match. 

“My dear!” protested Mary, “not 
nearly so good as you deserved! Now, 
I’ve often thought—you’ll laugh, I 
know, but I have—that if you’d gotten 
a girl like Diana when you were young, 
it would have been better. Of course, 
she’d have had to be different in some 
ways, for you do like your 
darned, dear, and buttons on 
clothes. You should have 
rain in town. Rivers of it. I stopped 
in at the shoemaker’s for shelter. He’s 
a German, but he doesn’t seem very 
bad. He has religious pictures and 
“Don’t spit on the floor” pasted up. 
He talked to me, but I didn’t under- 
stand much of what he said. However, 
I think he said I looked like his grand- 
mother.” 

Stanley was laughing. He got up 
and put an arm around Mary. Then 
he kissed her with an emotional dis- 
play that he had not shown her in years. 
After he left the room, Mary looked 
searchingly in the mirror, but she didn’t 
see herself—her slipping hair, her 
crushed waist, nor her shining, powder- 
less face. A problem seemed to lie 
before her. 

“T wonder what’s up?’ she said 
slowly. For she was vastly disturbed 
by the flavor of her husband’s kiss. 
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CHAPTER V. 


For a week Stanley spoke to Mary 
quite casually of Diana, as he had 
before, just to show himself that noth- 
ing had changed and that he could 
speak of her. As for Diana, she 
dressed her hair more often and wore 
her prettiest frocks, and began to wake 
to a trembling consciousness because the 
eyes of a famous novelist would not 
meet hers. 


They were alone only once, and that 


was before breakfast, a moment inaus- 
picious for romance; but even that, 
Diana used, 

“I read your poem on the grays of 
Venice last night,” she said, “and after- 
ward I went to kneel by my window in 
the dark. It—it fitted the mood you 
left me in.” 

After 
came lumbering in, carrying a_ sick 
rabbit, and Wiggy followed with a dis- 
gustingly wide-a-wake look for eight- 
thirty in the morning. 


this she was silent, for Roger 


Later in the day Stanley told Mary 
that the child was “really exquisitely 
sympathetic.” Her loving his poem, her 
knecling in the dark and thinking of 
it—perhaps of him, too—left him like 
a lover, violent from the first knowl- 
edge of being loved. 
shout to all 


standing, 


He wanted to 
the world of her under- 
her sympathy. He wrote 
Kinkead a long letter about his daugh- 
ter. He said that she was well, happy, 
and had a beautiful mind. He said 
something about its being like a cool, 
water-scented pool with lily 
thoughts abloom upon it. Then he shel- 
tered his eyes with his hand and gave 
himself up to dreams. 

Below in the garden he heard Diana’s 
voice and got up suddenly. Then he 
sat down, feeling miserably hot. She 
was a child and in his care. His kind 
of reflection defiled her. About the 
stain that it left on the faithfulness 


of Mary, he had no thought. There 


sweet, 
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was a scream and again he got up, this 
time to hurry to the window. 

Diana was below, fluttering about in 
the shade and sunlight. She wore a 
straight, soft-looking white frock, 
loosely belted with a chain of beads, and 
she looked a picture of happiest Greek 
youth in the days of their most beau- 
tiful living. Billy Branders, the 
openly adoring, was chasing her with 
a caterpillar. The idea of his touching 
Diana set Stanley’s teeth on edge. 

“Doesn’t he see how wonderful the 
child is?’ thought Stanley, looking 
down on Diana, who had taken refuge 
behind a rough, weather-greened bench. 

“T say, Diana, forgive me and come 
and talk,” entreated Dilly. 

“About what?” asked Diana cruelly. 
“T know nothing of carburetors!” 

““A—about love!” whispered the boy. 

“Pooh!” said Diana and snapped her 
lovely fingers. Then she sat down and 
lit a cigarette. Stanley had not known 
she smoked. He hoped Mary would 
not see. Mary would not understand. 
Mary—Mary! went back to his 
desk. 

“T guess,’ he said aloud to a little 
bit of blue and gold and olive green 
on canvas that pretended to be Analfi, 
“that 1 will go on a woods trip. Fish- 
ing, perhaps. Try some of the streams 
near Redington. Did she enjoy the 
society of that pup? After all, he was 
her age. Forty-five! Forty-five!’ 

A framed picture of the three chil- 
dren smiled on him from a corner of 
his desk. Diana’s voice from the gar- 
den left his palms wet. 

“This is madness!” he almost 
shouted, and then: “Yes, I'll go away. 
A few days will fix it.” 

And he went down to Mary. 

Mary was steaming with something 
that was steaming on the stove. Ethel, 
as was often the case on busy days, 
had developed a toothache. 

“Can’t you get more maids?” asked 
Stanley coolly. 
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Her working irritated him now as 
never before. He wanted her to be as 
comfortable as possible so that that 
feeling of guilt, at least, would be ab- 
sent. 

“You know how it is,” 
stirring aggressively. “It’s too near 
New York. They all go there, and 
what with the munition plant, although 
I don’t see why they like to work there 
where they may be blown up at any 
moment! Only yesterday Ethel told me 
about a man in New Jersey who was 
blown to nothing. All they found to 
send to his mother was a suspender 
clasp and an elk tooth. She thought 
it was one of his and they never told 
her differently which I think was kind, 
inasmuch as she’d had all the expense 
of having it set in a brooch. Did you 
want to tell me something, dear?” 

“Think I'll go up in the woods near 
Redington for a few days. Frankly, 
work hasn’t gone.” 

“T know, dear,” said Mary sympa- 
thetically, as she pushed aside her damp, 
straight, straggling hair from her moist 
forehead. “That would be a good idea, 
I believe. You remember, so often 
you've gone away tired and discouraged 
and come back—thank Heaven! that’s 
the ice man. I thought he was never 
coming and I’d planned a mousse for 
this evening. Goodness, I’m glad to 
see you, John. Wait a minute and I'll 
take out the milk. Stanley, turn out 
the gas, will you, dear? Thank you so 
much. I hate to trouble you ” and 
then she vanished in the direction of 
the pantry. 

After a few bangs from that dimly 
lit spot and the clank of many milk 
bottles touching as they were crowded 
against the ice, Mary returned. She 
smiled radiantly and told Stanley that 
he had been good to attend to the fire. 
Then she went to the cupboard and 
hunted for the oil of cloves. 

“I’m going to take this up to Ethel,” 
she said. “Perhaps it will help her.” 
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She started toward the stairs. 

“Can’t you get some more servants ?” 
asked Stanley in a repressed, too-con- 
trolled voice. All of his vague shame 
he had suddenly hung on the peg which 
he labeled ‘“Overwork.” 

Mary sank down on the lowest step. 

“Goodness knows I’d like to,” she ad- 
mitted. “Don’t think this is choice, 
dear. While I don’t mind working for 
you dear people—I don’t, one bit—l 
will admit I'd like to be lazy occasion- 
ally. But they just won’t come out 
here in the country. I’ve been to the 
employment offices so often that I’m 
ashamed to go any more, and it doesn’t 
do any good! Stanley, there’s some ink 
on your cheek—and Mrs. Branders has 
the same trouble in spite of her lovely 
rooms for them and their own bath- 
rooms and pink-edged towels labeled 
‘Maids,’ so they won’t get mixed, I 
suppose——”’ 

“Good God, Mary!” 

“What is it, dear? 
you?” 

“Yes—no! | rt 
looked at her as 


Have I annoyed 


know!” He 
she sat on the lowest 
step, her hair streaming, her face a 
dull from the heat of the stove. 
“T’ve got to get away!” he said through 
set teeth, and then vanished. 

For a moment after he went Mary 
sat on the lowest step, feet toed in, 
back sagging, her skirt rumpled and 
soiled from her work. Her face wore 
worried lines. 

“Well,” she thought, “this won’t help 
any, and perhaps a good dinner will 
fix him up.” 

She struggled to her feet and went 
heavily up the stairs toward the suf- 
fering Ethel. 


red 


Wiggy, who had walked to town with 
a long manuscript which was to be sent 
by express, picked Roger up irom the 
doorway of a pool room. 

“T won’t tell on you this time, young 
man,” he said, “but I will the next.” 
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“All the fellahs go,” said Roger sul- 
lenly. 

“They aren’t your sort.” 

“T’m not a snob!” 

“I’m not, either,” said Wiggy, peer- 
ing after a grain-loaded wagon, which 
to his nearsighted eyes had seemed a 
very animated haystack. “But those 
fellows don’t think, and they’re not the 
sort who will make pleasure for you, 
nor to whom you will give pleasure. 
They work all daysin the mills and then 
go to see a picture show if Theda 
Bara’s on the bill. You don’t swear 
and they don’t read. What do you 
want to go there for? You wouldn’t 
want to hold hands with an Eskimo 
maid! And besides, your mother 
doesn’t like your going there.” 

“Mother’s old-fashioned. 
wouldn’t care.” 

Wiggy turned and looked closely at 
his companion. 

“Vil grant you,” he said, “that Miss 
Diana wouldn’t care.” 

“Don’t you like her?” asked Roger 
with sudden heat. 

“If I didn’t, I wouldn’t tell another 
chap so,” said Wiggy, folding the ex- 
press receipt with utter absorption. 
Roger grew pink. 

“Billy Branders’ gone,” he said hur- 
riedly, “absolutely gone! Crazy about 
her! Says he’ll never marry any one 
else and that she'll have him yet. 
Simply insane about her!” 

“Are you the fellow who said love 
made you sick, last March?’ asked 
Wiggy. 


‘ 


Diana 


I’ve grown,” said Roger swelling. 


“I was only a child then. I realize it 
now. Diana made me see things.” 

“Um ” grunted Wiggy. 

“IT wish mother would get another 
maid,” said Roger, after a few feet of 
silent walking. “It looks so silly for 
her to jump up and help Ethel!” 

“And it must be tiring,” said Wiggy 
in a too-crisp voice. 

“Why, yes,” said Roger, “I suppose it 


must.” His eyes changed under the new 
viewpoint. “I never thought of that,” 
he acknowledged, naively. 

Wiggy looked with great effort into 
a field and suggested their going in to 
sit down. 

“T want to talk to you,” he said. 
“There’s a haystack there, isn’t there? 
I want to say something to you in 
entire confidence.” 

They walked across the uneven field 
and settled against the stack of hay, 
which was moldy and smelled dismally 
old. Wiggy drew forth a long-stem- 
med pipe, loaded and lighted it, and 
then began. 

“Miss Diana’s nice, of course,” he 
began, studying his pipe, “but do you 
know that your mother’s wonderful? 
Sometimes I think great men like your 
father see too many visions to see things 
that stand at hand. And—TI think you 
children will have to make up to your 
mother what she lacks.” 

“Mother doesn’t lack anything, and 
she wouldn’t know it if she did,” an- 
swered Roger resentfully and with 
some wisdom, 

“Some day she may,” said Wiggy, 
applying a match to his stubborn pipe. 
“And now—you can go blab on me to 
your father and lose me my job, or take 
my advice and try to see things that 
aren’t on the surface, and I think that 
if you do, some day you'll thank me.” 

Roger was silent. 

“T’ve taken a great liberty,” said 
Viggy, “that I know; but I felt as if 
it ought to be taken!” He waved his 
hot match to and fro as he ceased 
speaking, and stared in the direction 
of some dull, blue, hazy hills that lay 
far to the east. “You know,” he went 
on, “women do have such darned hard 
times! They have to put up with their 
husbands and then babies, and I guess, 
for reason, one isn’t much better than 
the other; and they sew buttons on 
and things and—well, just sometimes, 
it must be damnable!” 
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“T won't tell,” said Roger, getting 
up, “but I don’t know what you mean.” 

“T hope I’m a hysterical old maid,” 
said Wiggy, brushing the stubble from 
his trousers, “and that you never will.” 

And then they went marching home. 
Wiggy became newly and charmingly 
good fun. Roger began to wonder if, 
after all, he wasn’t better than he 
seemed. And when, in front of the 
house, they met and joined a large party 
playing tag, Wiggy seemed an entirely 
different being from the one of thick 
glasses and the clicking typewriter. 

The odor of hot gingerbread greeted 
Roger as he was being chased around 
the house by Beatrice, and he begged 
off and went in the kitchen. His 
mother, with strangely red eyes, stood 
by a table. She was beating eggs in 
a big blue bowl. 

“I smelled began Roger, and 
then his tone changed. “Why, mum- 
sie,’ he said, “you’ve been crying!” 

Mary smiled in a shamefaced way, 
and the effort resulted in a dismal thaw 
of her features. 

“T hoped it wouldn’t show,” she said. 
“Tm ashamed! I haven’t for years 
because it worries your father; but to- 
day everything went hard, and then 
Ethel got a toothache, and my ginger- 
bread fell, and then I dropped a bottle 
of milk in the pantry and I had to mop 
it up, and then your—your father thinks 
I don’t get maids because I don’t want 
them!” She stopped suddenly, choking. 
“T don’t know what is wrong with me!” 
she ended. 

Something very much older than 
seventeen slipped into the soul of 
Roger. It left him entirely ashamed. 

“My gosh, we’ve been hogs!” he said 
loudly. He put his arm around the 
new mother he had met and, in spite 
of his emotion-shy years, would have 
kissed her, but she pushed him aside, 
evading his caress flutteringly. 

“Don’t—darling boy,” she whispered 
unsteadily. “I—TI’ll cry again. When 


, 


a woman is almost there and some one 
she loves kisses her, she lets out and 
does it!” 

Roger left the kitchen and searched 
for Elizabeth. When he found her he 
sent her around to help his mother. 
Then he, in passing Wig made a 
gruff acknowledgment. 

“Wiggy,” he said, “you’re a darned 
good fellow!” 

He went up to his room. There he 
sat down, tilted his chair, and looked 
at a photograph of his father—the last 
of many. There was none of Mary in 
his room. She hadn’t had her picture 
taken since her marriage. 

The gong rang and seventeen-year- 
old reflection absolutely ceased. Roger 
got up, bounded down the stairs, and 
ran to the dining room. There Mary, 
as usual, was moving around. 

“He’s going away for a few days,” 
she was saying to Diana. “He really 
needs the rest!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A few days in the woods lengthened 
to a week and then to two of them. 
Stanley tramped down the mountain 
once to telegraph to Mary that he was 
well. She replied with an extravagantly 
long wire in which she asked about the 
weight of his underwear and told him 
that Roger had mumps. 

But for the most part, Stanley forgot 
home and tried to forget Diana, and 
fished, lived outdoors, and felt the peace 
that green walls of leaves and a ceiling 
of far-away, sinking blue gives to even 
the most unevenly balanced nerves. A 
lumberman cooked for him rough food, 
but enough, and his trampings seasoned 
it. The silences and little scuffles of 
wood lives became enough company; 
the silences his own. 

On the night before his return home, 
he sat on the edge of his bunk and 
made vows. Mary,.with distance, took 
somewhat her proper shape; Diana 
became a child, after all, and no one 





to worry about. Forty-five! Good 
heavens! he was through with the heat 
of youth! He looked back with some- 
thing like a shudder to his Paris days, 
where he had lied to himself, when his 
will power sank to the level of his 
appetites, by talking loudly of the 
necessity of a writer knowing life. 
Kinkead had not agreed with him. 

“You know mud when you see it, 
man,” he had said, waving his meer- 
schaum in a wide are. “You do not have 
to lie in it and roll in it to describe a 
filthy puddle in the middle of the high- 
way. And it’s apt to cover your eyes, 
and after a while you'll be saying there 
isn’t any blue in the sky, and that there 
aren’t any sailing birds. I’ve seen the 
thing happen!” 

Chen Kinkead had stuffed his pipe 
so full that, with the touch of a match, 
the tobacco had sprung up and fluttered 
in sparks to the floor. He had puffed 
on it fiercely. 

“You don’t know what it is to love!” 
Stanley had said, going to a window 
which looked down on a small crowded 
street. 
never left him. A restaurant below 
brought gayly dressed people, and the 
curb was always lively with folk who 
chattered incessantly as they drank their 
demi-tasse or their wines. 

“Love?” Kinkead had 
sneer, 

The men had parted for a few 
months, shortly after that, and when 
they next met Kinkead was wild with 
the happiness of his first thaw and 
the first wedded months, and Stanley 
had worn himself to weakness and 
shame and was repentant and very 
good. Kinkead’s wife was a strange 
one for the hard Scotchman. She had 
a few drops of Italian blood in her 
veins and they showed markedly. She 
was exquisitely beautiful in a cool way, 
and she loved her husband with a 
fervor which seemed strange in her. 
Stanley saw in her all the cruelty of the 
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languorous south. In spirit he felt her 
arouse the passions of men and then go 
fluttering off with a laugh, a phantom 
rose between her teeth. But Kinkead 
saw only a woman who needed his pro- 
tection; and she turned to him for it 
with a trust very like a child’s. Much 
later Kinkead told Stanley a story about 
her. 

Then, after a lull, there was a baby 
and Kinkead’s wife died. The baby 
was Called Diana. 

Stanley, sitting on the edge of the 
bunk, recalled it all, the very weather 
and the colors of the skies. He re- 
membered hearing the news of the 
death and his hurrying to Como, where 
she had been sick. Kinkead, silent, 
hard, but with the fires of agonies shin- 
ing behind his eyes, had stood looking 
down at a tiny bit of a thing in a wicker 
basket, when Stanley entered the room. 

After a talk of a half hour, Stanley 
had become very much worried. Kin- 
kead was hard hit. 

“You won’t do anything—desper- 
ate?” inquired Stanley with a stupidity 
which came from flaring, anxiety-torn 
nerves. 

“A man takes his medicine,’ an- 
swered Kinkead sharply. ‘He does not 
spit it out to stain the human carpet 
simply because it turns bitter in his 
mouth !”” 

And then, for a few months the two 
had been very close. Stanley, a better 
man, Kinkead, a softer one. After 
that, Stanley returned to the States, met 
Mary, and the two old friends drifted 
apart. Then one letter a year faded 
to none, and the intercourse was closed 
until Kinkead needed a temporary home 
for his lovely daughter. 

“Supper!” called the lumberman. 
Stanley got up from the edge of his 
bunk. Kinkead and memories faded. 
Outside, on a roughly built porch stood 
a table. The smell of fried trout 
flavored the air deliciously and the 
sound of a little waterfall that was not 
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far away from the cabin made any other 
music on earth a faulty thing of dis- 
cord. 

“This is good!” said Stanley. 

Strangely, it seemed to him, Mary’s 
smile echoed in his memory sight; and 
it seemed to fit the woods, the smell of 
good food, and the little tinkle of a 
shimmering brook. 


Diana’s time had hung heavily. Her 
arms were an open vase for romance 
and they were empty. Dreams, girl- 
dreams, had become insufficient. Her 
mind was filled with a long, lean man 
with gray hair and to her, a charmingly 
uncertain temperament. 

Absurd newisms echoed in her con- 
sciousness at queer times, unintroduced, 
unsought. That—the greatest confes- 
sion that the question they answered 
was an integral part of her conscious- 
She remembered a friend of her 
boarding-school days who had been di- 
vorced after two years of marriage. 
“We were not happy,” said the young 
woman who cultivated pastel tones and 
the very new verse and their makers, 
“and is not the greater sin the living 
a lie?’ Diana nodded. Of course, it 
was. It was only the stodgy who stayed 
married when they didn’t feel like it. 

“Individual fulfillment,” went on the 
friend, “is the only aim, or should be. 
The other is a sin agatfst the soul; and 
one’s soul should be the first thought, 
a thing to be carefully guarded, beau- 
tifully and tenderly treated.” Diana 
realized all this also. 

Then, with the new patter, she went 
on for herself. Should two people who 
loved each other be held apart by an 
existing bond which was breakable? 
Should not one be sacrificed to make 
the happiness of two? It all sounded 
reasonable. What a wife she could be 
for a creator! Stimulating, helpful, 
and loving! Of course, Mary probably 
loved Mr. Johns in a purely animal 
way; but, should some one come into 


ness. 


his life who would anewer his larger 
needs, would she not be large enough 
to stand aside? 

After all, what was life but giving, 
and if the giving proved to be losing, 
how great the gift! He must feel the 
lacks, but thank God! people were 
growing large enough to see the wisdom 
of divorce! Diana wondered when he 
would be home. Probably Mary did 
love him, but she was incapable of any 
real depth of feeling. And Diana got 
up and went from the house, through 
the gate that led to the orchard, and 
there raised her arms to the blackened 
boughs and green, fresh leaves, 

“I am mad about him!” she whis- 
pered. 

It was all beautifully dramatic. 

Roger, having mumps, turned Diana 
loose rather cruelly on the Branders. 
silly, by reason of first passion, about 
which experience had reared no shel- 
tering walls, became a thing to play 
with. Diana did not plan to do it, but 
the child was interesting! Her hand 
would lie on his coat sleeve casually as 
they stepped over a rough spot in the 
path and then Diana’s eyes would be- 
come the boy turned 
white and walked stiffly, looking ahead, 
while he held in check his quick breath- 
ing until his lungs ached. 

And then one evening, after Diana 
had been to town and was walking 
slowly homeward, hoping that Mary 
would have a peach mousse for a din- 
ner finish, she heard a step behind her 
and a call. 

“Huntress!” said his voice and she 
turned. 

Stanley came hurrying up, browned, 
laughing, leaner than ever. He was gay 
and delightfully light in thought. His 
eyes met hers without consciousness. 

“How are the mumps?” he asked. 
“And Mary? Ethel’s responsive tooth ? 
What a pretty hat! Tell me, Diana, did 
they wear those on Olympus? And did 
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you really lug bucks home? I can’t 
believe it. Eves tell you about the first 
time I saw you?” 

Diana shook her head. 

What had the woods done to him?” 

“You were in a clothes basket and 
howling unmercifully. I suggested to 
your dad that you be sent to the laundry 
unmarked so that they’d forget to 
return you, but he thought differently. 
Your father’s a fine man, Diana. I 
thought of him a lot up there in the 
woods.” 

Diana shivered. This—this, after all 
her hopes! And she wanted to give to 
him, to help him, to be to him all that 
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“Not well,” he said, “but some time 
I'll tell you all I remember of her. You 
want me to?’ his voice had grown 
tender. 

“Oh, yes!” said Diana, “but not 
now.” 


“Hello,” grunted Roger, and sat down, watching— 
watching. Stanley grew red and a rage overtook 


him. Did that young pup think he could dis- 


he lacked in the silly, dumpy Mary. 
Diana, aware of a silence which her 
temperament was not large enough to 
fill, spoke and in accident struck a good 
note. From the souring of her modern, 
morbid dreams, her voice had grown 
unsteady. 

“Did—did you know my mother?” 
she faltered. 

Stanley nodded. 


cipline his father? 
“No, not now,” echoed Stanley, and 
then as they neared the Johns’ grounds: 
“Juggan mowed the lawn? Looks nice. 
Roses in bloom. Well, where’s Mary?” 

le hurried up the path and the door 
opened. Mary, hot with helping to 
cook a good dinner, her hair stream- 
ing and frock stained with a refractory 
jar of strawberries, opened her arms 
widely. 
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“My dear boy!” she said softly. 

Stanley drew a deep sigh and laid 
his cheek against her shoulder. He did 
not realize it, but that spot was his 
real and only home. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In the following two weeks, Mary 
began to understand, and June, that she 
had always so loved, became a mockery. 
The roses which covered the arbor back 
of the house nodded, smirked, and 
sneered at her. They seemed too bril- 
liant in their youth and their fragrance, 
something that was not for her years, 
but for the youth she had really never 
had. Diana, against the mass of pink, 
was a picture; Mary, a caricature. 

Diana picked them and put a few 
with a water lily from the Branders’ 
pond, some larkspur, and a sprig of 
heliotrope, in a flat, dull-green bowl. 
Mary had thought all flowers were 
built to be vased as they grew, apart; 
but Stanley had looked at the center 
of the dining table and _ breathed: 
“Lovely!” and then softly to Diana: 
“You, child?” 

And then Mary had gone to the 
kitchen and made a chicken gravy with 
heat in her heart. She stirred fever- 
ishly as she thought of all the pain of 
all the years, borne for the man who 
had forgotten her. True, he had always 
forgotten her, but he had never remem- 
bered, for more than a short space, any 
one else. And if Diana would only 
make her bed instead of arranging 
flowers 

Things slipped from the realm of at- 
mosphere one afternoon when the head 
of a well-known picture company came 
from New York to talk to Mr. Johns 
about the filming of his last novel. 

Mary, who took care of all such 
tedious affairs, looked over the contract 
carefully, made a change or two— 
greatly to the amazement of the gentle- 
man, who had at first supposed he was 
interviewing the cook—and then went 
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in search of Stanley. His signature 
was necessary and his advice on a point 
or two. 

She called from the back door and 
then resorted to “the bell,” a Swiss cow- 
bell which hung by the back door and 
was used to call the children to meals. 
No one answered and Mary went 
toward the barn. Stanley had to be 
found. She would hitch up Jane Eyre, 
the taupe donkey, and go hunting for 
him. He had been warned of the ap- 
proaching visit; the man could not be 
sent away. As she went down the 
drive, an incongruous figure in the two- 
wheeled cart, she thought wearily that 
probably Diana was with him, but at 
that point it was only a vague hurt, a 
hurt such as she had had a thousand 
times before and from the selfsame 
reason. She knew that Stanley was in- 
terested in Diana—a blind man could 
have seen that—and she knew that he 
had suddenly ceased speaking of “the 
child.” Also, his affections toward her 
herself had been intense, even while 
they held an absent quality. Nothing so 
burns the soul of a woman as to have 
a man dream upon her lips the kisses 
of another, and unless she is an utter 
fool she knows those that belong to 
her from those that don’t. Kisses have 
their flavor and they know their owners. 

Mary jogged along, Jane lagged, and 
Mary slapped the reins sharply. She 
remembered that some one had spoken 
of water lilies at lunch. Probably they 
were at the Branders’ pool. She’d try 
that first. If she’d only thought, she’d 
have taken the waiting gentleman a 
glass of iced tea and some cake. She 
wished she had. A cloudless sky and 
thrushes singing in the _ roadside 
bushes made Mary feel the weight of 
her vague hurt less. She was probably 
an imaginative old woman and, of 
course, Stanley liked beauty and she 
liked him to, but she hoped he didn’t 
know that the child smoked. She 
sighed. They’d been away from the 





real world a long, long time. Jane 
lagged again and even bowed her head 
to eat a piece of grass that had straggled 
from the roadside. 

At the turn in the road Mary drew 
rein and tied Jane and then slowly went 
down a little path. White-barked sap- 
lings and black-green firs guarded the 
lake. Only its very edges were bare. 
The path was lovely; cool, damp, and 
full of the pungent odor of crushed 
evergreen needles which made the way 
a softly gliding one. At the opening, 
Mary paused and then turned to the 
right and went around the big rock. 
Diana and Stanley stood before her, not 
twenty feet distant. Stanley had 
Diana’s hands held tightly in his and 
high, pressed against his chest. Mary 
could see his lips move, and although 
she could not hear what he said, she 
could judge for she could see the star- 
lit, passionately young eyes of Diana. 
Breathless, she turned and slunk around 
the rock. 

“What shall I do?” she moaned, her 
The 
Stanley must come, 


hands held against her temples. 
man was waiting. 
and they must not know she knew! So, 
bravely she drew a breath and started 
a tune, the only one she ever essayed 
to sing, and the one she had crooned 
to Stanley’s children to keep them quiet 


when he wanted quiet. It was “Sweet 
and Low” and it was characteristic of 
Mary that she saw nothing humorous in 
bellowing this at the top of her lungs as 
she again came down the path. 

Two rather rudely awakened people, 
who showed signs of drinking of for- 
bidden wine, greeted her with too much 
cordiality. Mary told her story and 
then went back up the path. Stanley 
was upset. 

“Oh, she didn’t see!” 
Diana contemptuously. “She wouldn’t, 
you know!” Stanley hated Diana for 
that moment and ran, slipping on the 
pine needles, up the path after Mary. 
He put an arm around her. 


whispered 


“Tired, old girl?’ he asked, too 
jovially. 

For the first time in her life, Mary 
drew away. 

““My head aches,” she explained after 
a moment of astounded sifence. 

“You shouldn’t have come out,” said 
Stanley. He wondered whether she had 
seen? But Gad! what could he do? 
Here was the thing that had come to 
him after a lifetime of waiting. 

First had come the afternoon when 
he had told Diana what he remembered 
oi her mother. Diana had been sweetly 
brave, and then suddenly she had 
turned away, moist-eyed. This had 
stirred Stanley incredibly. He had not 
felt such a riot of emotion in years. 
He had forgotten he could feel so 
much so completely. Her white neck, 
kissed by curling hair, fascinated him 
and made him feel a devil. 

He was afraid to trust himself to 
comfort her, but without volition his 
hand went out. He touched her shoul- 
der, then drew away sharply, biting his 
lips. Diana turned, caught his hand 
between both of hers, and whispered: 

“Am JI like her at all? Oh, that is 
silly of me! You say she was lovely.” 

‘And you are,” whispered Stanley, 
“and you are growing more so to me 
every day!” 

Diana had dropped his hand after 
that, but he had to touch her, so he 
laid his hand on her lovely hair. Diana 
looked up at him. Her eyes were the 
most wonderful part of her beautiful 
shell and she knew it. 

“Tt has meant everything to be in the 
same house with you!” she breathed. 

After that had come accidental meet- 
ings, which, although unspoken of, did 
not happen accidentally. Diana loved 
the orchard. Stanley, neglecting his 
work, which began to seem a thing of 
so much paper and so much ink, took 
to strolling there, too, and on finding 
Diana he would say, breathless : “You— 
child !” 
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And she showed him frankly what his 
coming meant to her and shook from 
him the last tattered and stained rem- 
nant of a thing called honor. ‘The 
meetings were like a million others, 
They began by cloaking themselves in 
a gatize which was thought of by the 
man as “Intellectual stimulus.” Diana, 
from modernism, more brutal in her 
badness, saw what the chiffon covered. 

“He’s beginning to want me,” she 
said to herself, “and some day he’ll 
tell me so!” 

Give one child who has been taught 
by a set of ultramodern associates that 
marriage is an ancient custom which is 
well for the lower classes and for the 
cow-minded, but after all, rather an ab- 
surd thing to take too seriously—give 
her beauty, a pretty voice, a man whose 
vision is opaqued by flattery and whose 
emotions have long lain dormant, and 
she will stir up hell. 

They began, those two, to talk the 
most asinine patter, jargon about the 
stifling of rule to those who think; 
about the necessity of law, but the 
greater and more noble necessity of 
breaking law; about the hampering of 
custom, and finally, of course, about 
love. That had to come. It was as 
inevitable as a thirst when a man with 
a thirst passes swinging doors. 

They would sit on the soft grass of 
the orchard, below trees made by a 
thing called God, and defile the atmos- 
phere with their rantings, which were, 
for the most part, those belonging to 
nineteen years, that terrible age which 
reforms the world, does away with 
crude restrictions, and builds all things 
to fit a giant soul, forgetting that the 
souls of little men are very little, too. 

“The restrictions,’ said Diana one 
afternoon while Stanley lay at her feet 
in the orchard, “are for the people. The 
rules are for the masses, not for those 
who think.” 

“No,” said Stanley, laying a hand on 
her skirt. How beautiful she was! 
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Diana picked a -purple-pink clover ™ 
and pulled it absently to pieces. 

“It loves meeting death at those 
sweet hands!” whispered the man who 
lay looking at her. 

Diana smiled. 

“Now if we built a world——” 
began. 

Oh, danger! 

Again: 

“Has any one the right to deny him- 
self that which will promote soul 
growth?” Diana asked. 

That day they were on the Branders’ 
lake, floating idly. A poor showing 
of lilies, losing their blood in the bot- 
tom of the boat, revealed the excuse 
for the visit. 

“To me, the divine right is the asked 
question answered ; the seeking man the 
question, his true mate, married or un- 
married, the answer.” It was all as 
new as the Sphinx—the selfish fight for 
individual fulfillment, a throwback to 
that theology which made a certain 
character in ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress” push 
anything, any one from his path, his 
way, which led to what he wanted. 
Diana had an idea that all this thought 
had come from a certain spot in New 
York where people wore their hair at 
six-inch length and dreamed that they 
originated every reason for moral 
slump, called by them, “the modern way 
of viewing things.” 

As for Stanley, he was past hope. 
Mary simply faded when she wasn’t 
before him; and the children, whom 
he never thought of except as nui- 
sances, became a horrible reminder of 
his temporizing with dreams. 

There seemed no place in “the new” 
for children. They were evidently 
rather restricted, which would seem to 
some a somewhat baffling paradox in 
those who spoke loudly of giving every 
one his chance, and dipping out in 
large spoonfuls freedom, freedom, and 
more freedom! 

And then, one night when the moon 
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shone, the soul faded and the material 
triumphed. Diana, walking with 
Stanley along a tiny lane that turned 
down to the Juggan farm, slipped and 
bumped against his arm. He steadied 
her, but lost what was left of his 
moral balance as he did so. 

Suddenly he found his arms grinding 
her close, his mouth pressed against 
hers, and he was muttering insane, 
broken-voiced endearments as he held 
her close and closer with his maddened 
passion strength. And then suddenly, 
weak as water, he stood away from her, 
but Diana, the woman, less easily 
aroused, pressed against him once 
more. 

“Dear,” she whispered, “most dear— 
love me! Love me! I am yours— 
yours!” 

Her voice broke, and again Stanley 
put his arms around her. He could not 
see her, his seething senses blinded him, 
each throb of his pulses making him 
forget more completely the world— 
even Diana. His passion was always 
stronger than the individual that in- 
spired it. 

Away on the main road, some one 
whistled a lilting tune. It was Roger, 
who was going to a near-by farm and 
carrying a pail for berries. Mary 
wanted strawberries and good ones. 
She was going to put them up the next 
day, for Stanley liked them. 

Stanley slept that night, after mak- 
ing a lofty resolve “never to touch the 
child again.” Diana did not sleep. 
Mary slept because, whatever pains she 
felt, the physical habits were stronger 
with her than mental unrests. 

Down in the orchard the trees, all 
silvered with moonshine, looked like 
lovely ghosts of their daytime selves. 
And, if they thought, perhaps they were 
glad that they were not little, human 
men, but were anchored firmly in one 
spot, knowing, with serene and peace- 
ful strength, the spot that was their 
home. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Somehow Mary had gotten through 
the summer, and the season had come 
which meant to her heavy underwear. 
Frost had wilted the summer flowers, 
but the stiffer, hardier ones gleamed 
their reds and yellows triumphantly 
over their dying companions. Pump- 
kins in a near field blazed, and appies 
on the kitchen window sills made a 
cheering note. Stanley had forbidden 
the disturbing of a basket of them 
which had scattered across the gray 
stone floor of the arbor, and when 
Diana, looking at them, had said, her 
voice low, “too lovely!” Mary had felt 
more than ever alone. Her sense of 
beauty was not of their pattern. Scat- 
tered apples were to her only “messy.” 

This afternoon she was in the low 
attic, hunting winter things. Roger 
would have to have new union suits; 
Stanley’s pajamas were worn. She 
wondered where Diana and Stanley 
were! Thank goodness the girls’ under- 
things were all right for another year. 
She shook out a muffler, and the air, 
dusty from the attic and sharp from 
outdoors, creeping in around loosened 
windows, grew full of the odor of 
camphor. She put the muffler around 
her pudgy shoulders and again leaned 
over the trunk. Long leggings came 
out. Too early for those and there was 
no use taking them down. There was 
never enough room for things, anyway. 
Would Diana stay on for the winter? 

Dimly, from the direction of the attic 
stair, came the sound of a piano—Diana 
playing. Mary sat down on a trunk. 
Her hands, red from cold, covered her 
eyes. 

“God!” she whimpered, “what'll I 
do? He really needs me to put the 
buttons on!” 

The piano ceased and the silence held 
agony for Mary. She wondered, with a 
rising of hot rage, what was filling that 
quiet time. Then her eyes flooded. 
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“If it wasn’t for the children , 
she murmured. 

Downstairs, Diana’s hands _ had 
ceased their moving. Stanley, who had 
been standing by the piano watching 
her unhappily, covered them with his, 
but his movement was feeble in its 
passion. Diana demanded much and 
he was forty-five. Her constant energy 
pulled on him. At least, Mary had 
never, even in the first love-soaked 
days, called him “Beloved” 
breakfast ! 

Stanley was a devil before breakfast. 
He knew it and Mary knew it, from 
unhappy experience; and his coffee was 
ready for him when he awoke and no 
speech came before it. And then, the 
last time Diana and Stanley had been 
safely alone for any time she had in- 
terrupted his kisses by saying: 

“We must be brave—we must wait, 
but we will win!” 

Stanley gulped. It plumped him to 
earth with violent suddenness. 

“My hands are tied,” he whispered. 
Mary loomed before him, large and 
trusting. She made his arms slacken 
about Diana, 

“Isn’t she large enough to suffer for 
you?” Diana asked. 

Stanley paced to and fro. 

“T have three children,” he said. 

Oh, the terrible energy of the young! 
Must they be forever doing—doing ! 

“T have money of my own,” said 
Diana, “enough for us both, and with 
a decent alimony——” 

For a second Stanley saw Diana as 
she was and he turfied away, but only 
for a second. Then Diana drew near, 
put an arm around his neck, and he 
forgot. 

“Anything,” he whispered, trembling, 
“anything you say! Oh, God! Child!” 

Diana smiled above his head. His 
hot face was pressed against her throat. 
She saw herself the wife of a famous 
novelist. She saw the afternoons when 
she would be hostess to the great. She 
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was banal enough to plant a samovar 
in the middle of her dreams and to 
picture a good number of the great with 
long, flowing white whiskers. 

“What have you been writing lately ?” 
she asked softly. 

“What?” he asked thickly. There 
was no quick-action thought for him 
when she touched him. Everything 
blurred, dimmed, became secondary to 
the poundings of his blood. 

“What have you been writing?’ she 
repeated a little sharply. 

“Writing?” he echoed stupidly, and 
then, “Oh, I haven’t written at all! 
I can’t with you—the thought of you— 
tormenting—God!” he gasped, and 
stopped. 

“But I want you to!” she complained, 

and he had tried. That afternoon of 
Mary’s attic expedition and Diana’s 
playing had begun the acknowledg- 
ment of his fear. He could not write! 
Diana sapped his strength, his thoughts. 
A little maudlin verse, by far the worst 
that he had ever done, lay on his desk 
when the music from her fingers stole 
up to him. He thrilled to it and then 
swept his hands impatiently across his 
desk. , 
“That,” he said with a groan, “is it!” 
If he were strong enough to fight it 
out, to leave Mary and the children, 
what would come? Would it come 
back? Probably as he grew used to 
Diana—but how she would resent the 
cooling! How she would fight the in- 
evitable change! Her tears would 
make a marker for every loss of fervor. 
She spoke of companionship, but did 
they have it? He tried to reason, but 
reason stood well away. It could not 
leap the wall that Diana’s body made 
around him. 

He got up. Music—music She 
was at the piano. He almost fell down 
the stairs in his haste. 

“I was afraid you’d go 
gasped. 

He caught her hands and pressed 
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them to his eyes, then his lips, his hand 
on her shoulder. She was so soft—so 
soft 

“What have you written?” 
Diana. 

“Written?” 
“I—I_ couldn’t 
want 
sharply. 

Roger came lumbering in. He was 
dusty from contact with the autumn 
woods, 

“Hello,” he grunted, and sat down, 
watching—watching. 

Stanley grew red and a rage, almost 
insane in its intensity, overtook him. 
Did that young pup think he could 
discipline his father? Fear shook him. 
Did the boy notice? 

All the loftiness he had first felt, all 
the “spiritual contact” he had first let 
dim him to his actions, went. What 
he and Diana felt was a thing to sneak 
about, to cover; a thing for dark nights 
and back doors. Diana was right. If 
it went on, it would have to go on 


asked 


he echoed _ stupidly. 
write. Beloved, | 
He stopped and drew away 


fought out openly, done by law. 
““Where’s mother?” asked Roger. 
“I don’t know,” said Stanley. 
Diana looked at him expressively and 


raised her shoulders. 
favorite with her. 

“Been over to the Branders’,” said 
Roger. 

No one answered. 

Roger picked up a book. He’d stick 
it out, he decided. There was a silence 
of ten minutes, while Diana, openly im- 
patient, banged out Russian airs with 
scant sympathy for strings, and then 
Mary came down the stairs. Her nose 
was red and her cheeks white from 
the cold, and her eyes looked as if she’d 
been crying. She spoke hurriedly. She 
was too honest to be a good actress, 
and all the perturbation she felt echoed 
in her tone. 

“T’ve been in the attic,” she an- 
nounced breathlessly, “hunting winter 
things. It is turning colder, isn’t it? 
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And”—here she faltered—“what have 
you done all afternoon?” 

“Music,” replied Diana, and almost 
at the same moment, “Work,” from 
Stanley. Roger laid down his book and 
looked at them. 

“Well,” said Mary, dumping the 

wraps on a bench, “I’m going to stir 
up a pudding. Ethel’s a good girl, but 
she can’t cook. Roger, did you pay 
the butter man? I’m glad you did, dear, 
With all his children, I like to be 
prompt—always so many demands. I 
thought I heard the bell an hour or so 
ago.” 
“Parcel post,” answered Beatrice, 
who came in eating a sandwich con- 
cocted of bread and mixed cocoa and 
sugar. 

“You'll spoil your appetite, dearie, 
it’s so near dinner time,” said Mary, 
absently looking at the sandwich, and 
then: “Was it a large package? I do 
hope it’s the pajamas I ordered for you, 
last week, Stanley—a pink and blue set. 
Yours have washed so thin. You 
know, the laundrv You dropped 
some crumbs, pettie. That’s mother’s 
dear girt. Roger, you’d better change 
your clothes before dinner. Where’s 
Elizabeth ?” 

“The Branders’,’ answered Roger, 
“cheering the doleful Billy. You cer- 
tainly treated him like dirt, Diana.” 

“If you please, Roger!” broke in 
Stanley sharply. As if she would have 
anything to do with that young cub! 
Diana merely shrugged her shoulders. 
Roger got tip and wandered toward the 
stairs. On the first, low-set landing, he 
paused. “I think Bill thought,” he re- 
marked casually, “that if he kissed a 
girl and she let him, that she was going 
to marry him! He’s a slow gink!” 

Diana changed color, but her head 
bent above the piano keys and saved 
her from detection. Roger wandered 
up the stairway in the horrified silence 
and Diana, again her usual cool, com- 
posed self, looked up. 





“What can the child mean?” she 
asked gently. “Do you suppose little 
Billy Branders is having a good time 
with him? Perhaps he thinks that sort 
of thing’s a joke. They are rather 
strange people, you know.” 

“He shall apologize!” said Stanley 
thickly. He had had a shock, the 
worst sort. For, in that moment when 
he had believed Roger, his ‘soul had 
soared with a vast relief, a relief that 
had greatly overshadowed hurt. 

“T’ll speak to him,” said Mary, “but 
I’m sure, dear, that he didn’t mean 
anything. You know Roger’s jokes, 
and he’s just a boy! No, Beatrice, not 
to-night, dearie. If you crush it, you 
won't have anything to wear Sunday. 
What is it, Stanley? Dinner? Why, 
in about a half hour, I think, The 
pudding won’t take long to do. Come 
out with mother, dearie. I’d like you 
to set the table. Ethel’s been working 
so hard canning pears to-day that I 
don’t like ” Her voice trailed off 
as she went and then ceased with the 
little snap of a closing door. The 
smell of moth balls from the winter 
things filled the hall. 

“Moth balls and counting wash!” 
said Diana with a _ shudder. “J 
couldn’t!” 

“Some one has to,” said Stanley, 
looking down at a letter he was ab- 
sently creasing. 

“But if you don’t,” 
“some one else will.” 

“Quite true,” agreed Stanley. His 
voice was crisp and he was not look- 
ing at Diana. She turned from the 
piano, silent, her hands idly lying in 
her lap, soft, pink, palms up, fingers 
gently curling. 

“But you don’t advocate anything so 
stupid as submerging one’s personality 
in such trifling pursuits?” she queried. 
“Things that a servant—a child could 
do?” 

Stanley didn’t answer. 
rasped. 
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Even her physical appeal could not 
smooth the moment. 

“They’re beginning to see,” he said, 
with a look toward the dining-room 
door. “It’s damnable! I feel—filthy! 
Child, why did you Jet me?” But what 
he meant, and what he knew he meant, 
was: “Why did you make me?” 

Diana looked at him and, blinded by 
her own egoism, was saved from pain. 

“How could I help letting you?” she 
asked. “It was meant—planned, for 
you are you and I am I!” She held 
out a small hand. He hesitated, then 
took it. The touch gave him courage 
and something for which to fight. 

“You're right,’ he said, moistening 
his parted lips, “but when you don’t 
touch me—I forget!” 

The door into the dining 
opened. 

“Mother says dinner’s on,” 
nounced Beatrice, “and will some one 
please bring her shawl because she 
feels a little cold, and look down the 
road to see whether Elizabeth is com- 
ing, and if not whether papa doesn’t 
think Roger ought to go for her?” The 
child paused after that, gasping. 
“We're going to have the kind of po- 
tatoes you like, daddy,” she added, 
“stuffed baked ones; and mother burned 
her hand. Oh, Elizabeth is coming. 
I’m glad, for mother was worried.” 

Going upstairs that night Mary 
heard angry voices, Roger’s and her 
husband’s. She sighed. She had 
hoped that Roger’s unfortunate speech 
would pass by without further notice. 
How quick he was to defend Diana! 
She closed her lips tightly and stopped 
on the last step. She was suddenly 
dizzy. She had been hot and cold in 
turn ever since she came down from 
the winter-chilled attic. She paused 
as she reached Roger’s door, thought 
about going in, and passed by. She 
could not help and she might let him 
see that she knew everything. He 
must, her wounded pride decided, 
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never know that. A nervous chill 
shook her and then came one of physi- 
cal origin. 

“Tf I weren’t so tired,” she thought, 
“I’d go back and make myself some 
ginger tea, but I suppose I'll be all 
right when I get to bed.” 

She scratched a match, fumbled for 
the gas jet, turned it on, and the 
light flared. Then she stood shaking 
for a few moments before she had 
courage to take off her outer things. 
The air in the room seemed very cold. 
“I declare,” she murmured, “the fur- 
nace must be down. I do hope Juggans 
didn’t forget it!” 


In Roger’s room two angry individ- 
uals faced each other. 

“JT will not apologize,” said Roger, 
“nor will I tell what I meant,” and with 
that he was silent. 

Stanley raged. Was the guest in 
their house, a child left in his care—he 
faltered and then went on hurriedly— 
to be insulted, without his interference? 

“Her father was my friend,” said 
Stanley dramatically. 

Roger looked at him steadily. 

“Is—is the fruit of my discipline 
this?” spluttered Stanley. His son’s 
look had left him shaken, ashamed, 
raging, and quite unable to face a thing 
as accusing as silence. 

“Discipline?” said Roger with a 
sneer. “Discipline? When did I ever 
get that—or any of us children—from 
you? Mother made this family. I'll 
bet you didn’t want us!” 

Stanley jumped. He was sure that 
at seventeen he had not understood 
things of that sort. 

“And,” continued his son, “I’d be 
willing to bet my year’s allowance that 
you made more fuss over it than she 
did!” 

“Whom does your year’s allowance 
come from?” asked Stanley quickly. 

“Mother,” answered his son. “She 
makes you work; she paves the way. 
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She has saved you always. She’s the 
power, and without her your engine 
wouldn’t go! When I was tiny, it was 
mother who cuddled, spanked, or kept 
me quiet—quiet so you could work. If 
you'd had a demanding wife “ 
Roger laughed at the idea and then 
again said, “I won’t apologize and I 
won't explain!” 

“This is not the end of this, young 
man,” said Stanley who was badly 
shaken. He stood near the door, hand 
on the knob. 

“T’d leave this house,” said Roger, 
“I’d leave it and you forever, if it 
weren't for mother! You m. (xe 
stopped, almost crying. 

Stanley opened the door and stepped 
without. 

What a devilish, damnable thing life 
could be! How tangled and miserable 
and gloomy! How could he fight it 
out? He turned to his study. There, 
he sat down before his desk and saw 
that his inkwell was empty. All his 
rage fastened, as human rages do, on 
the little thing gone wrong. He set 
his teeth and hurried to Mary’s room. 

“Do you know,” he said from the 
doorway, “that my inkwell’s empty?’ 
His voice rose. “I go to my study,” 
he went on, “ready to write; sit down, 
feeling to my finger tips my subject, 
and then ” He stopped. From the 
bed came a groan. A _ sound that 
Stanley K. Johns had never before 
heard from his wife. His anger faded 
into fear, horrible, sickening, cold fear. 
He hurried to the bed and lit a candle. 
Mary, eyes glazed with pain, stared up 
at him. 

“So sorry to bother,” she gasped 
between quick breathing, “but I guess 
’d—better—have some _ ginger—tea. 
Seem to have—a chill and the—pain— 
I ” Her voice ceased suddenly. 
The match with which Stanley had lit 
the candle and which he had forgotten 
to put out burned itself to death 
against his fingers. 
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“T'll get a doctor,” he said after a 
sharp breath. “Roger,” he called, 
“come here quickly!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Stanley had gone to Roger’s room 
because he was ashamed to be afraid 
of his son, but the visit had not re- 
stored his self-respect. He had leit the 
room in the greatest rage of his life, 
then had fastened that rage on an 
empty inkwell; and then had come 
Mary’s acknowledging herself ill. She 
had never done that before, 
moaned. 

Stanley remembered how, when 
Mary had known of the probable near 
arrival of Roger, she had said: “You'd 
better—go now, dear. I may not—be 
quite myself, and—it might upset you!” 
and then she had smiled at him 
through very white, tight-drawn lips. 

And now Mary had pleurisy and 
pneumonia and the house stood on tip- 
toe and held its breath. Beatrice, a 
child who was unhappily given to easy 
tears, made the place dismal with her 
sniffings. Elizabeth, too suddenly the 
head of things, ordered meals that re- 
duced Ethel to ope and the family 
to indigestion, Stanley gritting his 
teeth and Diana raising her beautifully 
arched eyebrows. When the wheels of 
the house creaked, Diana was tried. It 
was like a badly fitting frock, inex- 
cusable and unbearable! 

It was Monday evening and the 
family were halfway through a more 
than terrible meal. A sad soup, which 
had evidently been built about a pork 
chop, had been displaced by stringy 
beef and depressed baked potatoes 
which had gotten ready before the 
party and had lost their first enthusi- 
asm. An array of unsuitable and unsea- 
soned vegetables surrounded these 
things. 

The day nurse, who was frightened 
by her proximity to Stanley K. Johns, 
kept her eyes on her plate and devoted 
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herself entirely to a thorough chewing 
of her food. Stanley, watching her 
solemn mastication, felt the first ap- 
proach of humor well up in him that 
he had known for days. 

“You Fletcherize?” he inquired pleas- 
antly. 

The nurse jumped, raised her eyes, 
muttered, “Yes,” and went back to 
original position. Beatrice attacked her 
beef and then began to cry. 

“Tf mamma dies,” she wailed, “I will, 
too! We haven’t had a decent thing 
to eat for days! And—and Ethel’s so 
cross !” 

She sniffed and Stanley pushed aside 
his plate. 

“Stop crying!” he barked. 

Beatrice gulped, imperfectly subdued 
a sob, and began to eat, the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks. Ethel came in, 
her eyes reddened. She passed a plate 
of soggy biscuits and then made a sud- 
den exit, sniffing before the flopping 
door was stilled behind her. 

Good heavens!” exploded Stanley. 
Again the little nurse jumped and then 
became rigidly still. “What’s the mat- 
ter with Ethel?’ he asked of Eliza- 
beth. 

“The laundress didn’t come,” an- 
swered Elizabeth wearily. “Her hus- 
band is sick and she couldn’t; and I 

to send Ethel to town to the 
We're short of sheets— 
1e bed so many times a day 
—and Ethel said she was too 
tired end she cried.” 

“T went to town,” said Stanley. “I 
could have done that.” 

“You?” said Elizabeth. “I never 
thought of that.” She surveyed her 
father for a few moments. ‘Mother 
never let us ask you to do anything,” 
she explained. ‘She always said you 
weren't like other children’s fathers.’ 

Stanley coughed, reached for a bis- 
cuit, a and spread it quickly. 

“Where was Roger?” he asked. 

“He’d gone to the country to get 
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eggs,” answered Elizabeth, “And 
Wiggy—where were you, Wiggy?” 

“Typing,” replied that young man. 
“Sorry I didn’t know about the errand. 
I’d have been glad to go. How is she?” 
he ended, turning to the little nurse. 

The little nurse raised her eyes. 

“She’s doing as well as can be ex- 
pected,” she answered firmly, assured 
on her own ground. “Don’t worry or 
think about her!’ 

“Which means nothing!” said 
Stanley irritably and then: “This tea 
is cold!” 

This time Elizabeth’s eyes filled. 

“I’m so tired,” she wailed, “and 
nothing goes right! Ethel said she’d 
leave to-day, if it weren’t for mother— 
and if your tea is cold you’ve just got 
to stand it.” She stopped, astounded 
at thus speaking to her father, and then 
the pent-up irritations of the day urged 
her on. “It’s a great deal of trouble 
to make tea for one person, anyway,” 
she complained, “when every one else 
takes coffee afterward. Mother’s done 
Servants 

We've 
never appreciated her She ended in 
a loud wail and rose, the tears rolling 
down her face, to vanish in the hall 
direction, Stanley said nothing. It 
was one of those moments which was 
too big for worn-out, too-used exple- 
tives. He drank the tea quickly. 
Diana was pained. 

“Really,” she said, “I think——’” 

“What?” exploded Stanley. 

“It is too fearful,’ she said, “this 
sort of thing for your nerves, after 
the sort of work you do!” 

There was a painful silence. 

“The house is bound to be upset,” 
said Wiggy, stepping into the breach, 
“and Mr. Johns can’t think of anything 
but Mrs. Johns, anyway, so work is by 
the side.” 

Roger, catching his father’s eye, 
smiled disagreeably at this and then his 
smile faded. Diana pushed aside her 
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dessert, took her coffee, and went into 
the adjoining room. Stanley followed 
her. The little nurse went to the 
kitchen to beat up an albumen and 
Roger and Wiggy sat alone. 

“Wouldn’t you think,” said Roger 
after a gulp, “that just now he’d try 
to be decent?” 

“Don’t say it,” advised Wiggy, “even 
to me.” 

“If she doesn’t—get well’—Roger 
stopped and coughed—“T’ll clear out. 
I wouldn’t stick around with him!” A 
change in Wiggy’s face should have 
warned, but Roger was not looking at 
Wiggy. His tragic, easily tear-flooded 
young eyes had been fixed on his napkin 
ring, with which he was playing nerv- 
ously, From the door where he stood, 
Stanley heard what Roger said. He 
turned away without speaking. 

“T’ve earned that,” he thought, as a 
hurt such as he’d never dreamed his 
son could give him swept across his 
soul. “I deserve it!” 


Diana hurried along in the cold 
November moonlight. She did not 
know where she was going but she was 
going! Stay in that house another 
night? Never! What a brute, a beast, 
he was! She stopped suddenly, 
breathing hard. Life was ended, of 
course. She thought of the Branders’ 
pond and of how he would feel if her 
body were dragged from it. She made 
quite a pathetic picture of this and en- 
joyed it immensely; but when she 
thought of the first step toward this 
end, she shuddered. Like a great many 
people who dwell~ on suicide, her 
thought was only an emotional indul- 
gence. No, not that, she decided, after 
her shudder. She was young and her 
life would be splendid in spite of him! 

Here in the bend of the road, one 
night he had kissed her: one of the 
early times when he had gone half 
mad when she touched him; half mad, 
afraid while he remembered her, and 
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then fierce and brutally strong as he 
forgot her, through her shell. Another 
night echoed in her memory, a night 
when they had made a pretense of 
getting an important letter off and had 
hurried into the village post office, tak- 
ing two hours for a trip that could have 
been made in three quarters of an hour. 

How many times he had come for 
her at the Branders’ and how they had 
lingered going home! Mary, at that 
time, had known. Diana was sure of 
this. She had been so stodgily busy 
with her mending when they came in. 
“T am mending for my husband and 
his children,” her hands had seemed to 
say. As if anything so little could 
fasten a real man! But—he wasn’t 
that! Poor creature, who was afraid 
to try the deep waters! 

A blind rage overcame Diana and 
she paused again, trembling. 

All his caresses loomed as insults. 
All hers as something too beautiful, 
broken and wasted. The talk which 
had come after the bad dinner recur- 
red. He had followed -her to the hall 
where very softly she had begun to 
play snatches of Debussy. 

“You’d better not,” he said. 
might disturb her.” 

“The soft pedal’s on,” she answered 
coolly. 

“I'd rather you 
until Mary’s better.” 

Diana rose, closed the piano. 
shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“Diana,” said Stanley, looking at her, 
“I’m forty-five and a great fool. Could 
you go to the Branders’ for a little 
while? They are very fond of you.” 

That was subtly flattering; the lack 
of control it implied, a wonderful 
tribute. 

“T will help you to be strong!” she 
murmured. 

Then did Stanley Johns do the thing 
that Diana never forgave. 

“My dear child,’ he said, laughing, 
“that is—really rich! I know I’m no 
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good, but, in all frankness, you helped 
me to stray. And do you know that 
she probably knew? My son—seems to 
think so. He told me with an air that 
she had been miserable for months with 
a sickness worse than physical.” 

“She would have to suffer,” said 
Diana, “but as I said, if she loved you, 
the suffering would be her offering, her 
tribute. And when two people 

“Forget the laws,” broke in Stanley, 
“and snatch their happiness—if it 
would prove to be that—at the expense 
of every one else’s peace and pride 
why, my dear child, think of the life 
of a woman so abandoned and the way 
the children would grow up, ashamed 
of their father and his story. Three 
of them, you know!” 

Diana moved away. 

Stanley laughed unpleasantly. 

“While we were imagining moonlight 
rides in Venice,’ he “she 
making our comfort, shielding, working 
for us, and suffering on account of us.” 

“What are your ideas about love?” 
asked Diana. “Have you forgotten 
what I gave you?” 

Stanley put his hands on her shoul- 
ders. He shook her gently and felt 
none of her cruel appeal through his 
touch of her. 

“7 have stained you,” he said, “but 
as surely, you have stained me. I have 
been a great fool all my life, but never 
such a cruel one before. Forgive me 
and yourself and marry that little 
Branders pup who is crazy about you. 
Have children, Diana. They'll keep 
you straight. Darn socks, as Mary 
does”—he paused—“and,” he went on 
softly, “you'll find yourself helping 
yourself and every one else.” 

Then Diana spoke—blistering accu- 
sations whispered in a shaking voice. 

“Tt’s all true, I know, and I thank 
you,” Stanley said simply, and then he 
turned away. 

At the dining-room door he had 
heard Roger’s opinion of him and had 
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turned, shaking and aching, to go to 
his study. His inkwell was empty and 
full of a thick, flaky deposit. A button 
gone from his coat, the one he always 
buttoned, left him vaguely troubled 
from the unusual looseness of that gar- 
ment. 

He began to see, as he suffered from 
the loss of what Diana gave him, his 
children’s indifference, and his hate of 
himself, what putting buttons on and 
filling inkwells meant, the echo that 
those small acts were of love, unselfish- 
ness, and giving. The littleness of the 
deeds faded and was swallowed up in 
the things that made them and these 
were too tall for Stanley K. Johns to 
reach, to see, or even gauge with the 
sort of eyes that God had given him. 
He knew this from suffering, and the 
knowledge made him grow. 

He hurried down the hall. He had 
always gone to Mary with his hurts and 
he had to now. The day nurse met him 
at the door of the room where Mary 
lay. 

“Can't I see her a moment?” he en- 
treated. 

The nurse decided that he could. 

“But don’t excite her,” she warned. 
“You really mustn’t!” 

He went in. Mary opened her eyes 
slowly. She smiled with evident ef- 
fort. Stanley’s throat felt thick. He 
tried to speak, failed, and groped for 
her hand, so curiously white and idle 
looking for Mary’s hand! 

“Will you please get well?” he whis- 
pered uncertainly, after a moment, and 
then he hid his face against her arm, 
seeking desperately for control. Mary 
didn’t answer. When Stanley raised 
his head, he saw that she was crying. 

“My God!” he said, “what have | 
done? She told me not to excite you. 
I didn’t mean to. [’m sure my manner 
was calm, but perhaps Ethel’s threaten- 
ing to leave and the children all crying 
did upset me!” 

Mary moved suddenly. 
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“Ethel?” she asked. “What is the 
matter?’ She mopped her tears away 
with a little square of medicated 
cheesecloth, and then looked up at her 
husband. 

“Nothing, nothing at all!” said the 
returned nurse, glaring at Stanley K. 
Johns, utterly forgetful of her late awe 
of him. “Everything’s going beauti- 
fully, Mrs. Johns, everything. I think 
Ethel had a toothache, but she’s all 
right now. And now, Mr. Johns, I’m 
sorry, but you must go.” 

“Wait,” said Mary, “just a moment. 
I want to see him, may I? For a 
minute alone.” 

The nurse nodded and went to stand 
outside the door. 

“Do you really want me to get well?” 
she whispered. 

“Oh ” gasped Stanley, and then 
he leaned down and kissed her hand 
and, because her arm drew him close, 
her cheek. “I am not fit for you,” he 
said, with a catch in his breath. 

“Oh, yes, you are, dear,” answered 
Mary happily. ‘Why, there’s a button 
off your coat. Tell Ethel I'll be up 
soon and that to-morrow I'll help her 
plan meals myself.” And, as Stanley 
vanished, she added: “Now, I wonder 
whether Elizabeth’s been trying to run 
things ?” 


CHAPTER X. 

“Damn!” said Stanley K. Johns. 
The inkwell was empty. “Mary!” he 
called loudly. Mary, who had been up 
for over two weeks, appeared in the 
doorway. “Do you know that my ink- 
well’s empty?” he asked in a painfully 
low, repressed voice, “I ask, is it proper 
for a man with a secretary and a wife 
who says she likes a 

“There, there, dear!” said Mary, 
coming forward with a big bottle and 
filling the well. Then she disappeared, 
looking back from the door. Her hus- 
band didn’t see her. He was engrossed, 
submerged, happily gone in his work. 
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“You're so sweet,” he said unexpectedly 
and sharply. “I haven’t always acted as 
I should to you——” 
“Oh, nonsense!” Mary. ‘Dear, 


there’s a thread on your shoulder.” 


said 


Mary went downstairs. 
sitting on the long bench which backed 
against the stair, polishing skates. He 
looked up and smiled. 

“Hello, mumsie,” he said. 

“My dear,” said Mary, puffing a 
little, “I didn’t know you were home 
from school. My goodness, I did spill 
ink that time. Right in the middle of 
the front breadth, too. Skating, dear?” 

Mary sat down and reached for her 
mending basket. Her son watched her. 

“The laundry runs them through the 
mangle,” she said, holding up a union 
suit, ‘and takes the buttons off. What 
have you to tell me? [ see it in your 
eyes. We’re going to have hot mince 
pie to-night, so do be in time for din- 
ner. Mrs. Sipe doesn’t think that 


Roger was ' 








brandy is good for growing boys, but 
I don’t think a dash—a hole in your 
gloves? Let me see, Roger.” 

Roger passed over his gloves. 

“T’ve been to the Branders’,” he said. 

“Yes?” answered Mary. Then she 
emptied her button box, putting the 
desired buttons, selected after much 
pawing, in her mouth. “How is 
Diana?” she asked bravely, if some- 
what thickly. “And why doesn’t she 
run in oftener? I declare I’ve only 
seen the child once since I’ve been 
about. Her flowers were lovely. 1 
hope you told her how pretty they 
were.” 

“T didn’t! Mother, you'll swallow 
one of those buttons!” 

“No, I won’t. I hoped you’d think 
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to speak of them. I wrote her, but I 
think an added word means a lot. How 
is she?” 

“Well, and pretty as ever. 
going to marry Billy. She’s 
flirting with him all summer. I 
him kiss her way back in July.” 

“You shouldn’t have told me,” said 
Mary, dumping the somewhat damp- 
ened buttons out on the bench. Her 
face was glorious with happiness. “I’m 
sure I hope they’ll be happy,” she con- 
tinued after a moment. “Are the 
Branders pleased ?” 

“Oh, yes. They’re pleased enough. 
They aren’t the kind who think. Diana 
said that since she was to be married 
so soon, she wouldn’t come back here.” 
Roger paused. “How did you stand it, 
mother ?” he asked bluntly. 

Mary carefully placed a button and 
took the first fastening stitches before 
she answered. 

“It was hard,” she acknowledged, 
“but with your father—well, years ago 
I stopped thinking of him as a hus- 
band, at least, all the time—and any 
woman is much happier if she does that 
—and began to think of him in the 
light of—of eo 

“A spankable brat!” interspersed her 
son. “But you know, mother, that 
satisfaction is denied, and he’s not!” 

“No, but he’s like one in a way,” said 
Mary. “Any man is. He’s foolish and 
silly. Of course, I love him, you know 
that—my, there’s a draft here!—and 
I don’t say I didn’t suffer. I did. I 
thought it might be very unpleasant, 
before he was through with it. The 
child had ideas, you see. She smoked 
and thought that love was as easy to 
put on as a bonnet and that the person 
who wore it could take it off like a 
bonnet, too. Well, you know, they 
can’t, and there’s something about the 
cement of the years that makes a per- 
son as clever as your father is, even 
love a person as stupid as I am. She 
didn’t reckon with that. She thought 
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I was dumpy, and I am, and that I 
didn’t stimulate your father. I don’t, 
but he doesn’t need it. Why, when 
Miss Townsend, who gave _ those 
Browning readings here that summer 
when every one had rose colds, stimu- 
lated him and they chased around 
together so much, he did such poor 
work that even he didn’t think it was 
good. And then she went away and 
he began to fume about inkwells and 
the noise you children made, and was 
perfectly natural and did good work 
again.” 

“T remember,” said Roger, “but that 
wasn’t as bad.” 

“No,” agreed Mary, “this was the 
worst.” She laughed, selected another 
button, and then spoke. “My, how I 
cried!” she said. “I used to do it while 
I was cleaning the bathtub. [Ethel 
never does seem to get around to that! 
It was the only time one of you chil- 
dren wasn’t tagging around me and so I 
did let out! Then, when you showed 
that you understood and were nice to 
me, that helped, but it hurt, too. Look 
here, dearie,” she said, an earnestness 
showing in her face. 

“Yes?” answered her son. 
thinking bitterly of his 
showed in his voice. 

“I want you to be nice to your 
father,” said Mary. “It’s all over, and 
it doesn’t help me to have you so short 
with him, Roger. He’s awfully sorry, 
dearie. The other day he got in the 
bathtub and there wasn’t any soap in 
the dish, and he didn’t say a word, 
and you can see from that that he’s 
not himself. And you know if you 
want me to be happy—I suppose you 
do?” 

Roger nodded. 

“You'll forget this and treat him 
naturally. My happiness consists in 
having you people feel pleasantly to- 
ward each other. This house is my 
office, you know, and when the force 
quarrels, my whole world is wrong. I 
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don’t mind hard work, or your father’s 
getting excited over contracts, or a 
flat omelette, or too strong or too weak 
tea, if you people love each other. I 
need that! I can’t run without it. It’s 
my gasoline—it’s any mother’s.” 

“T can’t be decent to him, mother, 
not after the way i 

“Yes, you can,” contradicted Mary. 
“Wasn’t I nice to that snip even while 
she despised me for the excellencies 
of my own cooking? My, how she 
lapped it up, thinking all the time that 
I was a drag on your father! When 
will they be married ?” 

“February.” 

“Well, well! You know her mother 
—your father told me this years ago, 
but he’s probably forgotten it—had 
just such an affair before she met Mr. 
Kinkead, and she took him on the 
bounce, and let him heal her heart, and 
she made a good wife. I do hope 
Diana will make a good one, too, 
Billy’s a good boy!” 

“Oh, it’ll be all right,” said Roger. 
“She’s beginning to enjoy the impor- 
tance their money brings, and she loves 
spending it. You can see that.” 

“She dresses beautifully,” said Mary. 
“She made me feel a frump always.” 

There were steps on the stair, and 
Stanley came hurrying down. He was 
tired from a long day at his desk and 
his face showed that he had really 
worked. 

“T’d thought of a tramp,’ 
seeing his son’s_ skates. 
working pretty hard.” 

He sat down and looked miserably at 
Mary. If he could just confess! If 
she wouldn’t be so kind, so kind! But 
she was too good and beautiful ever to 
understand a guilt as black as his! 
Thank God, Roger had been wrong and 
she had never seen! 

Roger opened his mouth and then 
spoke with evident effort. A mental 
icicle seemed to crack and then un- 
willingly thaw with his words. 
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“May I go with you?” asked Roger, 
glaring at the rug. The look on Mary’s 
face was reward enough. 

“I wish you would,” said Stanley 
humbly. Then he leaned forward and 
covered Mary’s hand with his. 

“The needle, dear,” she cautioned. 

“You’re so sweet,” he said unex- 
pectedly and sharply. “I haven’t al- 
ways—acted as I should to you.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Mary. “Dear 
there’s a thread on your shoulder.” 

Roger, struggling into a big coat, 
grinned on them, something new and 
beautiful in his eyes. Stanley got up, 
got into his outdoor things, and started 
toward the door. 

“T’m insane,” he said, “when I don’t 
realize how utterly I depend on you— 
what you are to me!” 

Alone, Mary wiped her eyes on the 
ankle of a union suit and then said: 

“Thank God, that’s over!’ after 
which she looked toward the door, 
“TI do hope,” she added fervently, “that 
they have their mufflers!” 

Outdoors the two male things walked 
over scrunching snow. 

“Your mother must never know 
what a fool I was,” Stanley was saying. 
This came after a frank confession in 
spite of the fact that there were no 
names mentioned. 

“No,” said Roger, “I suppose a man 
has to shield a woman,” and he grinned 
ecstatically at a golden winter sun that 
was sinking fast in the west sky. 

“Your mother isn’t the kind who 
would understand a failing such as 
that,” added Stanley. 

“And yet,” said Roger, “she under- 
stands a lot we don’t give her credit for, 
dad. She’s pretty wonderful!” He 
stopped, laughed happily, but not quite 
steadily. “Where would this family be 
without her?” he asked. “She knows 
men! Don’t you fool yourself. We're 
going to have mince pie for dinner and 
she knows we like the buttons on our 
clothes !” 
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Author of “Intimacy and Allur 


HE brought it to a meeting of the 
little club that was known to the 
irreverent as the “Talk-Festers.” 

It was a letter from her married sister 
who lived in a small city lacking such 
advantages, and the sister begged for 
assistance in these words: 

“T am in an awful quandary about 
rian. She is seventeen now, you 


Ww, 


That is, you ought to kn 


she is your goddaughter as well as 
‘ niece, and perhaps you remember 
» year when you nearly dropped her 
at the christening font. However, that 
what I started to say. I started 
ask you what you thought | ought 
to do. What do mothers, in more en- 
centers than this city of 
Oreville, do when their girls grow sud- 
denly mature and horribly searching? 
it seems ridiculous, but there isn’t a 
her of my acquaintance here to 
whom can talk with any hope of 
clay my own ideas on the mater- 
nal duty toward girls in their teens. 
Our information seems to end with the 
appearance of the permanent teeth! 
‘Marian asked me quite seriously 
other forenoon, when she and I 
sitting together in the sewing 
room, tucking a white voile for her, 
what was considered the highest pro- 
fession for a woman to follow. And 
I replied thoughtlessly and like the par- 
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“Is Love Enough?’ 
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“Marian looked at me so ponderingly 
that I felt myself tried and convicted 
of the sin of parroting, even before 
she spoke. Then she said: ‘Um. Is 
fatherhood considered the highest pro- 
fession for a man to follow?’ 

“T am ashamed to say that I slightly 
lost my temper. ‘Don’t try to be smart 
and modern, Marian,’ I said tartly. 
Watch what you are doing. You are 
puckering that blouse.’ 

“Marian undid the puckers quite 
docilely, and then she said so mildly 
that I was ashamed of my own petu- 
lance: ‘I didn’t mean to be smart, 
mother. I was really trying to think 
something out, and I was only wishing 
that you would help me think it out. 
It was like this—if a mother’s relation 
to her children is a business, a pro- 
fession, what is a father’s? Is that 
just something pleasant and personal, 
like his relations to his friends? What 
f want to know is this, you see: Why 
should a woman’s personal relations be 
a profession to her, while a man’s aren’t 
to him? Why can’t she just enjoy 
hers, as he does his, and be—a doctor 
or a dressmaker or a secretary or some- 
thing for a business? 

“Well, I saw with a daughter as pa- 
tient and judicial as Marian, it wasn’t 
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going to be enough to switch her on 
to some other line of thought, like a 
coral-colored sweater, or loganberry 
juice for her dance that evening. If 
motherhood was the high profession I 
had so glibly named it, how was I 
showing up as a professor when I 
couldn’t talk these things over with my 
daughter without losing my temper? 

“But the trouble was that I wasn’t 
able to talk them over! I had never 
thought them through, if you know 
what I mean. I don’t suppose that 
most women have thought them 
through, but if most women have 
daughters like my Marian, they’ve got 
to think them through now, or lose 
their daughters and their self-respect 
in the bargain! Marian has a good 
mind and she has been much better edu- 
cated than you and I were, Louise. 
That is, she has been trained to face 
facts. We were fed on noble and sen- 
timental axioms. ‘Be good, sweet 
maid, and let who will be clever’ was 
the keynote of our education. But 
Marian sees no reason why she cannot 
be both good and clever, and she says 
she doesn’t think that she can even be 
good without being reasonably intelli- 
gent! She told me so! 

“The things she put up to me in that 
miserable morning in the sewing room! 
[I had to come down off my maternal 
high horse, you see, and confess to her 
that I had never spent much time in 
the consideration of the philosophy 
underlying woman’s place in the scheme 
of things. I had to call her attention 
rather pointedly to the fact that I had, 
nevertheless, made a fairly successful 
job of life, that I had kept a man and 
four children well and happy and use- 
ful. And Marian looked at me with 
that contemplative air of hers and said: 
‘But, mother, don’t you think you 
might have been even more successful 
if you had really known what you were 
doing?’ Know what I was doing, if 
you please, Louise! But she wasn’t 


pert—she was scientifically interested ; 
and I had to accept that fact, and to 
say that perhaps I might have been, and 
that I would be glad to try to think 
things out with her! 

“These are a few of the posers she 
put to me. They hinge, you see, on 
that dread fact that ‘male and female 
created He them,’ the dread fact we 
were taught to put out of our minds 
when we were young! I need your help 
in trying to answer her. She asks why 
should the intimate, human relations 
constitute a profession for women, and 
remain merely the intimate, human joys 
of life for men? But, if it is true, 
if it is really true—I wish you could 
hear Marian stress that ‘really’—then 
why on earth doesn’t society recognize 
the human relations as woman’s final 
profession and prepare her for them? 

“ ‘Society,’ says Marian accusingly 
to me, as if I embodied the old thing, 
‘doesn’t recognize motherhood as a pro- 
fession to the extent of paying women 
to be mothers.’ I murmured that some 
States did, that there were mothers 
pensions, and that, during the war, sol- 
diers’ wives received allowances, allot- 
ments, for their children, as a matter 
of course. She nodded, a little im- 
pressed, but she wanted to know why 
they didn’t continue to receive allot- 
ments of their husbands’ salaries or 
wages just as automatically in peace as 
in war. I answered weakly that it 
might some time come to that, I sup- 
posed. 

“Then she wanted to know why, if 
society really meant what it said about 
the high profession of motherhood, it 
frowned so upon unmarried mothers. I 
almost lost my temper again. It is a 
dreadful thing,-Louise, to have your 
daughter try to discuss such things with 
you! But I reflected that she was 
bound to discuss them with some one, 
since they were on her mind, and that 
it had better be I. I answered, a little 
incoherently, with words about the 
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beauty of love and the monogamous 
home. 

“‘Oh!’ said Marian, in that horrible, 
balancing way of hers. ‘Oh! So it 
isn’t just motherhood that is the highest 
profession for a woman—it’s wifehood 
in a monogamous home, and then 
motherhood.’ I replied sullenly that it 
was. And then she wanted to know 
what was to become of the women who 
didn’t fit into that picture, and whether 
it would not be a social waste to train 
such women for it; and whether it was 
a social waste to train the girls who 
were to fit into the picture for some- 
thing else, like stenography or chem- 
istry and how you were going to dis- 
tinguish in time between the profes- 
sional mothers and the professional 
non-mothers. 

“But that wasn’t all! I don’t think 
it was even the worst. The worst was 
when she said to me very solemnly: 
‘Mother, if it is all true what you have 
been saying—and it sounds awfully 
pretty—about motherhood being the 


profession that engages all the best of 


a woman’s intellect and all the best 
of her emotions, and that rewards her 
the most richly, why aren’t girls en- 
couraged to boast of their ambition to 
become mothers? I remember when I 
was eleven and you heard me saying 
to a crowd of boys and girls that, when 
I grew up, I wanted to have six chil- 
dren, three girls and three boys, you 
told me, afterward, that I was too big 
a girl to talk that way. Why is it in- 
delicate for a big girl to talk like that, 
and proper only for a cunning little 
one who can’t know in the least what 
she is talking about ?’ 

“My dear Louise, I give you my 
word, I did not know the answer! 

“Oh, the things connected with this 
professionalizing of motherhood that I 
didn’t know the answer to! Was it 
because the continuance of the species 
depended so greatly upon the willing- 
ness of women to be mothers that peo- 


ple had agreed to call it the highest 
profession, she wanted to know. And 
did I, sitting there in all the wisdom of 
my middle age, think that the race was 
any such wonderful thing as to deserve 
to be continued at the price of one’s 
personal aspirations? She _ rather 
thought she would prefer to study geol- 
ogy! Yes, Louise, she did, that child, 
who is already a woman, that woman 
who is still a little, dreaming child, 
asked me that! What was the use of 
trying to flash a Jovian thunderbolt at 
her, and to blast her with the announce- 
ment that she mustn’t be impious? She 
didn’t mean to be impious. She was 
only saying aloud some of the things 
that simmer beneath her bobbed hair 
half the day, I suppose! She said that 
she wasn’t at all sure she herself should 
consider the race worth maintaining 
when the time came. She thought it 
had been acting worse than a lot of wild 
animals, if I cared to know her opin- 
ion! 

“And even if it were worth continu- 
ing, she said, even if it could some day 
be proved to her that the primal duty 
of woman was to help maintain it, why 
need that conclusion limit the profes- 
sions open to the female to the bearing 
and rearing of children? Weren't there 
other ways of continuing the race, that 
is, of saving it? She talked of epi- 
demics that doctors have put down. 
She talked dreamily of asylums where 
little, abandoned children were cared 
for. She talked of pioneers who 
opened up new lands and made them 
productive for the feeding of the race. 
My dear, your goddaughter is a won- 
derful little girl, and she made her 
mother quake with fear and pride as 
she sat there, tucking voile and talk- 
ing in funny, little, jerky sentences 
about the meaning of life! 

“T dare say that nature will take care 
of her. But nature is sometimes a cruel 
force. I hate to think that I, that al- 
most all mothers, send our little girls 
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out into the world with no adequate 
weapons against what may prove to be 
a demoniac force, ‘red in tooth and 
claw.’ And when girls want the weap- 
ons so, when they seek and search so 
wistfully for a true rule of life! Can't 
you Talk-Festers, can’t the philoso- 
phers, the feminists, the colleges—some 
one!—exercise ingenious minds upon 
their problems and formulate a little 


set of rules to which we mothers may 
refer as we do to the books on baby 
feeding? Mental pabulum for girls in 
their teens! And remember, Louise, 
they won’t be put off any longer with 
‘do lovely things, not dream them, all 
day long.’ You can’t rule them any 
longer with the categorical imperative. 
They’ve got to know the reason! Why 
is going to tell them what it is?” 


SOME BIRDS 


HE is a wise Owl indeed who always knows what is in his own nest. 


If you will have your canary sing, take him away from his mate—the 
reason, I suppose, why most men whistle on the street. 


If the bird of paradise were an angel, would woman wear his feathers 


on her hat? 


Leonardo da Vinci was the first man to discover the truth that robins mate 


for life. 
and women are not robins. 


When the ostrich grows foolish, he hides his head in the sand. 


History does not tell us the name of the first man to prove that men 


In which 


respect, he is wiser, after all, than a lot of people 


The ruffed grouse does not blame it on his wife. 


Little cares the pelican for the high cost of living. 


He can stow away 


luncheon and dinner while Garcon is punching his meal ticket for breakfast. 


So far as known to date, no compounder of hair tonic has been enterprising 
enough to claim that his mixture will put a pompadour on the bald-headed eagle. 


You may boast the eye of the eagle, but it is more important to have the 
wings of the eagle on which to go after what you see, and the talons of the 
eagle to catch and hold what you go after. 


The “goose that lays the golden eggs” is always the goose that somebody 


has killed before she lays them. 


Ornithologists tell us the secretary bird does not use a typewriter. 


chickens are more progressive. 


Some 
Atoystus COLL. 
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Iris Madison Gets a Thrill 


By Charles 


ILLUSTRATED 


A love story of rare 


T will be simple enough to tell this 
story when it is once begun. It 
needs some kind of a general prop- 

osition to start off with, which the story 
is supposed to illustrate. In other 
words, it should be a criticism of life, 
as your English professor in college 
used to say. Having the story itself 
all ready, the difficulty is to find a be- 
ginning which exactly fits. 

The other day in a restaurant, during 

a pause in the music, I overheard a 
young woman two tables away remark: 
“Every human being ought to have a 
thrill every day of his life.” She was 


quite a pretty young woman and was, 


possibly, not aware that others were 
getting their daily allowance then and 
there, looking at her. This fragment of 
her talk, broken away from its original 
moorings and drifting across the buzz 
of conversation at the intervening 
tables, might be recaptured and used 
here; or an introduction might be made 
by remarking, sententiously, that the 
“race is not always to the swift.” But 
the trouble with this time-honored re- 
mark is the implication that Walter 
du Raismes was slow—like a tortoise. 
He wasn’t. He was only lazy. In 
college, that seething maelstrom of 
adolescent furiousness, Walter had been 
noted for an ambition, not a wholly un- 
attainable one to a college man, to sit 
in a morris chair indefinitely, with a 
perpetual stein of beer on the flat arm 
and a perpetual supply of cigarettes. 
Outside of that he was noted for any- 
thing but slowness. His roommate, 
Bob Randolph, was not slow, either. 
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and delicate charm. 


He was the fastest half back on the 
gridiron in his day, and the surest at 
keeping his feet. May I interpolate, 
without fear of offense, that Walter’s 
speed in those halcyon days was of a 
different kind in respect to always keep- 
ing his feet? You will then see at once 
the distinction; and, to get back to 
thrills, you will understand how Bob 
Randolph could give half a hundred 
thrills to forty thousand people in the 
course of four periods of fifteen min- 
utes each; while Walter du Raismes 
never gave any one a thrill unless it 
was the campus policeman at one a. m. 

This isn’t a college story. It is best 
to come at once to the time, a few years 
out of college, when Walter and Bob, 
no longer “men” but ordinary human 
boys, are both in love with the same 
girl. 

And now I see my mistake. I ought 
to have begun with the girl. I hesi- 
tated because, in a manner of speaking, 
she was only half. To be exact, she was 
one of the two Madison girls. Dot was 
the other. Her name was Iris. The 
Madison girls went together—usually 
walking, taking long tramps. 

This place was a valley in the moun- 
tains. It formed a background for the 
Madison girls. There was a summer 
colony. A score of cottages built of 
rough timber, covered with dark slabs, 
and flanked by porches, hid away from 
each other in the young birch woods 
trailing up the mountainside. Water 
pipes like silver strings ran along the 
ground down from a mountain spring, 
and outdoor shower baths sequestered 
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themselves behind palings. The cot- 
tages were connected by wooden paths 
varied by shaky flights of steps. At 
night, with everything grown mysteri- 
ous and wildwoody and far away, you 
found your way about with a bug light. 
Up at the head of the valley rose the 
summit of the Wittemberg. It formed 
part of the view from the porch of the 


“Can you wake me at four o’clock to-morrow morning?” he asked. 
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clubhouse. Everybody from the cot- 
tages ate in this big clubhouse and 
danced there, and gave theatricals, and 
talked approvingly about everybody 
else. 

If any one tells you all summer places 
are alike in respect to the kind and 
amount of gossip indulged in, you want 
to go to Camp Algonquin. That is, if 
you can get properly introduced and ac- 
cepted. Jt is different. The people 
are all healthy and strong and they 
like each other. There is something 
about the clear air, the warm sun- 
shine, the bigness of things, that makes 
you see how human and kind-hearted 
everybody can be. 

The*Madison girls, as you have al- 
ready guessed, were of the athletic type, 
tall and lithe. Moreover, they had 
brown hair, fair, clear, oval faces, tip- 
tilted noses, and carried their clothes 
in a carefree manner, 
with all kinds of 
style and pep, and 
without effort. You 
know that type. In 
appearance one was a 
picture of the other, 
except that Iris’ eyes 
flashed and Dot’s eyes 
had a quiet, steady 
glam. This was 
rather misleading the 
first time you met 
them, because Iris, 
with all her bright 
glances, was the so- 
phisticated one; so 
far as a_ perfectly 
healthy girl of nine- 
teen, who has always 
had too much of 
whatever was good 
for her, can be de- 
scribed as_ sophisti- 
cated. Dot, on the 
other hand, possessed 
a sort of quiet enthu- 
siasm. She was 
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naively enthusiastic about everything 
—tennis, mountain climbing, dancing, 
teas, boys, Arnold Bennett, H. G. 
Wells, Tennyson, and Frank Tinney— 
to name only a few out of the long 
list of her winter and summer interests. 

Iris was really fond, in an undemon- 
strative way, of music, particularly of 
piano recitals and grand opera. She 
didn’t say much about it. She liked 
Frank Tinney, also, and some of the 
other things Dot liked. She had a more 
critical sense of values. She was flash- 
ing on the surface, but underneath a 
little tired of most things. It will help 
you to understand this story of which 
she is heroine if you remember this 
much about Iris. Call her blasé for 
short, if you want to. Or you can 
guess that she was that rare delight 
when you find it—a girl with brains. 

They were habituated to playing. 
Like all healthy young people they 
played hard. At the summer camp, 
tramping on roads and mountain trails 
formed a great part of their play; and 
Dot and Iris Madison were popularly 
supposed to be able to outwalk, out- 
tennis, or outanything outdoors, every- 
body—until Bob Randolph came. 

For example, before Bob’s arrival, 
they took out one time a convoy of 
boys, and the whole crowd did the old 
Curtis trail up over Giant’s Ledge, down 
to Winnisook, up Slide, Cornell, Wit- 
temberg, back down over the Terrace 
—in one day. That is twenty odd 
miles of the steepest climbing. The 
usual time for the trip is two days, 
spending the night midway in a cave on 
Wittemberg where you have to drive 
out the porcupines and take turns tend- 
ing the fire all night to keep them away. 
But they made the trip in one day, and 
joyfully recorded their adventure, with 
the date, in the club’s memorandum 
book. 

Then came Bob—it was along toward 
the end of July. He had never been to 
Camp Algonquin before, though he 
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knew some of the people; and as soon 
as he arrived and was made known by 
Walter du Raismes, he was recognized 
for his reputation and acclaimed as an 
acquisition. He didn’t need to do or 
say anything. He was the Randolph, a 
recent all-American half back. 

One evening, thumbing idly over the 
worn pages of the club book, he came 
upon the record of the most recent ex- 
ploit, the trip over the Curtis trail. He 
got up, put his hands in his pockets, 
whistled, and walked over to a map 
tacked on the wall and studied it. He 
sought the housekeeper. 

“Can you wake me at four o’clock 
to-morrow morning?” he asked. 

“Why, Mr. Randolph, I—I should 
be glad to—if I am awake myself, 
then.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Bob cheer- 
fully, “I'll borrow Mr. du Raismes’ 
alarm clock.” 

He strolled off, leaving the good 
woman, accustomed as she was to things 
of this nature, in a state of mild curi- 
osity as to his plans. 

The next morning he folded to a con- 
venient size a geological survey sheet, 
with the trails outlined, and thrust it 
into his hip pocket, stole with the im- 
pudent familiarity of a young man 
down into the unprotected pantry, 
found a loaf of bread, broke it in half, 
and squeezed the portions into his coat 
pockets, drank a quart of milk, and was 
off alone in the wet freshness of the 
dawn. He was back at seven minutes 
before noon. And until Walter and 
others cross-examined him on the dif- 
ferent parts of the trails, and made sure 
he wasn’t trying to put over a practical 
joke, no one would believe, at first, that 
he had covered the distance, had actu- 
ally made that two-day trip in a fore- 
noon. 

3ut it was a fact. 

The Madison girls made another 
elaborate entry in the book, going six 
miles to the village and buying a bottle 
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of red ink on purpose. And no one 
was more delighted at this record per- 
formance than they were themselves. 
Dot talked herself into a state of ex- 
haustion, going all over the camp and 
explaining it to every one. By dinner 
time Bob was more than ever the rec- 
ognized athletic hero of the place. 

To come to the story. A great many 
boys took to Dot, and Bob did at first; 
but later he gravitated toward Iris. 
Most observers guessed, and guessed 
rightly, that the one was Iris; though 
some still held out for Dot. It is 
worthy of notice in this connection 
that Walter’s and Bob’s ways of mak- 
ing love were different; or, to be exact, 
Walter didn’t make love at all. He just 
sat back and looked at Iris Madison 
whenever she chose to come within 
his range of vision. He would remain 
at breakfast, letting his coffee get cold 
and his cigarette burn into a thin ash 
and break off unnoticed while he 
watched quietly as Iris, over in the 
corner of the big dining room, ate her 
three courses of fruit, cereal, and eggs, 
preparatory to taking a walk with Bob. 
Iris sometimes looked back at him— 
that look of an old friend which might 
be translated : “I know you're there, just 
like the furniture.” But she must have 
carried away with her some picture 
of him—any girl would. 

Or he sat in the afternoon on the 
porch, watching the crowd play tennis. 
Change the morris chair in the college 
dormitory and the stein on the arm to a 
rustic porch chair and a glass of lemon- 
ade; change campus to camp, and you 
have him, still the same Walter du 
Raismes. 

You will ask: What could Walter do, 
then? Why is he and not Bob, the hero 
of the story? Wait and you will see. 
Perhaps you may guess it before you 
are told. 

Now it is time to mention, casually, 
Miss Slithers. She was a really charm- 
ing person of thirty-five, who painted 


landscapes, was musical, and read Berg- 
son. She used to talk to Walter be- 
cause he was so appreciative. At least, 
she said so. There was an old-fash- 
ioned square piano in the big club- 
room. It was banged on by all the 
youthful ten fingers in camp, and was 
used alternately with the victrola for 
dancing. Miss Slithers didn’t play for 
dancing. It spoiled one’s touch, she 
said. Walter didn’t seem to care much 
about his touch. The crowd could al- 
ways count on him to play. He was su- 
premely good-natured, and a supremely 
poor dancer, and so they-used to hang 
over him as though he were the center 
of attraction until they got him started. 
“Oh, Walter, do play for us! Oh, 
really, will you? That will be perfectly 
thrilling!’ And all that kind of thing. 
Then they’d go off and dance and for- 
get all about him. Once he looked up 
as Iris told him, with a little perfunc- 
tory emphasis, that it would be “thrill- 
ing.’ He singled her out of the crowd 
that clustered about the piano. 

“Til give you a thrill, some day, 
Iris,”- he said soberly. 

Vhich remark, because of its im- 
portance in the story, deserves all the 
emphasis a separate paragraph will 
give it. 

Iris, on this occasion, flashed a glance 
back at him out of her deep eyes. 

“I'd be glad of that, thank you!” she 
laughed. 

As the summer went on, Walter used 
to watch Iris and Bob dancing together 
as he played. Sometimes he struck 
wrong notes as his mind strayed too far 
from the keyboard and he thought of 
how well these two went together. 
When he did this he used to grin a lit- 
tle to himself. 

In the course of time, they had a con- 
cert for the benefit of something or 
other. Miss Slithers played selections 
from Grieg, Debussy, and Sibelius. 
Walter sat between the Madison girls 
and kept half of them in a suppressed 
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giggle with his serious put-on stare of 
appreciation—the Dot half. Iris, fond 
of music as she was, thought Walter 
too cynical and heartless, and disap- 
proved of his behavior. 

“T think you’re horrid!” 

“Miss Slithers doesn’t use the pedal 
right. She uses it like a schoolgirl,” 
replied Walter, sotto voce, attempting 
to justify his attitude. 

“Thank you, I am a schoolgirl.” 

“It’s a rotten piano, too, even if they 
did tune it,” added Walter. 

“Even so, I think we ought to listen.” 


“Walter! What is it? How did 
you know this was here? Why, 
I never heard Ps 


Miss Slithers was using her arms and 
wrists quite in the appproved fashion— 
so far, at least, as the eye was con- 
cerned. Her method of striking the 
keys might be described to the unini- 
tiated as an orgy of relaxation. 

“You're an awful prig, Walter, or 
else you know all about the piano!” 

“I’m an awful prig,” said Walter. 

“Sh—keep still, please,” commanded 
Iris. 

“Do you like music, really?” 

“More than anything in the world 
—real music,” Iris whispered. 
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Walter turned his attention to Dot, 
but he contrived to study Iris out of the 
corner of his- eye, and thought over 
what she had said about liking real 
music. 

Walter spent all the next day by 
himself, thinking about Iris. His 
dream of her seemed as far away and 
as difficult to reach as the summit of the 
Wittemberg which he could see from 
where he sat. 

A telegram came for him. He an- 
nounced rather regretfully that he had 
to go to New York on business. The 
crowd joked him about his general and 
specific aptitude for “business.” Wal- 
ter did not reply to the jokes. He 
climbed into the bus drawn by two 
horses and driven by a darky coachman, 
waved good-by, and was off down the 
road. He was gone three weeks. 

During that three weeks Bob Ran- 
dolph asked Iris Madison to marry him. 

Bob didn’t realize that Walter was 
his rival. He had no idea he had any 
advantage in Walter’s absence.  In- 
deed, how should he? Even had he 
known, Walter’s absence or presence 
would have made little difference to 
one of his direct methods. 

Bob’s proposal was like a whirlwind. 
It nearly swept Iris off her feet, ex- 
perienced as she was with boy pro- 
posals. And yet what she said was: 

“Bob, dear, I don’t know. Honestly, 
I don’t. It ought to be real. I want it 
to be so! Yes, I am crazy about you!” 

30b reluctantly agreed to let her think 
it over. 

Walter returned at the end of the 
three weeks and was welcomed by every 
one cheerfully. Then he was forgotten 
immediately in the interest of a tennis 
tournament. Bob and Iris were play- 
ing doubles and were putting up a slash- 
ing game. Just before lunch the two of 
them came up the steps swinging their 
rackets and bathed in perspiration. 
Iris wore a soft green sweater and short 
white skirt. Her hair was tied up with 


a piece of rope. It had come down and 
Bob had laughingly fixed it for her that 
way. The rope looked like a Greek 
fillet, and she like a nymph in beautiful 
disarray. She glowed with health and 
was a picture. Walter called out to 
her as she swung past: 

“Oh, Iris!” 

She and Bob walked over to him. 
Walter offered his chair. Iris flung 
herself into it with a gasp of fatigue. 

“Whew!” she exclaimed. 

“T have an idea,” said Walter. “Let’s 
you and me go for a tramp, after lunch, 
up Wittemberg.” 

“That certainly is a startling idea for 
you, Walter!” laughed Iris. 

“Iris is tired. She can’t go,” put in 
Bob. 

Iris flashed him a glance of disdain. 
She had only played four sets of ten- 
nis—a mere nothing. All she said was: 

“We haven’t anything on for this 
afternoon, Bobikins. Have we?” 

“N-no,” reluctantly admitted her 
partner in the tournament. “That is, no 
tennis.” 

“All right, Walter. 
thrilled to go!” 

She sprang out of the chair and went 
into the dining room. 

After lunch, Iris and Walter started 
up the road at a swinging gait. The 
road paralleled a mountain creek which 
sang its music, falling down over the 
roots of hemlocks and sycamores which 
arched above it, and hurrying and rush- 
ing over an inordinately wide bed of 
stones which it had polished and 
rounded. They came to where the trail 
left the road, dipped down, and crossed 
the creek. They leaped accurately 
from one smooth stone to another— 
there was no bridge—and scrambled 
over a fence and up into a field on the 
other side, where the clank of a cowbell! 
proclaimed the presence of cattle in the 
tall grass among the scattered young 
pines. A half mile farther they struck 
the foot of the trail where it winds up, 
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a worn stony path through the thick 
birches. They began the climb in ear- 
nest. At the first spring, under a great 
overhanging damp ledge, they paused 
for a drink. 

“Isn’t it a glorious day!” cried Iris, 
her face wet with drops of mountain 
water. ? 

You will be allowed, now, to guess 
that Walter had been secretly training 
for this climb. You will guess wrong. 
He had done nothing of the kind. He 
did manage to keep up with Iris, how- 
ever. Whether it was that the keen 
edge of her appetite for athletics had 
been slightly dulled by a morning of 
tournament tennis, or whether after so 
many triumphs she did hot care espe- 
cially to leave Walter behind, it is hard 
to tell. In any event she set only a 
moderate pace. Walter concealed his 
fatigue manfully until, after one final 
upward climb, they emerged upon the 
Terrace. Here a stony, brush-covered 
plateau stretched before them like a 
shelf, and just beyond rose the over- 


hanging cone of the summit, no longer 
far away and blue, but near and dark- 
fringed against the sky. 

“Well,” he gasped, out of breath, 
“we’re—halfway. What’s the—use—of 


rushing. Let’s—look back—at the view 
for a while.” 

“Let’s,” agreed Iris. “I’m a little 
tired—not physically, you know, but 
mentally—of all this rushing around. 
I’d love to stay here all day and look 
over there at those mountains, like a 
herd of elephants, and clouds like that.” 

They had found a place to sit down 
and were leaning against a great pud- 
dingstone bowlder, and were looking 
back in the direction from which they 
had climbed. Walter turned a swift 
glance upon her. 

“T always thought you were really 
that kind,” he said. 

“What kind?” 

“Bored—with things in general. [ 
mean, underneath you are that kind of 
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a girl. And when you said what you 
did you echoed my own thoughts.” 

Iris sat and stared ahead of her. 

“How did you guess?” she asked 
finally. “Do you know, I think I have 
changed this summer. I seem to be 
older. I am almost twenty now. And 
I have had so much of teas, dances, 
theater, motoring, everything, in winter, 
and all this endless play—play—fun— 
in summer. What is it all for?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Walter. “I 
never got the hang of it at all myself. 
My father thinks I’m a loafer. He 
wants me to go into his office this year. 
But the way I feel is that I don’t need 
to make money. He loves it—I’m glad 
he does—but I don’t; nor to spend 
money either. And if I can’t find the 
real things in life, I feel as though I 
would rather just keep still and do 
nothing.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self! Look at Bob. He doesn’t have 
to earn money, either. But look at the 
way he works.” 

“Yes, Bob’s a wonder, isn’t he?” 
agreed Walter. “Well, I suppose I will 
do something. In fact, I have a sort 
of an idea.” 

“What is it? Do tell me!” cried Iris. 

“Well, if I do anything at all,” he 
answered, rather vaguely, “I want it 
to be something real, something that 
gives you a thrill to live with!” 

“That’s the trouble with me,” echoed 
Iris. ‘“‘I—I can’t seem to get a thrill 
out of anything any more. Do you 
suppose there is something the matter 
with me? What are the real things?” 

“Oh, music, pictures, books, travel— 
all that stuff, I suppose,” replied Wal- 
ter. But he watched her closely. 

“What you need, Iris,” he said a mo- 
ment later, “is to have some one sur- 
prise you with some little thing, some- 
thing new—I mean new to you—some 
old thing in a new setting.” 

They lingered a while longer, saying 
very little. 
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“Come,” said Walter, getting to his 
feet. “If you don’t mind, we'd better 
start now because I want to take it easy 
—just stroll up. I’d rather talk to you, 
anyway, than walk.” “ 

“All right. I haven’t ever talked to 
you very much. Miss Slithers seems to 
do most of that. It’s funny, I’ve known 
you so long—three summers. but you 
know, the crowd is always doing some- 
thing, and I suppose with me, it’s just 
habit. Yes, let’s stroll along.” 

If you had seen them, Iris in advance, 
lithe as a deer, whipping her way across 
the plateau through the stunted brush, 
you might not have called it a stroll. 

In the course of time, after follow- 
ing the blazes on the tree trunks where 
the trail lost itself time and again in the 
wild growth of the forest, they came to 
the final ascent, and at last after a seem- 
ingly interminable succession of ledges 
and ladderlike windings they reached 
the cold, icy, fragrant, balsam-crowned 
summit. They sat down near the black- 
ened remains of a fire, on a great smooth 
platform of rock. They let their feet 
overhang the edge, and gazed out over 
the immense view—the kindly grandeur 
of rounded, forest-covered summits, the 
sweep of forest-buried slopes, and far- 
off, hazy valleys—a dream of a world. 

They sat there a long time saying 
nothing. The wind blew chill and fra- 
grant up the slopes of the mountain- 
side. It played rudely with Iris’ hair. 
A porcupine clambered slowly toward 
them. Walter shied a rock at it. The 
porcupine stared back with its impu- 
dent, black little face, unimpressed with 
Walter’s marksmanship, and then took 
a lazy, ambling departure, its quills 
rolling in waves over its little body. 
They both laughed at the creature. 

“That’s the way I feel myself,” com- 
mented Walter, “like taking my time.” 
He paused. “Iris,” he went on, after a 
moment, “I brought you here to tell you 
something about myself—about our- 
selves.” 
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Iris looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Iris, what you need is to get off the 
beaten roads, even off the trails.” 

“All right,” she laughed. ‘“Let’s!” 

“] mean it. Come here.” He got to 
his feet and led- the way back along the 
trail. She followed him. After about 
five minutes’ walk deep in the woods, he 
turned aside from the thread of a path 
which wound its way over worn roots. 

“You know,” he said, ‘a hundred 
yards to one side of this trail you might 
live a year and no one would ever find 
you.” 

They were walking now over giant 
bowlders, buried in centuries of green 
moss, so deeply buried as to have lost 
all resemblance to stone and to have 
become one vast carpet of mattresses 
into which they sank ankle-deep ; along 
under the lee of damp ledges with lacy, 
hanging borders of icicles; while over- 
head the virgin hemlocks towered with 
thin fringed branches penciled upon 
the blue sky. It was twilight, except 
where, into this mysterious gloom of 
the forest, the sunlight shot its haphaz- 
ard golden arrows. 

They paused on a little rise, looking 
for a possible way down. They finally 
found it and began to scramble down, 
and then Iris stopped, holding on by a 
root, and cried out: 

“Walter! What is it? 
know this was here? 
heard——” 

She broke off, staring ahead in aston- 
ishment. 

“It wasn’t here,” 
I put it here.” 

“When ?” 

“Just lately.” 

“Walter, 1 don’t believe you! How?” 

“Yes—contractor—gang of work- 
men—bonus for quick job.” 

“Oh—no!” 

“No. I’m wrong, I shouldn't have 
said that. I took a lamp and rubbed it, 
and the genie came, and prostrated him- 
self.” 


How did you 
Why, I never 


said Walter, “until 
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Now you will begin to surmise, while 
Walter is indulging in his fancy for ex-_ 
planations, how he had made use of his 
absence from the camp. But you will 
not surmise the whole of it, yet. Just 
ahead of them, in a small natural clear- 
ing in the forest, stood a log hut 
thatched with brush. It seemed to be- 
long there, to have always been just 
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The little hut be- 
came an enchanted 
cave. Iris was silent. 
Her eyes flashed 
like jewels. 


there. And yet, when they came closer, 
there were the freshly cut ends of the 


tree trunks. No path led to the door. 
There was just a carpet of slippery 
brown needles. 

“What—why did you do it?” 

“For you,” said Walter. 

“But——” 

Walter took a key out of his pocket, 


ba 
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went up to a bark-covered door, and 
opened it. 

“Come in,” he said. 

Like a nymph surprised, like a dryad 
drawn away from the heart of her hid- 
ing by some strange apparition, Iris tip- 
toed softly over the carpet of needles 
and entered the twilight of the little 
interior. 

“Oh, Walter,” she said, “you have 
given me a thrill!” 

Indeed, he had. Inside, the little hut 
was larger than it seemed from the 
outside. It was floored, and covered 
with a beautiful soft rug. There was 
a deep leather chair, a table, book- 
shelves, a divan, a fireplace. The walls 
were hung with rugs. Bronze sconces, 
attached to the walls, held candles. 
Walter lit two of them. They added a 
sparkle to the subdued light which 
found its way in through the window. 
He also touched a match to a pile of 
fragrant knots in the fireplace. The lit- 
tle scene became at once homelike and 
luxurious. There was even a piano— 
a grand piano in the far corner. 

“Why the piano?” asked Iris, won- 
deringly, as her eyes strayed to it. 

“Why not?” laughed Walter, in an- 
swer, 

“But away up here!” 

“Yes, I thought of Chopin at Ma- 
jorcea.” 

Iris flung herself down upon the 
divan and buried her face a moment 
in a cushion made of balsam needles. 

“Walter, Walter, what are you—a 
magician ?” 

“Yes,” said Walter, sitting down at 
the piano and fingering idly a few 
chords. “What do you want—ginger 
ale—eats—anything ?” 

“Oh, how good of you—but I’m not 
thirsty or hungry,” answered Iris. 
“What a clear tone that piano has! 
And how delicious it sounds way up 
here on the mountaintop! I heard 
Bauer last winter—you know, in one of 
those hot, shiny concert halls.” 


“Yes, I know,” said Walter. 

“T was wishing pe 

“T know that, too,” he interrupted. 

“Wouldn’t it be grand, up here?” 

“What did Bauer play?” asked Wal- 
ter. 

“Oh, different things. I remember 
the ‘Liebestodt,’ from ‘Tristan’—Liszt’s 
arrangement. It was wonderful.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to hear it now?” 

“Wouldn’t I just! Why, if Bauer 
were here iy 

Walter struck a low, ringing chord, 
then another. Iris listened a moment. 
Then she sprang to her feet, electri- 
fied. She darted across the room and 
seized Walter by the shoulders and 
stared down into his face. 

“Walter! Don’t tell me you can 
play!” 

“Me? Why, haven’t you heard me 
all summer ?” 

“No! I don’t mean that at all. I 
mean really play! Oh, you can, you 
can!” 

Walter looked up at her and smiled. 

“Perhaps,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you ever tell me?” 

“T have only known you up here at 
camp—in the summers—and there was 
nothing but that tin pan of a thing 
to play on—and besides, I didn’t know 
you cared.” 

She ran back and curled up among 
the cushions. 

“Now begin!” she said, under her 
breath. 

Walter began the “Liebestodt” over 
again and played. The light from the 
candles fell across him as he sat with 
his head bowed slightly. He did not 
once look up. He hardly moved. Even 
his hands seemed to be still as the music 
grew under his fingers like a cloud 
which seemed to spread out from the 
hut and envelop the mountaintop. 

Little voices, like the voices of fairy 
goblins, raised their tiny melodies above 
the waves of sound—pleasant little gob- 
lins that winked at Iris and made her 
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smile, gentle little fairies that caressed 
her ears, hidden under her waving 
brown hair, and whispered to Iris 
memories of three summers that were 
gone, willful little sprites that coiled 
their beautiful fingers about Iris’ heart, 
and hurt, and would not let go. The 
little hut became an enchanted cave. 
Iris, in her green sweater, was silent 
like some goddess charmed into jade. 
Her eyes flashed like jewels. 

And so she sat and listened while 
Walter’s music sang its way through 
her brain and heart, as he played many 
things to her, one after another, things 
of Grieg, Debussy, and Sibelius. 

Iris’ eyes were on the ground as 
Walter finished. She rose slowly, 
sighed, and came toward him. Then 
she flung herself with a little cry at his 
feet, put her arms across his lap, kneel- 
ing on the beautiful rug, her hair all 
awry, laid her head down and cried. 

if that sounds theatrical or out of 
key, it wasn’t so at all. It was what 
she felt. If you have ever seen tears in 
a tomboy’s eyes you have seen tears 
that are real. Tomboys don’t cry easily. 

They went and sat down side by side 
on the divan. 

“T said I wanted to tell you some- 
thing about myself. ” began Walter. 

“You have told me already.” 

“Do you know that I want to marry 
you?” 

“Yes. I know that now,” said Iris. 
“You told me when you began to play.” 

“T meant,” said Walter, “to tell you 
in just that way.” He paused. “If we 
do marry,” he went on, “we can go 
abroad, and I can study. I think I 
want to do that. Perhaps I could really 
play, some day.” 

“T should say you could! Why, Wal- 
ter, Walter, you can play now. Don't 
you know it?” 

Walter sat looking down and said 
nothing for a minute or two. “Of 
course,” he began again, “we've both 
been abroad before. But Iris, you 
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know, it would be different! Just to 
live in some place—I think—that is— 
if you would—could P 

He broke off and looked at her a 
long time. Then he kissed her rather 
diffidently on the lips. He lifted her 
face and kissed her again. 

“You will marry me 
and waited. 

She was very still and her eyes were 
shut. At last she nodded her head. 

“T want to tell you something,” she 
whispered. 

“T know it. Did Bob——” 

“Yes. And—he kissed me—once.” 

Walter laughed. 

“Please don’t laugh, Walter.” <A 
deep flush went over her face. “He 
—I couldn’t help it—he kissed me more 
times than I can count.” 

“It makes you more interesting,” 
said Walter quietly, kissing her more 
times than you could count. There is 
no essential difference between Bob and 
Walter when you get to this part of 
their love-making. 

A little later Walter said, speaking 
from somewhere out of the middle of a 
great world brimming full of oceans of 
happiness, “I wonder—Bob ought to 
marry Dot. Don’t you think he will? 
Well, maybe he will. He’s such a P 

“Oh, don’t I know it? Dot and I are 
crazy about Bob!” 

“Aren’t you crazy about me, now?” 

“No. It’s different. I love you!” 
said Iris. 

“Is that our valley? Oh, it is!” ex- 
claimed Iris, turning to look out of the 
window, and catching a glimpse of a 
vista under an arching hemlock branch. 

“Yes. You can see it from this side 
of the summit.” 

“Play just once more before we go.” 

“All right,” said Walter. “I sup- 
pose we must go!” Then he smiled 
and quoted: 


” he said, 


“For love is of the valley, 
Come thou down.” 
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“Indeed, it isn’t,” contradicted Iris. 
“It is away, high up—like this.” 


It was dark when they reached the 
foot of the trail. It had been dark, in 
fact, for some time and they nearly 
lost their way. But luck favored them. 

“Here’s the creek,” Iris cried. “I 
hear it now. This way.” 

They crossed the creek successfully 
where the white, dry tops of the stones 
gleamed in the starlight above the black 
rush of the water. It was on the far- 
ther side that Walter slipped and gave 
a short cry. 

“Oh, it’s all right. Nothing. Just my 
ankle,” he called ahead to Iris, in an- 
swer to her question. “In fact, it’s 
splendid. It’s a ready-made excuse. 
I’ve been wondering what we could say 
about being out so late. Now they will 
simply have to forgive ms, and we don’t 
have to lie, at all! We can just say I 
wrenched it up on the Terrace and 
took hours to come down. It is really 
wrenched, you know.” Walter laughed 
at his own elaborate casuistry. 

Twenty minutes later they hobbled 
into the clubhouse, Walter’s hand bear- 
ing heavily on Iris’ shoulder. 

“Well, Iris!” said her mother, wait- 
ing at the door. “I was 

“T know you were, mother, dear!” 

But a shout of greeting interrupted 
them. 

“Tris has brought him back, dam- 
aged!” 

“Yes,” admitted Walter, “I’m mor- 
tally wounded!” 

Five girls and three boys cut off his 
shoe and, keeping up a fire of questions 
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as to how it happened, bound up the 
swollen ankle. 

“How is it now?” they asked him. 

“It doesn’t hurt,” laughed Walter. 

The three boys carried Walter over 
to the old tin pan of a square piano. 

“Now we'll dance to celebrate your 
rescue,” they said. 

And—after they had considerately 
brought him things to eat—they did. 

Most love stories have an anticlimax 
something like this. So why care about 
it? Or attempt to change it? Real life 
goes right on just the same, anyway, 
in the same old undramatic fashion. 
People aren’t going to stop and line up 
to sing a final chorus at an imaginary 
audience just because you and I agree 
to get married—especially when, as in 
Walter’s and Iris’ case, they don’t 
know anything about it yet. 

And so we take leave of Walter as 
he watches Iris and Bob dancing to- 
gether, thumping obligingly away with 
his ragtime, and once in a while catch- 
ing her eyes looking at him over Bob’s 
shoulder. 

“He’s an awfully nice boy! I’m so 
sorry about his ankle,” observed Miss 
Slithers to Mrs. Madison. “Of course, 
he’s young and frightfully inartistic— 
just like a healthy boy. But he has 
some really good, solid qualities, and 
he’ll develop.” 

“T wonder,” remarked Mrs. Madison, 
“if these children ever get tired of do- 
ing things.” 

After the dancing was over, Walter 
took from his coat a sprig of balsam he 
had picked near the summit, and gave 
it, jokingly, to Dot to wear for him. 
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HE great room was shadowy, full 
of the smell of good tobacco, 
warm—at the far end, the rug 

had shafts of firelight across it. 

One of the men there, spoke. 

‘So old Rod is back in the straight 
and narrow, and all is forgotten!” 

“Yes. I just saw the reconciliation. 
Some dramatic scene, too. Gracia did 
it splendidly.” 

The third man of the group shifted 
his position and threw one leg over the 
pillowy arm of his chair 

“You talk like'a pair of gossips. 
We've all talked so for months. This 
may be a man’s club, but I’m hanged 
if we shouldn't all be drinking tea and 
knitting.” 

The first speaker crossed to the fire 
and stood looking down at the man 
in the chair. 

“’m just back home and I want to 
know what’s been doing. When a fel- 
low like Rod, whom we have known 
all our lives, gets in bad, I want to 
know why!” He turned to the other. 
“You tell me, as our friend here is 
too peeved to talk about it.” 

He lighted a fresh cigar and sat 
down on the couch where the light 
streamed; the man in the chair was in 
a shadow. 

“It was this way,” began the one 
appealed to. ‘Rod met this girl on 
his fifteenth wedding anniversary—old 
enough to know better, eh? She is a 
pretty thing: not many curves and the 
hildish, wide-eyed look, you know. 
Hair straight back and black as coals. 
Her pose, not to giggle like the rest. 
She dances like an angel—you have to 


give it to her, she can dance! Hands 


about as big as the claws of a canary; 
wrists and ankles like pipestems. That 
sort. Unusual. And Rod fell for it.” 

“Fell hard?” 

“Hard! Well, I guess yes! Got out 
a brass band. Showed no sense at all.” 

“And Gracia?” 

“You can imagine how Gracia would 
take a thing like that. Head up. No 
chance on earth for Rod. She couldn’t 
see why, you know. She is the kind of 
woman who just couldn’t see why. 
She lives with the single standard and 
all that. No sympathy. No excuse. 
Nothing but depravity in it. You know 
how she would take it.” 

“It got pretty bad, did it?” 

“Rather! Rod came here to the club 
to live. Gracia went everywhere as 
white as—well, as white as a woman 
could be. She scorned rouge. The 
whole thing was talked about a lot 
because of their position, you know. 
It was a winner as a sensation!” 

“Until when ?” 

“Right up to the present day, my 
boy. You are in at the death. We 
have taken our lives in our hands for 
weeks, talking to Rod. But upon my 
word, I don’t believe he ever quite 
grasped what we were saying, he was 
so wrapped up in the situation. Talk 
went into one ear and out of the other. 
Then some one went to her.” 

“To Gracia?” 

“No, to the girl. 


Our crusty friend 
here,” indicating the man in the chair 
in the shadow, “will have to admit that 


the interview wasn’t talked about. We 
don’t know what argument was put up 
nor what the girl said—but she chucked 
him!” 
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“And peace descended” 

“Not at once. Only to-day I went 
with Rod to Gracia, for the first time.” 

There was silence in the room. The 
visitor stretched his long length above 
the fire and waited. The huddled man 
in the big chair did not speak. 

“I’m not going to be as discreet as 
the emissary to the girl,” said the nar- 
rator with a laugh. “I’m going to say 
that Rod and Gracia ended the thing 
with all kinds of dignity. She came 
across the room—that big drawing- 
room of theirs, you know—and the sun 


streaked into her hair so it shone like ~ 


gold. She held out her hand and Rod 
took it. As I cleared out, I looked back. 
He was kissing her. Well, we all feel 
—every one except Perk, here, and his 
grouch—that we have raised our family 
and may now enjoy ourselves again.” 

The guest laughed slightly. 

“It won’t really hurt them,” he ven- 
tured. 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking,” 
spoke the other eagerly. “It’s just what 
Rod and Gracia needed. If you had 
seen her to-day, without her haughti- 
ness—she was strong on that, you 
know—without her arrogance, and 
have seen Rod with a new sort of 
hushed look in his face, you would 
think, as I did, that the whole thing 
was ordained for their good. And, by 
Jove! I believe it was—so that two 
people could go through a crisis and 
come out stronger and more human. I 
tell you, I believe it was ordained.” 

“Ordained that he should meet that 
girl?” 

“Oh—or some one. It doesn’t make 
any difference about the particular girl. 
She was incidental.” 

The man in the puffy chair extracted 
himself. He came into the light. 

“A little hard on the incidental,” he 
said, 

They looked at him. 


“Rod is forty. Incidental is eighteen. 
Ordained for his good at her expense? 
I don’t get it!” 

The man who had done the talking 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Pooh!” he said brusquely. 
not the kind to care.” 

“No She killed 
night !” 

“What!” 

“I say she killed herself to-night.” 

The three men stood on the rug, 
silent for seven strokes of the clock. 

“But—girls at eighteen—like her— 
don’t do that thing!” 

“This is done.” 

Again they stood silently. 

“Of course, it doesn’t matter. She 
was only a dancer. Events are pre- 
arranged so that certain people may be 
developed and certain others crushed 
en route. It’s part of a.scheme. But 
she didn’t know that—then, you see. 
Little Incidental had no solid, well-fed 
bunch to stand back of her. It was 
all just a Lit too rough for eighteen.” 

A door opened. 

“Hush! Here’s Rod.” 

The three men watched him as he 
walked the length of the long room. 
He was erect, tall, gray at his temples, 
his evening clothes perfection, his 
every motion casual, confident. 

The man took his hat and coat from 
the arm of the stuffed chair. 

“I’m going,” he said, “to do every 
last, futile thing that can be done for 
Little Incidental.” 

He passed, unseeing, the outstretched 
hand of the newcomer who joined the 
others at the fire. 

“What’s the matter with Perk?” he 
asked. 

“Oh—I don’t 
guess.” 

Then they talked a bit haltingly, and 
went in to dinner. 


“She’s 


herself to- 


know. Nothing, I 
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If you recall Miss Lockhart’s earlier stories in SMITH’S, you will 
know exactly what a treat is offered you in these twelve pages. 


HE bishop of the diocese hinted 
that Upper Sage Creek was a 
little—er—‘‘difficult” when he 

assigned that parish to Henry Bethly 
as his first charge after he had gradu- 
ated and been duly ordained into the 
Episcopal ministry. 

Rectors who had gone before had 
applied a more vigorous term in de- 
scribing Upper Sage Creek, after their 
departure, but since it would serve no 
purpose to alarm a young and timid 
clergyman with harrowing experiences 
recounted by his predecessors, the 
bishop did not mention it. He added, 
as an afterthought, that if Mr. Bethly 
could obtain the codperation of a cer- 
tain Mrs. Rilla Rippetoe, four times 
widowed, who seemed to be a leader, 
his path would be much smoother. 

The implication that Upper Sage 
Creek was no bed of roses served 
merely to put Mr. Bethly on his mettle. 
He was glad to hear that his first charge 
was—er—“difficult,” because he could 
the sooner show the bishop the stuff 
that he was made of. Also, he decided 
that if he coéperated with anybody, it 
would be with Miss Ann Cowley who 
had promised, at some future date, to 
share his burdens and his honors in the 
Far West with him. 

When Miss Cowley learned of the 
possible difficulties and of Mrs. Rippe- 
toe, four times widowed, she agreed 
that nothing was to be gained by post- 
poning their marriage. 


Mr. Bethly congratulated himself as 
often as he was congratulated in having 
found an ideal helpmate. A member 
of an old and conservative family, Miss 
Cowley had seen enough of society to 
be tired of it, and, as a substitute, had 
devoted herself to settlement work in 
the slums of New York City. 

They both reasoned that her experi- 
ence among the Polish Jews should be 
invaluable in Wyoming and, combined 
with her social training, the two should 
make for wonderful results in that wild 
and barren country. 

Miss Cowley told herself that un- 
doubtedly there would be much that 
would be boresome in connection with 
her position as the wife of a clergyman 
in a Home Mission  station—sitting 
through a round of tiresome dinners, 
returning the calls of mediocre women, 
listening to the small troubles of the 
inconsequential people who came to her 
for advice and guidance—but she 
would do her duty gracefully and 
sweetly. 

She visualized herself carrying com- 
fort and cup custards to the sick, spur- 
ring the worthy poor to further efforts, 
with timely words of encouragement, 
cheering the struggling ranchers by her 
visits, raising the tone of the com- 
munity, and promoting sociability ; and, 
most distinctly of all, she saw herself 
as a kind of oracle in the church so- 
cieties, which position, she assumed, 
was now occupied by Mrs. Rippetoe. 
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With her education, tact, experience, 
and the qualities of leadership which 
she believed she possessed, she was 
sure that she would be instrumental in 
hastening the day when Henry would 
be given a charge worthy of his talents. 

Of these visions she said little, which 
was fortunate, since nothing happened 
as she had planned it, save that she was 
properly married to Mr. Bethly and 
installed in the rectory on Upper Sage 
Creek. 

As she stood at the kitchen sink 
washing dishes one morning, with her 
feet in pink satin mules and wearing 
a negligee of apricot satin, she was 
thinking hard of the difference between 
her dreams and the reality. 

Not only had she not been bored 
with a round of tiresome dinners but 
their single invitation had come from 
a member who had issued it in much 
the same grim manner that she might 
have announced that she was devoting 
a day to calomel—unpleasant but 
necessary. 

Instead of a succession of mediocre 
callers, dressed in their best as befitted 
the occasion, the few who came arrived 
via the alley, wearing their boudoir 
caps and wrappers. Nor did those who 
had troubles come to her secretly for 
advice and guidance. On the contrary, 
they screamed them from the house- 
tops, and seemed abundantly able to 
handle any situation, however unique 
or complicated. 

The struggling ranchers seemed de- 
pressed rather than cheered by their 
pastoral visits and allowed Henry and 
herself to wait an interminable time, 
while the bees swarmed or they fin- 
ished the milking. No one seemed 
ever to be ill on Upper Sage Creek, and 
the sole recipient of one of her cup 
custards, who was thrown from his 
horse’ while intoxicated, complained 
openly and bitterly of a lack of sweet- 
ening. The worthy poor did not need 
spurring and resented her well-meant 


words of encouragement, while the at 
home she attempted, for the purpose 
of promoting sociability, was attended 
only by the milkwoman who mistook 
her stylish tea wagon for a new-fan- 
gled baby carriage. And in the church 
societies where she had expected to 
shine she was but a phantom beside 
the flamboyant personality of Mrs, 
Rilla Rippetoe. 

Not the least of her grievances was 
the attitude of the Upper Sage Creek- 
ers toward her husband. Instead of 
the deference which it was customary 
to show a clergyman in the circle she 
had so recently vacated, he seemed to 
be regarded with amused tolerance, an 
air that said plainly: ‘Oh, well, if he 
doesn’t do any good, he can’t hurt 
anybody !” 

Mrs. Bethly was correct in her pre- 
mises, for the Upper Sage Creekers had 
seen too many rectors arrive, full of 
zeal and vigor, and watched them 
pass, hopeless and broken-spirited, to 
be excited or impressed by the coming 
of a new one. In fact, there were ex- 
perts who declared they could tell the 
length of time a re¢ttor had been there 
by hearing the church bell ring on Sun- 
day morning. For the first few months 
it was loud, defiant almost, but sub- 
sided gradually until it became only a 
faint tap of the clapper. 

If he was unmarried he lasted longer, 
for, in that event, he dined out oftener, 
but in the end he departed, thin to 
gauntness, with the lifeless, fishy eye 
and springless step that comes from a 
continued diet of breakfast foods. 

There was small danger, however, 
that this unpleasant condition could 
come to the Bethlys, or that Mr. Bethly, 
who was plump, would ever so re- 
motely resemble an India famine suf- 
ferer, for Mrs. Bethly had her own 
income which she applied to their liv- 
ing expenses. Also, she could very well 
afford the servant she was so desper- 
ately in need of, had she been able to 
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Mrs. Bethly made her cho 


ice in a kind ot desperation. 


Better to lose her jewels and wedding 


silver than to continue in such slavery! 


get one. The few who had inquired 
had stared at her stonily after she had 
interviewed them and, going away with 
the vague statement that “they would 
let her know,” were never again heard 
from. For this reason chiefly, though 
the disheartening facts previously men- 
tioned were contributory, Mrs. Bethly 
one morning fell to weeping into the 
dishpan, clouding her double-lens 
glasses, and splashing an occasional 
tear on the apricot satin. 

It has been said that no real lady 


cries out loud, but it was a man who 
said it, so there is a chance that hé may 
not have known what he was talking 
about. In any event, Mrs. Bethly was 
weeping so audibly that a rap on the 
screen door was repeated several times 
before she heard it. 

For a moment she was filled with 
consternation, yet she told herself that 
she must go to the door or else in half 
an hour the report would be current 
that Henry had been beating her. 

Instead of a neighbor, looking with 
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avid curiosity at her red eyelids and 
highly polished nose, there was a girl 
on the other side who was so unmis- 
takably a servant that Mrs. Bethly all 
but screamed at her. 

“Do you want a situation?” 

“Yeth,-ma’am,” she lisped promptly. 

“Who sent you?” 

“Mithith Rippetoe.” 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. Bethly flatly. 

When she had asked Mrs. Rippetoe 
to recommend a servant that lady had 
replied flippantly that “they didn’t grow 
servants in Wyoming.” Also, she had 
been looking for kitchen help herself 
so Mrs. Bethly was reluctantly obliged 
to admit that this was generous of her. 

“What kind of work have you been 
doing ?” 

“T wath chambermaid in a hotel.” 

“Where?” 

“Thioux Thity.” 

“You have references?” 

The girl shook her head and Mrs, 
Bethly looked dubious. She might be 
a thief; she might be an improper char- 
acter; she might be anything except 
what she appeared, which was a strong, 
capable domestic. She had the fair 
hair, clear skin, and vivid blue eyes of 
the Scandinavian, with the thick waist, 
broad feet, and red hands of the work- 
ing class of her country. Her face 
was expressionless, but this and the 
cowlike placidity of her manner, ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Bethly, who was preju- 
diced against emotional servants. 

“Does Mrs. Rippetoe know you?” 

“T cooked in an eatin’ house where 
she waited table.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Bethly lifted her eye- 
brows at this revelation concerning the 
past of the local society leader. Then 
she glanced at the kitchen sink and a 
pile of soiled plates towering like a 
monument; at the floor where Henry 
had observed that skating would soon 
be excellent; at the basket full of laun- 
dry, and she made her choice in a kind 
of desperation. 


Better to lose her jewels and their 
wedding silver than to continue in such 
slavery! She remembered, too, an im- 
pending visit from the bishop and 
asked her: 

“Where's your trunk?” 

“Here ith.” The girl touched a 
newspaper bundle. 

“What’s your name?” 

She hesitated, but answered: 

“Hulda Thwanson.” 

“We'll try it and see how we get on 
together, Hulda. Your room is at the 
head of this stairway.” 

Mrs. Bethly listened to the sound of 
her heavy feet clumping over the floor 
and thrilled to it as she never had 
thrilled to the rarest music, even while 
she marveled again at the unnatural 
magnanimity of Mrs. Rippetoe. Per- 
haps Hulda broke china, perhaps she 
was given to drink or staying out 
nights, perhaps—immediately she re- 
proached herself for these dark suspi- 
cions of the woman’s generosity. What- 
ever the girl’s shortcomings might be, 
she determined to put up with them 
until the bishop’s visit was over. 

Some two hours later she went into 
the kitchen and thrilled again at the 
transformation. The dishes were in 
orderly piles on clean shelf papers; the 
rim which had marked the highest tide 
was scoured from ‘the enameled sink; 
it was possible to cross the floor with- 
out slipping; the napkins embroidered 
with her monogram, which Mrs. Bethly 
had used for towels, were soaking ; and 
preparations were under way for 
blackening a stove that the most polite 
person would have had to concede 
needed it. 

It was Mrs. Bethly’s theory that too 
much praise spoiled servants, but she 
permitted herself a few discreet words 
of commendation. They appeared to 
be wasted, however, for there was no 
change in the absent-minded look in 
Hulda’s eyes to indicate that she had 
heard them. As silent as a deaf-mute, 
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so far as speech went, the girl accom- 
plished wonders in the way of work 
and, as the day wore on, Mrs. Bethly 
asked herself if, at last, and on Upper 
Sage Creek, she had found the perfect 
servant. 

It was at four o’clock, when the girl 
appeared before her dressed for the 
street, that Mrs. Bethly discovered that 
her new-found jewel was not flawless. 

“I’m goin’ to the potht offith,” she 
announced calmly. 

“Vou should have asked me, Hulda,” 
Mrs. Bethly reminded her. “You may 
go this time, however.” 

The next day, and at the same hour 
exactly, the girl appeared in her hat 
and jacket. 

“I’m goin’ to the potht offith.” 

“Don’t you intend to obey me in this 
matter, Hulda?” Mrs. Bethly demanded 
in quick anger. 

“I'm goin’ to the potht offith,” the 
girl reiterated stolidly. 

There was no impertinence in her 
tone or manner, yet her obstinacy ex- 
asperated Mrs. Bethly to a point where 
it was on the end of her tongue to tell 
her that she need not return if she per- 
sisted in going. Just in time she re- 
membered the bishop and that she was 
in no position to issue ultimatums until 
his visit was over. 

“Very well,” she replied coldly since 
there was no other answer. 

A daily journey to the post office was 
Hulda’s one idiosyncrasy, aside from 
sitting in her stocking feet in the 
kitchen on the plea that her feet swelled 
in warm weather, and while Mrs. 
Bethly did not become resigned to her 
disobedience, she was at least able to 
refrain from making any reply when 
the girl made the daily announcement. 

In all weather, however disagreeable, 
Hulda was at the general-delivery win- 
dow as soon as it opened, with the 
same inquiry: 

“Ith a letter for Hulda Thwanson?”’ 

If ever she received one, Mrs. Bethly 
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did not see it, for always she returned 
empty-handed and wooden-visaged. 

Now that she had ample leisure, Mrs. 
Bethly determined to renew the battle 
for supremacy in church and social cir- 
cles. The keen edge of her gratitude 
to Mrs. Rippetoe for her unheard-of 
sacrifice had worn off quickly and she 
remembered chiefly how she had been 
talked down and overruled in the 
guild meetings by that impossible per- 
son. 

Mrs. Rippetoe was a harpoon rather 
than a thorn in the flesh of Mrs. Bethly 
and she concluded that the most ef- 
fectual way to eliminate her was to 
overawe and suppress her. In the lo- 
cal phraseology, if she could but once 
publicly “buffalo” the vital Mrs, Rilla 
Rippetoe, the rest would be easy; nor 
should it be such a task, once she set 
about it in earnest, for-the woman had 
no real wit or cleverness, no social 
training ; she was merely loud and vul- 
garly vital, retaining the leadership be- 
cause nobody had tried seriously to take 
it from her. 

The more she thought of it the more 
preposterous it seemed that she, born 
Ann Cowley, should continue to play 
second fiddle to Mrs. Rilla Rippetoe, 
who had “waited table ;” and she meant 
not to do it any longer. She was no 
worm if she was a minister’s wife! 
Mrs. Bethly’s eyes gleamed through her 
double-lens glasses quite as though she 
had been accused of it. 

In the bishop’s visit she saw her op- 
portunity. She remarked ,casually to 
her husband: 

“When the bishop comes, I think I 
shall give a reception.” 

“An excellent idea,” Mr. Bethly 
agreed heartily. “Why don’t you get 
Mrs. Rippetoe to help you? She seems 
so popular.” 

Without being sure, Henry had an 
uncomfortable feeling that he had “said 
something.” 

It became a kind of obsession with 
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her—this reception—and the day the 
bishop’s letter was received, setting the 
exact date of his arrival, Mrs. Bethly 
was more excited over it than by any 
event since her marriage. 

Immediately she sent out her invita- 
tions and the flutter they caused was 
all she had anticipated. It had been 
many a long day since Upper Sage 
Creek had had occasion to take its 
clothes out of moth balls. 

In her own house, fortified by the 
prestige of the bishop’s presence, with 
a nearly perfect servant, Mrs. Bethly 
felt that she could await the result with 
entire equanimity. Every condition 
was favorable to impress, once and for 
all, these crude and unimpressionable 
people with the fact that she and Henry 
were their rightful leaders and, inci- 
dentally, to suggest to the bishop that 
Upper Sage Creek was not—er—“dif- 
ficult” when tactfully handled, but was 
too small a field for Henry’s talents. 

While she made her preparations, or 
more exactly, Hulda did, under her di- 
rection, her subconscious mind was oc- 
cupied with the part she was to play 
in the evening’s entertainment. Next 
to the bishop, she saw herself as the 
central figure—a gracious hostess yet, 
subtly and without offense, conveying 
the impression that there was, after all, 
class distinction. 

Like a great lady unbending, she 
would move among them with a smile 
for all and pleasant words distributed 
impartially, to put them at their ease. 
It was inevitable that they must depart 
with the feeling that it was a benefit 
and a privilege to spend an evening in 
an atmosphere of such culture and re- 
finement. 

Past failures were forgotten in vi- 
sions of her coming triumph and it was 
only when thoughts of Mrs. Rilla 
Rippetoe intruded that her face hard- 
ened. Sensations of which a minister’s 
wife is presumed to be incapable filled 
her at such moments, and she tingled 


with eagerness to witness the discom- 
fiture of the widow when she found 
herself so distinctly out of her element. 

Her plans worked out with almost 
uncanny smoothness. The carnations 
came from the nearest city in perfect 
condition; the mayonnaise dressing did 
not “lump,” and the cake was indeed 
food for the angels. The only annoy- 
ance she experienced was Hulda’s per- 
sistence in going to the post office, as 
usual, on the afternoon of the recep- 
tion. 

“Can’t you postpone it one day?” 
she demanded. 

“I’m goin’ to the potht offith,” the 
girl replied mulishly. 

Further acquaintance had not loos- 
ened Hulda’s tongue or made for a 
greater intimacy. There was some- 
thing unnatural about her silence. She 
never spoke unless spoken to and her 
answers were laconic to curtness. When 
Henry had mentioned her reticence, 
Mrs. Bethly had replied that it suited 
her perfectly since she wanted a serv- 
ant, not a companion. At the moment, 
she was thinking of Mrs. Rippetoe, who 
told with gusto that on washdays she 
ate with the colored laundress on the 
kitchen table. 

Watching Hulda return from the 
post office, slow and heavy-footed, Mrs. 
3ethly could not refrain from saying: 

“You would as well have done as I 
asked—I see you didn’t get anything.” 

Did the girl wince, or was it her 
imagination? She looked after her, 
thinking how clumsy she was and how 
awkward of appearance, how leaden- 
footed and big-handed. She was just 
a well-trained animal, was Hulda, an 
emotionless clod, incapable of affection 
or gratitude or sorrow. Anyway, she 
numbered her among her mercies for 
her capabilities. 

Mrs. Bethly had reason again to be 
thankful for Hulda when she took a 
final survey before the first guest might 
be expected. The rectory from top to 
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bottom was the last word in good house- 
keeping. The cut glass and wedding 
silver were shining, and every knob 
and utensil that would take a polish had 
it. Hulda, too, in her white cap and 
frilled apron, was all that the most 
fastidious mistress would have had her. 
Yes, she thought, she had ample reason 
to congratulate herself upon Hulda. 
Henry looked every inch the in- 


affair which there was every reason 
to believe would pass off without a 
hitch or awkward moment, and Mrs. 
Bethly was filled with a benign com- 
placency such as she had not. experi- 
enced since she had visited among the 
Polish Jews in New York City. | 
Mrs. Rilla Rippetoe was one of the 
first to ring the doorbell. She came 
early and meant to stay late so that 


She screamed her witticisms, punctuating them with bursts of laughter, while she flounced 
and bounced, radiating vitality like a human dynamo. 


tellectual aristocrat, while the bishop, 
charming and distingué, would have 
been an asset to any hostess. The ex- 
pression on Mrs. Bethly’s face as she 
regarded herself in the mirror, before 
descending, could not be called dissat- 
isfaction, and it passed through her 
mind that she hoped the ladies of Up- 
per Sage Creek were sufficiently dis- 
cerning to note that her delicate, gray 
gown was hand, not machine, embroid- 
ered. 

The setting was perfect for a social 


she might extract all possible enjoy- 
ment from the occasion. 

“Hello, Hulda! How are you?” 

If there was any difference in the 
warmth with which Mrs. Rippetoe 
greeted her maid and the cordiality of 
her tone to herself, Mrs. Bethly could 
not detect it. Like the squawk of a 
parrakeet, her voice had the volume of 
a calliope, Mrs. Bethly thought shud- 
deringly as she welcomed her. 

“Hello, bishop!’ Mrs. Rippetoe 
waved her hand genially at that digni- 
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tary and with a familiarity which be- 
spoke a lifelong acquaintance. It was 
obvious that the widow was in high 
spirits, and that mood, her critics 
averred, was something to be dreaded. 

In a purple satin décolleté, with 
manaclelike bracelets on her not-too- 
slender wrists, painted like a coryphée, 
her bleached hair dressed like that of 
an Albino princess of the circus, 
drenched with perfume, the oft-be- 
reaved Mrs. Rippetoe was more than 
usually terrible. -And when, after a 
hearty handshake all around, she sat 
down on the divan and crossed her 
knees, even the poise of the bishop was 
not proof against some slight nervous- 
ness. 

Any magnanimous thoughts Mrs. 
Bethly may have had of putting Mrs. 
Rippetoe at ,her ease, after she had 
cowed and suppressed her sufficiently, 
vanished promptly. It was impossible 
to imagine a person less in need of it. 

She screamed her witticisms, punctu- 
ating them with bursts of laughter, sug- 
gesting the merriment of a plantation 
darkey, while she flounced and bounced, 
radiating vitality like a human dynamo. 

She addressed her conversation im- 
personally to the gathering, the bishop 
sharing her attention equally with the 
paper hanger, who was a communicant 
and sang in the choir and had to be 
asked, in consequence. 

The milkwoman, who had not been 
invited, arrived in tennis shoes and a 
yachting cap. It developed to Mrs. 
3ethly’s intense annoyance, that Mrs. 
Rippetoe had told her to come anyhow, 
since a reception to the bishop was 
more or less public. 

3y the time the guests were assem- 
bled and Mrs. Bethly’s duties in the 
reception hall ended, she found her- 
self practically relegated to the back- 
ground and Mrs. Rippetoe holding the 
center of the stage like the burlesque 
queen she so much resembled. 

She tried to make herself felt, but 


all her poise, her social manner, her re- 
finement, and the gay gown with the 
hand embroidery, were as nothing, 
within the radius of the irrepressible 
widow’s personality. 

“She keeps things going, doesn’t 
she?” Mr. Bethly whispered, grinning. 

“Like a clown!” replied Mrs. Bethly 
viciously, 

Mr. Bethly looked at her wonder- 
ingly and went in to listen to Mrs, 
Rippetoe, who was preparing to sing 
one of the “coon songs” in which she 
specialized. 

Since Mrs. Bethly had no taste to be- 
come one of her rapt audience, the 
only alternative was to talk to the wife 
of the undertaker, who looked lone- 
some in the study. 

“T am not on speakin’ terms with 
her,” said that lady, nodding toward the 
piano, which Mrs. Rippetoe was pound- 
ing with all her vigor. “We fell out 
over the bill when her fourth husband 
died on her.” She added reminiscently : 
“She can make it hot for you, if she 
don’t like you!” 

Mrs. Bethly could not remember 
when she had had such a nearly un- 
controllable desire to be spiteful. It 
took all her will power to say merely: 

“She seems to have a large follow- 
ing.” 

Thinking bitterly that she would not 
be missed, and to remove herself from 
the temptation of discussing Mrs. 
Rippetoe, she went out to look after 
Hulda. She would not make any fur- 
ther attempt to compete with such a 
vulgar creature; she would go into her 
shell and stay there; she was surprised 
at the bishop! What was the secret of 
the woman’s attraction, anyhow? These 
things and others she was thinking as 
she opened the door to find an empty 
kitchen. 

The fire was burning, the coffee 
steaming, and every preparation for 
serving the refreshments was com- 
pleted, but the girl herself was missing. 
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She called into the darkness of the 
backyard: 

“Hulda !” 

Down the cellar stairway: 

“Hulda, where are you?” 

She listened for her heavy tread in 
the servant’s room above the kitchen— 
but silence. 

Behind the door the poor brown 
jacket and cheap sailor were on their 
nails as usual, 

Was it possible that the stupid was 
sleeping? 

Opening the door of the back stair- 
way, she called sharply: 

“Are you there?” 

No answer. 

Bewildered, Mrs. Bethly stood and 
reflected. 

The girl never visited the neighbors ; 
she was too faithful to leave without 
notice; she was too phlegmatic to kill 
herself, Where was she! She had ap- 
peared tired after dinner, Mrs. Bethly 
now remembered, a pinched look about 
the nostrils, and her mouth had a set 
expression that was not usual. Yes, 
she must be sleeping. 

Mrs. Bethly lifted the front of her 
skirt and ran up the stairway. The 
door of the room was closed and a 
curious sound was coming from the 
other side of it. It was like the stac- 
cato note of a castanet or some one 
snapping his thumb and finger smartly. 
Perhaps she was crazy—Swedes lost 
their balance easily, she had heard 
somewhere. 

Other than the sound of the finger- 
snapping there was not a whisper. Mrs. 
3ethly laid her hand on the knob and 
turned it cautiously. 

“What’s the matter, 
asked sharply. 

The girl rolled her head on the pillow 
and looked at her wildly. 

“I’m thick,” she panted. 

Just for a second Mrs. Bethly stood 
there, then she turned and ran as fast 
as her feet would carry her. In- 


Hulda ?” 


she 
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stinctively, it was Mrs. Rippetoe to 
whom she beckoned in her excitement, 
and, after a whispered word, the two 
flew up the stairs together. Mr. Bethly, 
who started to follow, heard himself 
screamed at and told to stay where he 
was in a most peremptory fashion, 
while the mystified guests stared at 
each other wonderingly and waited in 
silence to be enlightened. 

The bishop did his best to keep the 
conversation going but his efforts were 
useless for the guests were too frankly 
curious as to what was transpiring to 
make any pretense of interest. They 
knew that whatever Mrs. Rippetoe’s 
faults, an abnormal secretiveness was 
not among them and that she would in- 
form them shortly. 

In this they were not mistaken. She 
bounded down the stairs and stood in 
the doorway, where she announced in 
a voice which sounded as if it came 
through a megaphone: 

“Hulda has a baby, folks, so you'll 
have to get your own refreshments. 
Hank,” addressing her pastor, “phone 
for a nurse and doctor.” 

As there are situations unsuited to a 
minister’s son so it was plainly no place 
for a bishop, and he packed his bag 
and went to the hotel with all celerity 
while the guests, their appetites unim- 
paired by the embarrassment which 
they declared overwhelmed them, did 
as Mrs. Rippetoe suggested and awaited 
further details. 

When none were forthcoming, and 
the salad and sandwiches were ex- 
hausted, they set out gayly to spread 
the tidings, which they did so effica- 
ciously that by seven-thirty the next 
morning the passers-by were gazing at 
the house in the round-eyed wonder 
with which the morbid stare at a spot 
where murder has been committed. 
And Mrs. Bethly, whose tears had 
moistened the shoulder of Mr. Bethly’s 
pajama jacket all night long, writhed 
with the disgrace of it—quite as though 
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“You like him—you love him, don’t you, Hulda? 


Tell 


me why, when he has been so mean to you?” 


she herself had had a child born out 
of wedlock. 

The question as to the position the 
minister’s wife would take in the mat- 
ter had precedent of all others. Would 
she stand by Hulda or would she dis- 
miss her as soon as she had recovered? 
Mrs. Bethly was on trial in Upper 
Sage Creek, though she did not know it. 
They arrived in droves immediately 
after breakfast and interrogated Mrs. 
Rippetoe who was presumed to have 
inside information. 

“She’ll do the right thing—you may 
be sure of it,’ declared that person— 
which really was no answer when one 
considered it, since the “right. thing” 
depended upon the angle from which 
One viewed it, and there might be those 
who held that it would be infamous to 


have the rectory polluted by the girl’s 
continued presence. 

It was eleven o’clock before Mrs. 
Rippetoe, having finished her house- 
work, picked her way up the alley, 
wearing her boudoir cap and a flowered 
kimono. 

“How’s the baby?” she asked, as she 
bounced into the study, which was red- 
olent of the aromatic spirits of am- 
monia that Mrs. Bethly had been sniff- 
ing. 

“T haven’t been up,” she replied from 
the sofa where she was reclining. 

“T heard it squawking,” said Mr. 
Bethly stiffly. 

Mrs. Rippetoe’s shrewd little eyes 
narrowed and she looked from one 
to the other oddly. Then she said urg- 
ingly: 
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“Come on, let’s go and talk to her.” 

“You might as well go, my dear, and 
have it over,’ Mr. Bethly advised his 
wife as she hesitated. 

Mrs. Rippetoe scampered up the 
stairs ahead of her and ran into the 
room without knocking. 

“Ain’t it the cutest 
squealed ecstatically. 

The girl lifted pleased, grateful eyes 
to Mrs. Rippetoe’s face and drew a 
little red something that looked like a 
shriveled baked apple, closer. 

“Hulda, I came up to hear the truth 
about this matter.” Mrs. Bethly’s 
mouth was set in a line of firmness. 

A frightened look came into the 
white, drawn face on the pillow. 

“I’m thorry—I meant to go away be- 
fore—I didn’t expect ” the girl 
stammered as she picked nervously at 
the counterpane. 

“Perhaps we'd better not worry her,” 
Mrs. Rippetoe suggested, once again 
looking at Mrs. Bethly oddly. 

“Not worry her! She ought to be 

-worried after the imposition she has 
practiced upon me. She doesn’t de- 
serve the slightest consideration, but, 
if she will tell me the truth, Henry and 
I have decided we will do what we can 
for her in the way of making the child’s 
father share the responsibility, Who is 
he? You must tell me!” 

“He wuth a chocolate drummer,” the 
girl replied finally. ‘He came to the 
hotel where I worked in Iowa. He 
thaid if I would go to Thioux Thity he 
would marry me. Tho I went. Then 
he thaid he wathn’t ready—he wath too 
poor yet. I let him have my money— 
two hundred and fifty dollars. He 
thaid for me to go to work again and 
he would thend for me. I came here 
becauth I knew Mithith Rippetoe, but 
I meant to go away before—honest, 
ma’am, I didn’t mean to bother you. 
And he thaid—he promithed e 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Bethly inter- 
rupted. “It’s a sordid and disgusting 
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story and I don’t want to hear any more 
of it. I only want to know his name 
and the name of the firm he works 
for.” 

The girl lowered her eyelids and was 
silent. 

“Why don’t you answer, Hulda?” 
Mrs. Bethly demanded. 

“I don’t want to put him in trouble.” 

Mrs. Bethly cried incredulously: 

“You refuse—afiter the way he has 
treated you!” 

Hulda did not answer, but her face 
took on the expression it wore when- 
ever she announced that she was going 
to the post office. 

Mrs. Rippetoe stooped at this junc- 
ture and, lifting a wisp of fair hair 
from the girl’s clammy forehead, said 
gently: 

“You like him—you love him, don’t 
you, Hulda? Tell me why, when he 
has been so mean to you?” 

For answer the girl slipped her hand 
under the pillow and took out a pic- 
ture, bent on the corners, and smeared 
with much kissing. Her eyes sparkled, 
blazed fairly, with the look of pride 
and adoration that leaped into them as 
she gazed at it—a dapper, full-length 
figure, with the vain, pretty face of a 
clothing advertisement. Then her face 
crumpled as she passed it over, and the 
tears that all her agony could not bring 
rushed to her eyes as she wailed de-, 
spairingly : 

“He wath thuch 
Mithith Rippetoe!” 

His wife’s shrill exclamation of hor- 
ror brought Mr. Bethly to the foot of 
the stairs in time to hear hér say in a 
tone of imperious finality : 

“Out you go, you wretched creature! 
Not next week or to-morrow, either, 
but as soon as we can get a stretcher 
and some one to carry you! You are 
depraved and shameless!” 

Mrs. Rippetoe asked in a tone that 
was ominously quiet as she turned to 
her: 


a thwell man, 
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“You mean that, Mis’ Bethly?” 

“Most certainly!” A red spot flamed 
on either sallow cheek and her voice 
vibrated with the emphasis she put in 
the answer. 

Mrs. Rippetoe straightened and 
walked up to her. The very ribbons 
on her cap stood out belligerently—they 
looked like horns somehow—as_ she 
faced her. 

“T felt I was right about you: I’d’a 
bet I had your number. I thought you 
didn’t have a heart in you any bigger 
than a bullet when I first seen you, but 
I was ready to keep my claws off you 
until I was sure of it. You're just a 
cold, narrow, little snob and nothin’ 
would ever make you any different. 
You come out here and pay calls as if 
you were slummin’. You think it’s a 
privilege for some dog-tired rancher’s 
wife to cook a meal for you. You en- 
tertain more to ‘show us somethin’’ 
than because you want to know us. 
You'd like to run the church societies 


and things, generally, but you haven’t 
got the makin’s of a leader in spite of 
the social trainin’ that I’ve heard you 
mention so frequent! All the social 
trainin’ I ever got was shootin’ biscuits 
in a Harvey’s Eatin’ House, but I’ve 
wrangled around considerable and I’ve 
noticed that it takes more than social 
trainin’ to be a leader. It takes kind- 
ness of heart, along with courage, 
whether it’s in a city or Upper Sage 
Creek. You're done for in this com- 
munity! I’m meaner than sin when I 
get started, and I’m goin’ to take Hulda 
home with me and blab this all over 
town as fast as my legs can carry me!” 

She hesitated, partly from lack of 
breath but mostly because she was 
struggling to keep her tongue from 
some further indiscretion. But the 
temptation was too much for her, and 
she yelled at the wife of her pastor: 

“I knew about Hulda when I sent 
her. I wanted to try you, and I framed 
this up on you, Mis’ Bethly!” 


THE ROSE OF DAY 
IGHT, wandering in his garden 
And plucking silvery stars, 
Roamed far beyond the moon-flecked way 
To peer through dawn’s gray bars. 
He saw a wondrous maiden 
In softly clinging gown, 
With dreamy eyes of azure 
And opal-studded crown. 


Night spoke: 


“Your name, fair maiden?” 


“It’s Dawn,” she answered mild. 
“T love you!” breathed the jeweled night. 
“And I love you!” she smiled. 
Then, with the moon, a silver ring, 
Night did the young Dawn wed. 
He kissed the bud—until she grew 
Into a rose of red. 
Then, smiling still, her heart she oped, 
Its gold flashed through the gray. 
And so the bud of early dawn, 
Became the rose of day. 
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Delightfully whimsical—a boarding-house story with a “difference.” 


Mrs. 
ad- 


come to 
Phineas 


inquire, 


HAVE 
| Tettigrew 


Haddy,” 


dressed his unsmiling landlady smil- 
ingly, “whether you can tell me the 
reason why the young lady, to whom 
you have rented the apartment adjoin- 
ing mine, never sings?” 
“Lands alive! Mr. Tettigrew, don’t 
Must be she ain’t got a singing 


she? 
voice.” 

“Youth,” pronounced Mr. Tetti- 
grew, “has always a singing voice. She 
is young. She has been here several 
days. I hear her going about her maid- 
enly little tasks, but never do I hear 
her voice raised in song. I hear = 

“I'm sure,” interrupted Mrs. Haddy, 
“that ain’t my fault. So long as she 
keeps paid up I can’t go tell her to sing, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

Mr. Tettigrew’s eyes, clear blue and 
as dream-filled as a tired child’s, blinked 
perplexedly behind the large spectacles. 
“It was not what I meant,” he ex- 
plained. “However, by observing her, 
conversing with her, I may be able to 
reach a solution of our problem. With 
your permission, I shall take my place 
at the small table, where she sits, for 
dinner this evening. I trust it may 
cause you no inconvenience?” 

“Don’t mention it,” urged Mrs, 
Haddy, but it was merely her usual 
formula. She hated changes of any 
sort and her introduction that evening, 
“Miss Bradley, meet Mr. Tettigrew,” 
was choleric. 

“Do you know,” began Mr. Tetti- 


grew, when he had placed Miss Brad- 
ley’s chair and taken his opposite her, 
“a surname seems to me to be of but 
little significance. I wonder whether 
you will gratify an old man’s curiosity 
and tell me the name that your parents 
gave to you?” 

“My name is Alicia.” The direct 
simplicity of her words atoned in a 
measure for their lack of cordiality. 

“Ah, Alicia is a beautiful name! 
means princess, does it not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Accustomed to boarding-house gar- 
rulousnesses interminable, Mr. Tetti- 
grew found a sort of acidulated refresh- 
ment in this girl’s tart finalities. 

He glanced across at her and de- 
cided, though he disliked the admission, 
that she was not beautiful. But he put 
her in a spring-sweet orchard, foaming 
with blossoms, and let the sun, seeping 
through the blossoms and the perfume 
and the bees’ drone, glint that fine, fair 
hair of hers. 

“Here come the others.” Alicia’s 
crisp voice startled him into the con- 
sciousness that for some seconds she 
had been returning his scrutiny. “Will 
you tell me their names? That Mrs. 
Haddy mumbles so, and I’m not good 
at names, anyway.” 

“The tall young man,” Mr. Tetti- 
grew concurred, “is John Raven. You 
can, perhaps, remember his name by 
likening his black hair to a raven’s 
wing. The lad’s name is Oliver At- 
wood, and the little lady is Tessie 
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Gaum. She is a. manicurist by profes- 
sion and a merrymaker by avocation. 
Now let me see 

But before he had succeeded in link- 
ing their names with further retenta- 
tives the trio arrived and, after ex- 
clamatory greetings for Phineas, they 
resumed a conversation which had been 
begun before they had come into the 
dining room. 

John Raven soon drew an evening 
paper from his pocket and read. Alicia 
continued with her dinner. Phineas 
marveled at her ability for detachment. 
It had no tinge of circumspect aloof- 
ness, no savor of sedulous dignity; she 
was, simply, quite alone. Could that, 
he wondered, be one reason for the 
outwardness of those gray eyes of hers? 
Deepen them with an interest, soften 
them with a dream, and add a curve 
of purpose to the mouth and chin and 
you would have, he determined, a ma- 
donna. 

Tessie, just then, giggled a period to 
her conversation with Mr. Atwood and 
turned to Alicia. 

“What’s your line of business, may I 
ask, Miss Bradley?” 

“I’m in the hardware at Saterlee’s,” 
Alicia answered. 

“T’ve thought of trying clerking,” 
Tessie confided, “but if I did, I’d rather 
be in the silks or something, wouldn’t 
you? Id think pots and Kettles and 
stuff like that’d be awful dull.” 

“Oh, of course,” Alicia agreed. 

“Dull,” expostulated Phineas, “but 
my dear children! What could be more 
interesting, more romantic than the 
utensils you mention?” 

“Interesting? Romantic?” 
Tessie. 

Phineas leaned forward, eagerly in 
earnest. 

“The fashioning of vessels in which 
man could cook his food was, I may 
say, next, of course, to the discovery 
of fire, the most important step in the 
forward march of civilization. Begin- 
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ning with the sun-dried clay of Meso- 
potamia . 

“Oh,” urged Tessie, “cut the ancient 
history and tell us the romance.” 

“Tessie,” teased Oliver, “is the one 
who put the man in romance. Tell her 
about the kettle the bride cooks the 
wedding breakfast in.” 

“Or,” smiled John Raven, “about 
the frying pan which the Bill Hart man 
takes with him into the wilderness, seek- 
ing gold, founding empires—that sort 
of thing.” 

“Splendid!” approved Mr. Tettigrew. 
“And now, Miss Alicia,” he turned to 
her, “we are waiting for your contribu- 
tion to the romance of hardware, since 
you know more about it than any one 
of us knows.” 

“T may know about hardware,” Alicia 
folded her napkin, “but I don’t know 
about romance. I don’t believe in it.” 

She rose from the table. 

“Stiffish, ugh?” said Tessie, as Alicia 
walked away. 

“Shy, perhaps,” suggested John. 

“Ah,” Mr. Tettigrew sighed, as he 
followed Alicia out of the room, “per- 
haps I am beginning to understand.” 

On the stairs he met Mrs. Haddy 
coming down, bumping a huge bag of 
laundry behind her. “Would you 
wish,” she accosted him, “to take your 
right place for breakfast?” 

“Thank you, but I believe I shall re- 
main at the small table for some time 
because, do you know,” he lowered his 
voice in the confidence, “I gravely fear 
that our young friend may be a kiwi- 
kiwi bird.” 

“Lands alive!” said Mrs. Haddy. 

“Perhaps,” elucidated Mr. Tettigrew, 
“you may have heard of it only by its 
more technical name of apteryx. It ‘is, 
as you will remember, a wingless bird, 
found in New Zealand; a bird that lives 
on the ground. It does not, I believe, 
sing. And why,” he questioned, “why 
should it? Why, indeed, when it lives 
on the ground and is wingless?” 
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‘My mother had two husbands before she died, and I 


saw plenty of 


“Lands alive!” said Mrs. Haddy and 
escaped down the stairs. 

In his room, Phineas drew a chair to 
the window and sat gazing across dull 
roofs into the supreme, luminous blue 
of the early night sky before he turned 
to his desk, piled high with folded pa- 
pers. 

The following evening when Alicia, 


your romance and love when I was little.” 


instead of going to her room after din- 
ner, stepped out on the porch, Phineas 
followed her. 

“T have been thinking,” he began at 
once, “of what you said last night; that 
you did not believe in romance. But, 
of course, you did not mean that.” 

“Yes, I did,” she contradicted, and 
added, “Who does?” 
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“Every one in the world.” 

“Then, I don’t know any one in the 
world.” 

“That,” he agreed gravely, “may pos- 
sibly be.” 

He had intended a challenge, but she 
did not accept it. 

“You see,» he went on, “in excluding 
romance, you exclude so much of love.” 

“IT know,” she answered placidly, “but 
I don’t believe in love, either. I tell 
you,” she raised her head and Phineas 
saw for the first time her possibilities 
of animation, “there is nothing in it. 
My mother had two husbands before 
she died, and I saw plenty of your ro- 
mance and love when I was little. I'll 
stick to a good job, thank you!” 

Phineas passed a hand through his 
white pompadour. 

“I suppose,” he suggested, “‘that your 
ambition is for a successful business 
career ; that you hope to rise to a posi- 
tion of manager, or buyer.” 

“A fine big chance of that!” 

“But dear child’—Mr. Tettigrew 
made it supplicatory—‘“what, then, is 
your vision?” 

“My vision,” she questioned and re- 
peated, “My vision? Why—I haven't 
any.” 

“You mean that you have no desires 
for anything different from what you 
now have?” 

“T’d like a million dollars, but I don’t 
spend my time imagining that I’m going 
to get it.” 

“A million dollars,” repeated Phineas, 
rather as she had repeated his words 
a moment before, “a million dollars. 
Only, you know, with a million dollars 
you couldn’t buy love, nor the joy of 
duty, nor—bless my soul,” his voice 
rose high in a sudden astonishment, 
“what could one buy with a million dol- 
lars?” 

“Limousines,” 
“and _sables.” 

“And you,” he questioned, “believe 
in those things?” 


she informed him, 


“Believe in them? 
day.” 

“Ah, but you see, too, every day, the 
things which you say you do not be- 
lieve in.” 

“IT don’t see them,” she denied, “I 
see through them. For instance, if you 
can see romance in the way that Miss 
What’s-her-name, at our table, tries to 
flirt with Mr. Raven, I can’t.” 

“No,” Phineas answered, examining 
a worn place on his shoe, “I should call 
that an effort of friendliness toward 
an unhappy and lonely stranger.” 

“What’s the matter with him? Is 
he out of work?” 

“No, he has a fairly good position in 
a newspaper office. Odd,’ Mr. Tetti- 
grew continued musingly, “very odd, 
that you, of all people, should have 
come to this particular house to live. 
Because, do you know, I think I may 
safely say that there is not a home in 
this city which teems with mystery and 
tragedy, and—yes, with romance, as 
does this old house on Rafell Street.” 

“Mystery?” questioned Alicia. “Trag- 
edy ?” 

“For example,” said Mr. Tettigrew, 
“Mrs. Haddy was once a reigning belle 
in a California mining town. 

Alicia listened while he told her, in 
detail, of Mrs. Haddy’s most romantic 
love affair which had finally led to her 
rejection of a wealthy man and her 
acceptance of Charles Haddy. 

“T doubt that story like the dickens,” 
said Alicia. 

“The fault,” sighed Phineas, ‘‘is in 
the way I told it.” 

“A million dollars for a Charlie 
Haddy! Lord help us!” said Alicia. 

“And Tessie,” went on Mr. Tetti- 
grew, disregarding her exclamation, 
“Tessie, who seems so frivolous a 

“Don’t try to tell me that she has 
renounced a fortune!” 

“No,” agreed Phineas, “she is merely 
working hard, saving her pennies, and 
trying to save more so that she and 
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her sweetheart, who was blinded in 
France, may be married.” 

“Oh!” said Alice, but her brows con- 
tracted and her lips compressed for an 
instant. 

“But,” she argued in the next instant, 
“T thought that Mr. Atwood was crazy 
about her.” 

“TJ think,” assented Phineas, “that 
Oliver is in love with her—deeply, hope- 
lessly in love—and has been for years. 
Except for that love I doubt whether 
he would have had the strength to do 
as he did when, a few months ago, to 
save a friend from disgrace, he gave 
that friend every cent of his many 
years’ savings, and ” 

“My word!” interposed Alicia, “isn’t 
there a person in this boarding house 
who isn’t a hero or heroine in disguise ?” 

“Not in this boarding house and not, 
I believe, in the world,” answered Mr. 
Tettigrew. 

“Anyway,” said Alicia, “the people 
who live here don’t hide their lights un- 
der bushels, do they?” 


“No,” Mr. Tettigrew gravely agreed, 


“perhaps not. Certainly my friends 
have allowed me, occasionally, to enjoy 
the beams. I do not feel that I have 
violated any trust in telling you what 
I have, but I do ask that, until our 
friends shall have given you their con- 
fidences, you will assume that they are 
unknown to you. I should greatly dis- 
like to be known as a talebearer.” 

“Of course,” Alicia acquiesced, 
“they'll never know that I know a thing. 
And now, what is Mr. Raven’s cal- 
cium ?” 

“That,” sighed Phineas, “I fear I 
may not tell you. His confidence is 
a secret which involves life and death.” 

“Whew Alicia whistled it, 
then said, “But, do you know, I thought 
that he was different and kind of in- 
teresting.” 

“He is,’ Mr. Tettigrew assured her. 
“Too, he has need of friends, and I 
have no doubt that, considering his in- 


terest in you, when he discovers your 
interest in him, he will tell you his 
tragedy.” 
“I’m not interested in him,” Alicia 
denied, “and he’s not interested in me.” 
Phineas was possessed of far too 
much wisdom to raise an argument over 


- her first assertion, but to her second 


he took grave exception and to his de- 
light found Alicia not unwilling to pur- 
sue the discussion. Finally, indeed, it 
was he who, warned by the rheumatic 
dangers in the chill of the late evening, 
got to his feet with a, “Well, well, we 
shall see.” 

A knowledge of human nature was 
one of Mr. Tettigrew’s few prides, so 
the ensuing weeks, colorless and un- 
eventful as they were, formed for him 
a sort of rainbowed path over which 
he rode in a chariot composed of his 
own triumphs. 

The Sunday afternoons when Alicia 
and John went for car rides; the after- 
dinner walks to the corner drug store; 
the before-dinner conversations in the 
parlor; the occasional visits to the mov- 
ing pictures—these were the slight 
stuffs, scarcely more than mere board- 
ing-house civilities, from which Mr. 
Tettigrew built his vehicle of exulta- 
tion. 

Winter had absorbed the last bit of 
beauty from the West’s glorious Indian 
summer before Mr. Tettigrew at length 
decided that, though “things” were go- 
ing splendidly, they were, also, going 
very slowly, and that a bit of encourage- 
ment or advice might be needed right 
now for an accelerative. 

Consequently, one evening, when he 
met John in the lower hall he stopped 
and, after a few commonplaces, drifted 
into a careful eulogy of Alicia. 

“Perhaps,” John acceded. “But, to 
be frank, I like the things you have 
told me about her, but I don’t like her. 
Oh, I know,” he went on in answer to 
Phineas’ skeptical smile, “but I had to 
get acquainted with her to find out that 








“I’m leaving,” she answered, “because I hate it here, and every 
sentimental person who lives here!” 


I didn’t like her. I thought, at first, 
that I did. I don’t. She is nineteen 
years old and hard all the way through. 
She’s glacial! Pity, with her amazing 
beauty and those fine instincts. No. I 
don’t deny she has fine instincts, but 
they are frozen, too, like the flowers 
one sees in blocks of ice in market win- 
dows. Then, there is the way she treats 
Tessie. Tessie bores her to death, as 
she does all of us, but she is so—well, 
sort of patient with her.” 

“And in that,” urged Mr. Tettigrew, 


“do you not discern a break 
in the ice?” 

“Perhaps a minute crack, 
But at that, I’d hate to have 
any one offer her five dol- 
lars each for Tessie’s ears.” 

“TI think,” responded Mr. 
Tettigrew, “that you are 
wronging Miss Alicia.” 

“I hope so”—and John’s 
dark eyes, for an instant, 
seemed to reflect at least the 
shadow of the dreams in 
Phineas’ blue ones—“but—I 
think not. When a girl can 
say what she said last night 
—it was moonlight, too, and 
we were speaking of 
love, and she said 

He glanced 
over Phineas’ shoul- 
der, snapped his sen- 
tence short and 
stalked into the din- 
ing room. 

Phineas stared 
after him in bewil- 
derment and then a 
feminine voice, 
sharp with a snarl 
that comes from the 
impediment of closed 
teeth, explained 
John’s abruptness. 

“He needn’t have 
rushed off. I’m 
leaving in the morning and I’ll not 
bother him in the meantime,” the girl 
was saying. 

She turned and started up the stairs. 
Phineas followed her and put a detain- 
ing hand on her arm. 

“Miss Alicia,” he pleaded, “you 
wouldn’t run off this way, without tell- 
ing even me why?” 

“T am leaving,” she answered, “‘be- 
cause I hate it here, and every senti- 
mental person who lives here! I heard 
him talking just now. Five dollars each 
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for Tessie’s ears! Oh,” she turned to 
Phineas with a quick, destroying ges- 
ture, “I’d hate to have any one offer 
me fifty cents each for his ears.” 

“Then,” questioned Mr. Tettigrew, 
“would you be interested in an offer of 
ten thousand dollars for his head? Sup- 
pose”—he opened the door of his room 
—‘“that we step in here and discuss it, 
while the others are at dinner.” 

“No,” she protested but, .protesting, 
she preceded him imto the room. 

“Miss Alicia,” Mr. Tettigrew began, 
and his voice had a new whimpering in- 
tonation, “I am an old man. A few 
more years and where will I be, with- 
out money? And you,” he sank his 
voice to a whisper, “you, too, want 
money.” 

“What are you trying to get at?” 

“Prefix a D,” Mr. Tettigrew still 
spoke in whispers, “and suffix a ‘sky’ 
to Raven, and what have you? D-raven- 
sky. And what does that mean to 
you?” 

“Nothing. It sounds Russian.” 

“It is Russian. This man is a Rus- 
sian who, many years ago, was exiled 
to Siberia. He escaped to America and 
here he lived until after the revolution, 
when he returned to his country. But, 
after the Bolshevists came into power, 
he was again forced to find a refuge 
in this country. The Bolshevists fear 
him, and with reason. They have of- 
fered, secretly, of course, a reward of 
twenty thousand dollars for his cap- 
ture.” 

“How,” it came crushed from her 
throat, “do you know?” 

“T have told you that people gave me 
their confidences. Ivan Dravensky gave 
me his. I have in my classes—you 
knew that I teach English in the col- 
lege—a Russian boy, a Bolshevist, who 
believes that I am in entire sympathy 
with their cause. He has told me many 
things. Last night he told me that they 


are coming here to-night to get this 
man.” 


“You,” Alicia’s hands knotted in her 
lap, “have—told them?” 

“No, they have known for some 
time.” 

“And—and—what will they do to 
him?” =... 

“That,” explained Mr. Tettigrew, 
“need not be on our consciences. They 
will get him without us.” 

“Then, how could we claim the 
money ?” 

Phineas’ wry smile took on new lines. 

“Easily,” he said. “If this band of 
men get him to-night, no individual 
will have discovered him and given him 
up so there will be no one to claim 
the reward. But, if you can see that 
he keeps in his room and then, when 
you hear steps on the stairs, open his 
door and say: ‘Here is Ivan Dravensky,’ 
the twenty thousand dollars will be 
ours.” 

Alicia bent forward in her chair. 

“Why don’t you do it yourself?” 

The whimper returned to Phineas’ 
voice as he said, “Because I have in me 
a strain of that stuff which you deride 
as sentimentality, and John—has been 
my friend. But you—TI feel sure that 
you have no such weakness.” 

Alicia jumped from her chair and 
went to the window. 

“There is a queer-looking man walk- 
ing down across the street,” she said. “I 
suppose they are guarding the house?” 

“Possibly,” Phineas assented. 

She turned, and the craft of her 
smile was more than a match for that 
of Mr. Tettigrew’s. 

“You said you were a friend of 
John’s,” she said, “but you are a friend 
of theirs, too. I’d think you’d be as 
much on their side as you are on his, 
especially since their side means the 
money for you.” 

“It is a difficult situation,” Mr. Tetti- 
grew confessed. 

“Not for me! Listen,” she tipped 
her head to one side, “the chairs are 
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scraping. They’ve finished dinner. I'll 
run down and try to keep him from 
going out. They might catch him out- 
side and we'd miss the reward.” 

“Tt would be as well,” he agreed. 

When the door had closed behind her 
the malicious expression faded from 
Phineas’ face and the mouth, released 
from the tightened lines of craft, sank 
weakly into an expression which sug- 
gested a weariness eternal. 

On his desk a great pile of folded 
papers demanded an energy which 
Phineas did not have. Sleep came 
coaxingly close and snatched herself 
away. Raindrops began to tap on the 
window, gently at first, and then a 
wind switched out, shaking the wet 
panes and changing the gentle patter 
into a spiteful splashing. The knock 
on his door had sounded twice before 
Phineas realized that it was not the 
wind’s work, and called for his visitor 
to come in, 

“Were you asleep?” It was Alicia’s 
voice and as she spoke she pressed the 
wall switch and Mr. Tettigrew’s read- 
ing lamp glowed greenly. 

He sat up, blinking the darkness from 
his eyes, and looked at her. She was 
in an apple orchard, foaming with blos- 
soms; sunlight was glinting her hair, 
sunbeams were shining from her eyes; 
and across her shoulders was a man’s 
arm. 

“It wasn’t true,” said Alicia, “and 
he says you know it wasn’t!” 

“Yes,” said Phineas. 

“He has never been in Russia,” said 
Alicia, “and he says you know he 
hasn’t.” 

“Yes,” Phineas agreed, “I know.” 

“But then why—why é 

Mr. Tettigrew waved his hands about 
and twinkled his fingers. 

“Wings!” he said, “Wings!” 

He looked to John for comprehen- 
sion, but he did not find it. That young 


man’s face was stern, and it was odd) 
that words so resonant with pride could 
come from so grim a mouth. He saidsi 

“Why you chose to tell her such ab- 
surdities, such falsehoods about me, and 
about most of the others who live here,’ 
it is hard for me to understand. Youry 
tales have made her unhappy; have 
made her feel that she was—different, 
as she says, and not up to the rest of 
us. But to-night you went too far, 
You frightened her. She was in a ter- 
rible state of excitement when she came 
to warn me. She”—the grimness left] 
his face and some of her sunlight found] 
it as he repeated—‘“came to warn me, 
and begged me to take all of her little 
money, and dress in her clothes, and 

” He faltered, and as his arm 

tightened about the girl’s shoulder, and} 
his eyes went searching for hers, 
Phineas fled on tiptoe. 4 

In the hall he met Mrs. Haddy, re- 
moving a rocking chair from a six-dol-4 
lar room to put it into a ten-dollarg 
room. . 
“My dear lady,” Phineas burst out, j 
and because he was still waving his 
hands and twinkling their fingers, and] 
because he was still on his tiptoes, he 
looked as if he were trying to execute} 
a dance, too difficult for him, “I am 
overjoyed to inform you that I was 
mistaken, and that our little friend is 
not a kiwi-kiwi bird.” 

“Lands alive!” said Mrs. Haddy. 

“But,” Phineas said, as he pursued 
her to the door of the room, “I am led 
to believe that, were a kiwi-kiwi bird 
placed in a different environment, a 
more tropical country, perhaps, where§ 
wings were a necessity, where there 
were no others of its species, then, from 
its rudiments, wings might, indeed 
would, develop.” 

“Lands alive!” said Mrs. Haddy, and 
dragged the chair into the ten-dollar 
room, and closed the door. 
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Wedding Bells 


Wallace Eddinger, who 


is Reggie, the dis- 


tracted hero. 


HAT would you do if your wife, 
W who had deserted you after 
your first quarrel, disappeared 
and then divorced you, suddenly re- 
turned to your home the day before 
you were to marry another woman? 
That is the situation Reginald Carter 
has to face on the day before his wed- 
ding to Marcia Hunter. Even before 
the irrepressible Rosalie 
makes her unexpected entrance, Reggie 
is troubled and distracted. At the li- 
cense bureau, with his bride-to-be, there 
has been a row when Marcia learns that 
he has been married before. And then 
Jackson, Reggie’s indispensable Eng- 
lish butler, gives notice that he shall be 
leaving before the new mistress arrives. 
Jackson admits that he himself is not a 
bachelor, but that under three different 
names he has wed as many wives, and 
as a consequence has found it expedient 
to leave England. 


charming, 


Reccie (severely): I think it was im- 
moral of you to marry three times like that, 
Jackson. I’m not sure I shouldn’t discharge 
you on the spot. 

Jackson: As for that, sir, I was about 
to give notice. You see, sir, there are many 
drawbacks to a married establishment. In 
the first place, there are always housemaids 
about. And that would mean trouble for 
me, sir, sooner or later. 

Reccie: But our housemaids might not 
prove susceptible. 

Jackson: Housemaids are always suscep- 


A JOYOUS COMEDY 


By Salisbury Field 


Margaret Lawrence, 
the captivating 


Rosalie. 


tible, sir. I'm sorry, but I'm afraid I'll have 
to leave you—unless Has it ever oc- 
curred to you, sir, that it’s far easier to 
get a good wife in America than a good 
servant ? 

Reccie: By believe you're 
right. But look here, Jackson—I don’t want 
to lose you. Can’t we come to some. agree- 
ment? If I were to promise you that we'd 
do without housemaids, would you stay then? 

Jackson: There would still be a lady’s 
maid, sir—your wife would demand _ that. 
\nd my experience has been, sir, that ladies’ 
maids are even more susceptible than house- 
maids. 

Reccie: But 


George ! if 


supposing my wife’s maid 
married—happily married? 

Jackson (sadly): Ladies’ 
never happily married, sir 
Well, much as I'd like to keep 
you, I can hardly put off my wedding to- 
morrow on that account 

Jackson: No, sir, I didn’t think you 
would. But I thought it only fair to mention 
it. 


were 


maids are 


REGGIE : 


Reggie is in very low spirits indeed 


when his debonair bachelor 
Spencer Wells, drops in. 

SPENCER (gayly): Hullo! How’s the 
merry little bridegroom to-day? 

Reccie: Oh, don’t be so damned jolly! 

SPENCER: ‘Oh, it’s like that? I say! Any- 
thing wrong? 

Reccie: Everything’s wrong. I've had a 
row with Marcia. And Jackson’s leaving me. 
He doesn’t approve of my marrying. 

SPENCER: By Jove! No wonder you're 
down! I wonder you go on with it. 

Reccie: It is pretty steep, isn’t it? 

SPENCER: Steep? It’s precipitious, old boy 
—precipitious ! 


friend, 
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Reccie: Spencer, I’ve a mind to tell you 
something. What would you say if I were 
to tell you I’d been married before? 

SPENCER: Married! And you never told 
me—your best friend? 

Reccie: Oh, I never told anybody. It hap- 
pened on my way to Japan, a year ago last 
October. We met in Santa Barbara. We 
were at the same hotel. Her name was 
Rosalie. It was very romantic. I put my 
shoes outside my door to be cleaned. Her 
dog chewed one of them up. And—and two 
days later we were married. You see, she 
was going to Japan, too, and she had her 
ticket on the same boat. You've no idea 
how wonderful she was, Spencer. 

Spencer: Yes, I have. They’re always 
wonderful. But what happened? 

Reccie: One day at luncheon I admired 
a woman in the dining room who had red 
hair—and the next day Rosalie dyed her hair 
red. Oh! I was furious, and I told her she 
looked like a—a 

Spencer: Yes, I know. 

Reccie: And she said it was plain I pre- 
ferred that kind of woman, for the woman 
I'd admired looked like a—like a 

SPENCER: Exactly! 

Reccie: And then she left us—me and the 
dog. I couldn’t follow her because I 
down with the measles. 
some kids at the hotel. I was ill a long time. 

SpeNceR: But after you got well, didn’t 
you try to find her? 

Reccie: Of course I tried. 
appeared completely. 
of her—not a trace. 

SPENCER: But didn’t 
Who were her people? 

Reccie: I don’t know. You see, the few 
days we were together I was so busy talk- 
ing about myself—that I didn’t have time 

Spencer: Naturally. But go on. 

Reccie: Well, I was feeling awfully down 
at the time—blue, you know. And | knew 
she wouldn’t have left me like that if she’d 
really cared—and I couldn’t find her—so I 
went on to Japan. A month later I received 
word from her lawyer that she’d divorced 
me. I don’t mind telling you, Spencer, it 
nearly wrecked my whole life. I don’t sup- 
pose I’d ever have looked at another woman 
as long as I lived—if I hadn’t met Marcia. 

SPENCER: That’s a quaint idea. What's all 
this about your having a row with Marcia? 

Reccie (indignantly): It was all the fault 
of that damned clerk at the marriage-license 
bureau. I don’t know what this country’s 
coming to, Spencer, when a chap like that 
—a public servant, mind—can ask you ques- 
tions that might easily wreck your whole 


came 
Caught ’em from 


But she'd dis- 
I couldn’t find a trace 


her people know? 
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life. He asked me if I’d ever been married 
before, and I had to swear to it—with 
Marcia standing right there at my elbow! 

SPENCER: Bally outrage! But do you mean 
to tell me Marcia didn’t know you'd been 
married before? 

Reccie: No. And I didn’t want her to 
know it. Besides, her mother doesn’t believe 
in divorce. 

SPENCER: You patched it up, didn’t you? 

REGGIE (sighing): No—we didn’t. You 
see, she wanted to know all about Rosalie. 
But how could I tell her? If I told her the 
truth, why, she’d always be imagining things 
about every red-headed woman I ever 
looked at! And besides—I—I loved Rosalie 
—and—hang it all—a chap can’t tell about 
the woman he loved yesterday to the girl he 
loves to-day. It isn’t decent. 

Douglas Ordway, another friend of 
Reggie’s, is announced. Douglas is a 
poet, a pale youth, with dark, burning 
eyes, and no sense of humor. He ap- 
pears to be in some mental misery, and 
is taunted with being in love. 

SPENCER: 
dear fellow. 
deny it. 

Douctas (defiantly): Well, supposing I 
am in love? J am in love. Hopelessly, trag- 
ically, miserably in love! 

Spencer: By Jove, Douglas! I congratu- 
late you on being in love like that. It’s 
splendid! What’s her name, Douglas? Per- 
haps I’ve loved her, too. I've loved almost 
every woman in New York. 

Reccie: Don’t rag him, Spencer. Come, 
Douglas, buck up. You've got to be in good 
form for my bachelor dinner to-night. 

DouGLas (rising): That’s what I came to 
tell you. I can’t come to your dinner. I’m 
awfully sorry, but I can’t possibly come. 

Just then Marcia and her mother ar- 
rive, seeking an explanation and apology 
from Reggie. Mrs. Hunter greets Reg- 
gie stiffly, while Marcia absolutely ig- 
nores him. 

Reccie (to Mrs. Hunter): I’m awfully 
glad to see you. Won't you sit down? 
Mrs. Hunter: Thanks, Reginald, 
didn’t come here for a social call. I came 
as a mother. I may be many other things, 

but first of all I’m a mother. 

Reccie (politely): It’s awfully good of 
you, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Hunter: Reginald, my mother’s 
heart tells me you have acted very badly 
toward my ewe lamb. 


Of course you're in love, my 
If you weren't, you wouldn't 


but I 
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Recor (Wallace Eddinger): 
Mrs. Hunter (Mrs. Jacques Martin): 
at heart she’s generous and forgiving. 


Reece: I’m awfully sorry. 

Mrs. Hunter: It you have been 
married before. Why didn’t you tell us? 

Reccie: You see—I didn’t think it was 
My present and future are Mar- 
cia’s, if she wants them. My past is my own. 

Mrs. Hunter: No, Reginald, your past is 
not your own. You should have told Marcia. 
You have wounded my poor girl deeply. Ii 


seems 


necessary. 


How can I ask her to forgive me when she won’t even speak to m 


e? 


Marcia is young and spirited, and perhaps a little spoiled. But 
Aren't you, my darling? 


you're sorry, you'll ask her to forgive you. 

Reccte: How can | ask her when she won't 
even speak to me? 

Mrs. Hunter: Marcia is young and spir- 
ited, and perhaps a little spoiled. But at 
heart she’s generous and forgiving. Aren't 
you, my darling? 

Marcia: No! I’m not! 1 didn’t want to 
come here, Reggie, but mother made me. 
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Douctas (Clark Silvernail): 


Marcia (Jessie Glendenning): 
Douglas. 

Mrs. Hunter: Why, Marcia, it was you 
who insisted on coming. 

But while Mrs. Hunter is having tea 
in the dining room with Spencer and 
Douglas, Marcia decides to forgive 
Reggie’s past and go on with the wed- 
ding, which is to take place to-morrow 
at St. Martin’s, with the bishop offici- 
ating. 


That’s the girl! 
And you'll promise never 
first wife—my first past 


Reccre (relieved): 
(Kisses Marcta.) 
to mention my 
again? 

Marcia: Yes, Reggie. Only, for goodness’ 
sake, don’t tell mother you were divorced. 
You know she doesn’t believe in divorce, so 
I just let her think your—that person I prom- 
ised not to mention—died. Now run along, 
you old divorced darling, and tell mother 
we've made up. 

RecciE: You've been bully about the way I 
acted, Marcia. I’m no end grateful. (Douc- 
LAS enters a@ moment cfter Reccte’s exit.) 

Douctas: Marcia! This is wonderful! I 
never thought I'd see you alone again. I— 


I’ve written 
you, Marcia. 
Marcia: How splen- 
did! Where is it? I 
never had a poem writ- 
ten to me before. 
Douctas: It isn’t a 
very long one—only four 
lines. (Taking her hand) 
The more one feels, the 
less one has to _ say, 
Marcia. This poem was 
written, not with my 
hand, nor with my head 
—but with my heart. 
Marcia (sighing lux- 
uriously): You do say 
such nice things to me! 
Go on. 
DoucLas 


a poem to 


(reading) : 
You are like a lily in a 
lovely garden, 
You are like moonlight 
on an enchanted sea; 
You are like the dawn 
of a summer morn- 
ing—— 
But alas! 
for me. 
Marcia: Why, Doug- 
las! I love it! Poor 
boy! Do you really 
care so much? 
DoucLas (turning away): Yes, Marcia. 
Marcia: I care for you, too, Douglas. Not 
enough to marry you, but I do care. And 
I’m glad you love me. It’s very comfort- 
ing to a girl to know that somebody’s going 
to love her after she’s married. If you're 
lonely while I'm away, you may write to me. 
Of course we're not telling everybody where 
we're going, but I’m sure Reggie wouldn't 
mind my telling you. We're going to Palm 
Beach on our honeymoon. (DoucLas 
shudders.) You can write me there. And 
you'll come and see me very often after we 
get back, won't you? 
No, Marcia. As 
wedding is over, I'm going away. And I’m 
never coming back. I love you too much! 
I couldn’t bear to see you married to some 
one else. It’s good-by, Marcia, good-by for- 
ever! 
MARCIA: 
won't you? 
DoucLas: Always. 


You are not 


This poem was written, Marcia, not with 
my hand, nor with my head—but with my heart. 
You do say such nice things to me, 


DouGLAsS: soon as the 


You'll—you'll always love me, 


His callers gone, Reggie draws a sigh 
of relief as he takes up the evening 
paper. Jackson enters with the card of 
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“Madame Brousseau.” Although the 
name is a strange one, and Reggie pro- 
tests, he is at length persuaded to see 
the visitor. It is Rosalie, chic and 
charming, though a little agitated, who 
enters. 

RecciE: Rosalie! 

RosaALiE: Hello, 
a pleasant surprise. 

Reccie: Pleasant? Why, I was thinking 
about you only a minute ago. It’s the 
nicest thing that ever happened to me—your 
dropping in to see me like’ this. 

RosALie: Yes—I—I just dropped in. You 
see, | only arrived this morning, and I found 

ur address in the telephone book, so—I— 
hought I'd call and get my dog. 

teccIE: Your dog? 

Rosalie: Yes, Pinky—the dog I left with 
Santa Barbara. Don’t tell me any- 
thing has happened to 
him! (RecGreE ts silent.) 

He—he’s not dead? 
wE: I hope 
stolen. 

RosaLiE: Stolen? Poor 
Pinky ! [ think you 
might taken better 


Reggie! I—I hope it’s 


you in 


not. 
He was 


have 


care of him. 


Reccie: I couldn't, 
salie. The day after 
u left me, I came 
wn with—an illness— 
severe illness. I was 
quite a long time. 
er—measles, and 
no laughing matter. 
RosaALieE: You poor 
boy! So you turned red 
like my hair. 
RecciE: Yes 
looked like the 
and so did you 
RosALie: | know I did, 
That’s one rea- 
son I ran away. But | 
thought of course you'd 
follow me. 
ReccrE: Well, you see 
I was angry with you for 
leaving me like that. And 
when I got over being 
angry, I had measles. 
And then, when I did try 
to find you, I couldn’t— 
and I knew you didn’t 
love me any more—and 
I'd lost your dog 
Rosatie: Then 
did try to find me? 


Pm | 
SICK 


1 
it was 


\nd | 


devil— 


Reggie. 


you 
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Reccie: I should say I did! I hired de- 
tectives and everything! Before I got 
through I had a photograph or description 
of every red-headed woman in California. 
But none of them was you. 

Rosatig: Yet you went to Japan—where 
we were going together! If you'd really 
cared, you wouldn’t have gone there alone. 

Reccie: Well, I had to go somewhere, 
didn’t 1? You had no right to leave me like 
that and hide so I couldn’t find you. And 
then to divorce me on the grounds of de- 
sertion! I didn’t desert you. You deserted 
me. 

RosaLig (smiling): I know. But the 
courts in California are so obliging. Did 
you like Japan, Reggie? 

Reccie: No! 

Rosatig: Did you like China? 

Reccre: No. And I went to India, and I 
didn’t like India. And I came back to Cali- 


Rosate (Margaret Lawrence): It’s a wonderful dinner, Reggie. Sure 
you weren’t giving a party? 
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REGGIE: 


fornia, and I didn’t like California. And 
I returned to New York, and I didn’t like 
New York. 

Rosatie: Why didn’t you like them? 

Reccie: You know very well why. I 
missed you. Everywhere I went I missed 
you. And to have you come in and see me 
like this! (Studying her card) Somehow 
I'd hoped you wouldn’t marry again. Oh, 
Rosalie, how could you? 

RosaLieE: Then you don’t believe in mar- 
rying again? 

Reccre (emphatically): No! 
one doesn’t—one shouldn’t—— 
you meet him, Rosalie? 

RosaLigE: Meet whom? 

ReccieE: Monsieur Brousseau. 

Rosatie: Oh! I met him in Paris 

RecciE: So you went to Paris! 

Rosatie: I had to. It’s the only place 
where they really understand hair. Hadn’t 
you noticed I’m not wearing it red? 

Reccie: Certainly I noticed it—the minute 


Er—I mean 
Where did 


Oh, Rosalie, why didn’t we end that other quarrel like this? 


you came in. Are 
you happy, Rosalie? 

ROSALIE: Why, 
yes, Reggie. Per- 
haps I’m not as 
happy as I might 
be. But I’m ever so 
much happier than 
1 was when I wasn't 
happy. Is any one 
really happy? 

Reccie: We wer 

Rosa.ie: The past 
tense, Reggie 
That's where one 
usually finds hap- 
piness—in the past 
tense. 

Reccre: Well, I’m 
happy this minute. 
It’s wonderful to 
see you again. I 
never thought I 
would. Shall you 
be in town long? 

RosaLie: No, I’m 
leaving to-morrow 
for the West. 
(Looking admiring- 
ly about room) You 
do yourself rather 
well Reggie. 
Rather interesting 
to see where I! 
might have lived if 
I hadn’t gone in 
for red hair. Are 
you in town for the 
winter? 

ReccreE: No, I’m—I’m going South to-mor- 
row. Yes. Palm Beach. 

RosaLie: Going alone? 

Reccie: N-no. There’s—er—two of us 
going. 

RosaLie: Pleasure trip? 

Reccie: It’s—it’s supposed to be. But how 
can you expect me to be enthusiastic about 
going South when you're going West? 

RosatieE: Then why go? 

Reccie: I’'ve—I've promised. Do you real- 
ize, Rosalie, we may never see each other 
again? I think we ought to make the most 
of the little time we have. 

RosaLie: We might dine together. 
you like that? 

RecciE: Like it? I should say I would! 

RosatiE: Then that’s settled. Where shall 
we dine? 

Reccie: We'll dine here. That’s what we'll 
do. We'll dine here. I’ve got a_ bully 
dinner around here somewhere. (Hunts for 


Would 
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hachelor-dinner menu, which he hands to 
ROSALIE. ) 

RosaALie: It’s a wonderful dinner, Reggie. 
Sure you weren’t giving a party? 

RecciE: That’s just it. I was giving a 
party. 

RosaLieE: But I didn’t dream you were 
giving a party. That changes everything. 

Reccie: No, it doesn’t. I'll get rid of 
the party. I don’t know how—but I'll get 
rid of it. 


REGGIE: 


chewing it, I'd never have met you. 


RosaLige: No, Reggie, I won’t let you. 

Reccie: But I want to, Rosalie. I never 
wanted anything so much in my life. Be- 
sides, it’s only a stag party—just a lot 
of men. 

RosaLiE: Oh, if it’s only men! 
sure you'd rather have just me? 

Reccie: Rosalie! It’s so sweet of you to 
come. I’m so glad you’re coming I don’t 
know what to do. But I hate to have you 
go now. You're sure this isn’t all a dream? 
You’re sure you're really coming back? 

RosaLtie (at the door): Cross my heart 
and hope to die if I don’t. Au revoir, Reg- 
g21¢e. 


You're 
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Reccie (having summoned Jackson): 
Madame Brousseau is dining here with me 
to-night, Jackson. 

Jackson: Very good, sir. 
the gentlemen dine? 

RecciE: That's just it. Where will they 
dine? What do you suggest, Jackson? 

Jackson (thinking rapidly): Well, I’m 
afraid, sir, you'll have to be taken suddenly 
ill, Then I'll ring up Mr. Wells and ask 
him to take over the dinner, sir. And I[’ll 


But where will 


It’s my shoe—the one Pinky chewed. I’ve always kept it because if it hadn’t been for Pinky 
I tell you, Rosalie, Pinky was some dog! 


send the favors and decorations over to the 
club, and order the dinner there. 

Reccre: Good! I’m ill. Get busy, Jack- 
son. 


The delight of having Rosalie to din- 
ner is quite all that Reggie has antici- 
pated. They have the gayest, happiest 
of evenings, filled with songs and ten- 
der reminiscences of Pinky, Santa Bar- 
bara, the little cottage covered with pink 
—no, yellow—roses, and the blissful 
days together. All mention of Rosalie’s 
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“Monsieur Brousseau” and of Reggie’s 
“to-morrow” is forbidden. And then 
Reggie brings out a ribbon-tied box, 
containing his one precious keepsake. 
He unwraps a battered patent-leather 
shoe and holds it up. 

RosaLige: What in the world 

Reccie: It’s my shoe. The one Pinky 
chewed. I’ve always kept it, because if it 
hadn't been for Pinky chewing it, I’d never 
have met you. (RosALIE is deeply touched.) 
Here are Pinky's toothmarks, just as plain. 
1 tell. you,. Rosalie, Pinky was some ;dog! 
(Proudly displaying scar on his wrist) See 
that scar? That’s*where he bit me. 

RosaLig: He didn’t’ mean to bite you. 

Reccie: Of course not! Why, that dog 
fairly worshiped me! Only bit me twice. 


SPENCER (Percy Ames): 
—if I hadn’t met you—— 
REGGIE: 
tell them I’m all right? 


Spencer! 
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I felt terribly when he was stolen, Rosalie 
You see he was all I had left. Now, here’s 
another thing—your lawyer didn’t—I mean 
he should have—I mean—hang it all, Rosalie! 
—I'm rich, and I ought to pay you alimony. 

RosaLige: Why, Reggie, of course not! 

Reccie (eagerly): But I'd love to. And 
then I'd know you'd never want for any- 
thing. Please let me settle something on 
you, Rosalie. 

Rosaie: I couldn’t, Reggie. 
a dear to think of it. 

Reccice: I’m not. I’m a swine. Rosalie, 
there’s something I’ve got to tell you sooner 
or later. .I ought to have told you this 
afternoon. Only if I had, you wouldn’t have 
come to dinner. And if I told you now, 
you'd go home. 


Then I 


3ut you're 


ROSALIE: forbid you to tell me. 


I’m glad I came—because if I hadn’t come, I wouldn’t have met you, and 


If the boys are worried about me, don’t you think you’d better go back and 
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MARCIA: 
ROSALIE: 


I don’t want to go home yet. I’m having 
a wonderful time! (Picks up card from 
table.) Is it because of—Monsieur Brous- 
seau that you Are you jealous of him, 
Reggie? 

Reccie: I hate him. Rosalie, if he ever. 

I was going to say something. Only it 
seems so disloyal to talk about some one 
who- — 

RosaLiE: Reggie, 
such a Puritan. 

Reccie: I’m not a Puritan. If I were, I 
wouldn’t be making love to another man’s 
wife. 

ROSALIE: 
love to me. 

ReccreE: I have, too. If you knew any- 
thing about me, you’d know that every time 
I've looked at you I’ve told you I loved 
you. 

RosaieE:' But you don’t love me. 

Recste: I do love you. I’ve always loved 
you. (RosaLte puts her handkerchief to her 
eyes.) Why, Rosalie, dearest! What is it? 

RosaLtie: I—I suppose it’s because I— 
I’m happy, Reggie. You see, when I came 
here this afternoon, I—I didn’t know what 


I'd no idea you were 


But you haven’t been making 


You can have your old last year’s husband! 
I hope you don’t think J want him. 
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I don’t want him. 


had happened to you. I hadn’t seen you for 
so long, and—and I thought perhaps—per- 
haps there might be some one else. (ReEc- 
GIE starts guiltily.) But when you told me 
—and oh, it was sweet to hear you say it— 
that you thought it was wrong to marry 
again, I—I felt so guilty. 

Recaie: So did I—I mean one does get 
lonely. And one marries again just because 
(SPENCER WELLS enters breezily.) 
SPENCER: I say, look here, my dear old 
boy, what’s all this about (Catching 

sight of Rosaviz.) Oh! 

RecciE (annoyed): I’m not 
callers. 
~Sprencer:-I’m awfully sorry, Reggie, but 
you see your being ill like that 

ReGciE:.'Didn’t Jackson tell you it» was 
nothing serious? 

SPENCER: On the contrary, old boy, Jack- 
son said you were suffering from a severe 
—er—heart attack. So, after I got the rarty 
zoing, I slipped away to see how you were. 
Worried, you know—but, of course, if you’re 
all right 

REGGIE (urging SPENCER off): 
I’m all right. 


at home to 


Of course 
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Douctas: 
and then vanish before my eyes. To love 
already married. 
RosaLiE (amused): It was bad of Reggie 
to throw over a party like that. Though I’m 
sure I feel very flattered that he should do 
it for me. 

Spencer (gallantly): By Jove, I 
blame him! I should have done 
the same thing in his place 

Rosatie (smiling): You must present this 
nice man to me, Reggie. 

SpenceR: Yes, Reggie. (Shaking hands 
with her) My name’s Spencer Wells. I’m 
Reggie’s best friend. 

Rosatie: And I once had the honor of be- 
ing Reggie’s wife for a few minutes 

Spencer: Oh! I’m awfully glad to meet 
you. It’s a great pleasure to meet any wife 
of Reggie's. 

RosaLiE: Has he so many wives? 

SPENCER: Oh, no! But he’s going to—— 

Reccie: Spencer! 

SPENCER: He—he’s going to—to Florida. 

Rosauie: So he told me. But perhaps— 
I only say perhaps, Mr. Wells—he’ll change 
his: mind. 

SPENCER (crossing to Reccie): Oh, I say! 
You can’t back out at the last minute. 

Reccie: Don’t worry. I have no idea of 
backing out. Spencer! If the boys are wor- 
ried about me, don’t you think you'd better 
go back and tell them I’m all right? 


don’t 
exactly 


Marcia, I’m the most miserable man in the world. 


to be loved 


To have my dearest dream come true, 
-and then—and then—I mean I—I’m 


Spencer: Yes, I expect I had. 
ALIE) I don’t want to go, 
I do hope I'll see you 

Rosatie: I hope so, 


(To 
you know. 
again soon 
too, Mr. Wells 
Well, maybe we can arrange it. 
REGGIE (impatiently) : 
SpeNcER: Going, old boy, going. 
at Rosatie) Well, good-by. (He 

hopefully as JACKSON enters.) 

Jackson: I’m sorry, sir, but that news- 
paper lady is here for an interview and re- 
fuses to go until she’s seen you personally, 
sir. 

Reccie: But I can’t 
tell her I was ill? 

Jackson: Yes, sir. But she said she hap- 
pened to know you were not ill. 

Reccie: But how could she know that? 
Well, we can’t have her in the house spying 
on us. I suppose I'll have to see her. Come 
on, Spencer. 

SPENCER (to 
my staying till 
woman? 

Rosatige: Why, I wouldn't dream of letting 
you go. But I had no idea Reggie was so 
famous. Fancy newspaper women forcing 
themselves into the house to interview him 
like that. 


Ros- 


And 


SPENCER: 

Spencer ! 

(Smiling 
lingers 


see her! Didn't you 


mind 
that 


don’t 
seeing 


You 
done 


RosALIE) : 
Reggie’s 








ry 
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keccGIe: Just a little matter of business. 
I shan’t be gone long, Rosalie. 

RosALIE: If Mr. Wells is as nice as he 
looks, I shan’t miss you. 

Reccie: Well, he isn’t! (E-its.) 
SPENCER: So you're Rosalie. 

RosALIE: What has Reggie told you about 
mc ? 

Spencer: For one thing he told me how 
wonderful you were. And I must say he 
didn't exaggerate. 

KosaLie: I think I’m going to like you, 
Mr. Wells. Will you tell me something? 
Why is it Reggie doesn’t want to go to 
Palm Beach to-morrow? 

SPENCER (startled) : Look here! 
gie tell you he didn’t want to go? 

RosALieE: Well, not in so many words. 
But you know perfectly well he doesn’t 
want to go. Frankly, Mr. Wells, I don’t 
approve of it at all. 

SPENCER: Don't 
approve of what? 

RosALIE: Of Reg- 
gic’s marrying that 
Funter girl to-mor- 
row. 

SPENCER: 
I’m dashed! 
you know? 


Did Reg- 


Well, 


Then 


RosALIE: Reggie’s 
been trying to tell 
me all evening, only 
I wouldn’t let him. 
What I didn’t count 
on was his 
ing so soon. 

SPENCER: Oh, 
Reggie always mar- 
ries in a hurry. 

RosaLiE: But his 
engagement was an- 
nounced only two 
weeks ago. I read it 
in the Paris Herald. 

SPENCER: And you 
hopped on a_ boat 
and came_ right 
over. What? 

ROSALIE: Well, 
you don’t think | 
was going to let 
Reggie wreck his 
life, do you? What 
is she like, Mr. 
Wells? 

SPENCER: Who? 
Marcia? Oh, she’s 
like a kitten—purs 
and scratches and 
plays about. 


marry- 


ROSALIE: 
REGGIE: 
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Rosatie: You want Reggie to be happy, 
don’t you? Then we must keep him from 
marrying that Hunter girl. He'll never be 
happy with her. 

SpeNcER: How do you know he won't? 

RosaLiE: Because he doesn't love her. He 
—he likes me better. He just the same as 
told me. He shan’t marry her. 

SPENCER: Well, I don’t see how you're go- 
ing to prevent it. Reggie asked Marcia to 
marry him, didn’t he? He expects to marry 
her, doesn’t he? He can’t jilt her at the 
foot of the altar, can he? 

RosALiE: Then you won't help me? 

Spencer: I’m awfully sorry, but I can't 
possibly. 

RosaLie: Better be 
If you don’t help me, 
unpleasant for you. 

Spencer: How? 


careful, Mr. Wells. 
I can make it very 


Is this final, Reggie? 
Absolutely! 
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Rosatie: By marrying you. 

SpeNcER: But, dear lady, I don’t want to 
get. married. 

Rosauie: I hope you don’t think I couldn't 
marry you. 

SPENCER: I know 
That’s the trouble. 
do like being free. 

The news of Reggie’s illness has 
reached Marcia and, much concerned, 
she and her mother come hurrying in. 
Spencer nervously assures them that 
while Reggie is really ill, it is not seri- 
ous enough to interfere with the wed- 
ding to-morrow. He hysterically at- 
tempts to hasten their departure. But 
Rosalie, deeply interested in her study 
of Marcia, moves forward. 

RosatiE: I don’t know what possesses Mr. 
Wells, but I can assure you there’s nothing 
wrong with Reggie. There’s nothing to 
worry about, really. 

Marcia: Yes. But who are you? 

Rosa.ie: I’m a friend of Reggie’s. 

Marcia: I know who you are. 
Reggie’s divorced wife. Aren’t you? 

RosaLie: Well, yes—since 
came to dinner. Reggie invited me. 

Marcia: But if he was sick—— 

RosaLigE: Oh, that was only an excuse. 
He had a dull party, and that was his 
of getting rid of it. 

Marcta: Dull party? It was his farewell 
bachelor dinner! Do you mean to tell me 
Reggie threw that over for you? 

Mrs. Hunter: Never mind, my darling. 

Marcia (furiously) : But I do mind! Why 
should Reggie treat me like that? He just 
said he was sick so he could invite women 
to dinner! (To Rosatie) You can have your 
old last year’s husband. I don’t want him! 

RosaLie: I hope you don’t think J want 
him. I’m very cross with Reggie. He should 
have told me about you the very first thing. 
He not only didn’t tell me he was going to 
be married—he didn’t even tell me he was 
engaged. 

Marcia (to Mrs. Hunter): Well, you 
don’t think I’m going to marry a man who 
invites his divorced wife to dinner the day 
before my wedding, do you? [I tell you, I 
won't stand it! I suppose he thinks he’s the 
only man in the world. Well, he isn’t. 
There are plenty of others. Men much 
nicer than Reggie. Why, there’s one break- 
ing his heart for me this minute. (To Spren- 
cER) Douglas is waiting in the motor. Tell 
him I want him. (To her protesting mother) 
I’m going to marry Douglas. I don’t 


jolly well you could. 
I say, have a heart! I 


You're 


you ask 


way 


care 
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what people say! 
won't do any good. 

DouGLas (entering sadly): 
me, Marcia? ; 

Marcia: Yes, Douglas. I’ve changed my 
mind. You needn’t go away now, and never 
see me again, and be unhappy all your life, 
Douglas. IT’'ll marry you. 

DouGLas (groaning in horror): Oh, my 
God! Marcia, I'd give my life to marry you. 
Only (In despair) How can I tell you? 
I love you with all my heart and soul. I 
love you better than life itself. Marcia, 
I’m the most miserable man in the world. 
To see my cup of happiness almost within 
reach, and then to have it snatched from 
me! To have my dearest dream come true, 
and then vanish before my eyes! To love 
—to be loved—and then—— 

SPENCER: Oh, stop talking, 
say something! What the 
mean? 

Doucias: I-mean—I—I'm already married. 

Marcia: Douglas! (As he approaches 
her) Go away! Go away! REGGIE en- 
ters breezily, but stops, aghast.) 

Reccie (sternly): Marcia! What are you 
doing here? 

Marcta: We heard you were ill, and we 
were worried, so we came to see how you 
were. 

Mrs. Hunter: And we found you weren't 
ill, and had been having dinner with your 
divorced wife! 

Marcia: But it’s all right, Reggie. I 
give you. 

REGGIE! 
things like 
me. 

Marcia: I know. And I wouldn't ordi- 
narily. But this time I don’t blame you 
She's so sweet. You used to be very fond 
of her, didn’t you, Reggie? 

Reccie: We won't discuss that now. 

Marcia (to Rosatie): Of course that was 
before he met me. But Reggie is like that 
—always loyal to old friends. And when 
they turn up unexpectedly, no matter how 
inconvenient it is, he always invites them 
to dinner. I hope you'll dine with us again, 
after we return from Palm Beach. 

Rosatie: That is very kind of you. 

Marcia: And now you'll excuse mother 
and me, won't you? I’m sure you and Reg- 
gie want to talk over old times. Come, 
mother. Aren’t you coming to put me in the 
motor, Reggie? 

Reccie: Yes, of course. 
sure you forgive me, Marcia? 
to, you know. 


Don’t argue, mother. It 


You wanted 


Douglas, and 
deuce do you 


for- 


What? Why, 
that, you 


Marcia, if I do 


oughtn’t to forgive 


Are you quite 
You oughtn’t 

I’ve behaved very badly. 

Marcia: Why, of course I forgive you! 
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There's really nothing to 
ve, you foolish boy! 

exit.) 
»-E NCER ¢ 
1i¢ d ! 
sALIE: Miss Hunter 

ch cleverer than | 
She did _ re- 
markably well—for a 
kitten. And Reggie actu- 
ally seems to believe 
she’s forgiven him. Why 
are men such idiots, Mr. 
Wells? 


SPENCER: 


jorg) 


Well, I’m 


is n 
thought 


Dear lady, 
we knew we couldn't 
idiots. 

Meantime, Rosalie’s 
English maid, Hoop- 
er, who been 
waiting for her mis- 
tress, has encountered 
the susceptible Jack- 
son. 


has 


There is recog- 
nition and a happy 
reconciliation. Hoop- 
er was the first girl 
Jackson married and 
deserted, 
before. 


many years 
Rosalie gra- 
allows her 
maid to remain with 
her new-found 
spouse, and requested 
Jackson to summon a 
taxi for herself. 


ciously 


T 


Reccte (returning): I don’t suppose you'll 
ver forgive me, Rosalie. 

RosALiE: So you didn’t intend I 
know you were to be married? 

Reccie: I was going to tell you before 
you went home. 

RosaLiE: Oh! You were 
the end—as a nice surprise? 

ReccieE: Well, I couldn’t have told you be- 
fore. If I’d told you this afternoon, you 
wouldn’t have come to dinner. And I had 
to see you again—I just had to! From the 
moment you came into the room this after- 
noon, the only thing I could think about was 
secing you again. 

RosaLiE: Well, now that you’ve seen me 
again, are you satisfied? 

Reccre: No. 

RosaLie: But you’re going to marry Miss 
Hunter to-morrow, aren’t you? 


should 


saving it for 


Jackson (John Harwood): 
Spencer: Thank you, Jackson. By Jove! 
ways give me the willies—sad, you know. 


Would you like a cocktail, sir? 
I needed that. Weddings al- 


Reccie: Yes, I’ve got to. She expects me 
to marry her. Her mother expects me to 
marry her. Everybody expects it. 

Rosalie: What of that? My mother ex- 
pected me to be a boy, and I was a girl. 
But I didn’t mind. 

Reccie: That’s just it. You don’t mind. 
If you’d minded, you wouldn’t have come to 
see me this afternoon, and upset my life like 
this. 

Rosatie: I didn’t come to see you. 
to get my dog. 

Reccie: You always did care more for that 
damned dog than you did for me. 

RosaLig: At least Pinky was loyal to me. 

Reccie: You don’t think I’m going through 
life being loyal to another man’s wife, do 
you? 

RosaLie: Why not? Lots of men do. 

Reccie: Well, I’m not like that. I’m go- 


I came 
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ing to play the game. 
loyal to Marcia. 

Rosauie: That’s good. 
charming, Reggie. 
as she likes me. 
happy with her. 

Reccie: I won't! How can I be happy 
with her, when I love you? 

Rosatie: Do you call that being loyal to 
Miss Hunter? 

Reccie: I didn’t say I was loyal to her. I 
said I was going to be. 

RosaLig: Oh—to-morrow? 
you have a nice day for it. 

Reccie (reproachfully) : 
at all, do you? 

RosaLigE: Oh, you want me to care? You 
want to break my heart? 

Reccie: I don’t. I want you to be happy. 
Only I did think you cared enough not to 
be so Hang it all, Rosalie! Don’t you 
realize we're saying “good-by” forever? 

RosaALig: Then you never expect to see 
me again? (Extending hand) Good-by. 

Reccie: Will you—will you kiss me good- 
by, Rosalie? 


I'm going to be 
Miss Hunter is 


I like her—quite as much 
I’m sure you'll be very 


Well, I hope 


You don’t care 


SPENCER: 
self when you get married? 


What are you going to do, Reggie—throw old shoes at your- 
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RosaLig: Do you think I should? 

Reccie: No. But I wish you would. Will 
you? 

Rosatie: No, Reggie. 

Recoie: All right. I’m sorry I asked you. 
But don’t think I’m going to let you hang 
like a black cloud over my life. I’m not. 
To-morrow I'll have a wife—one who ap- 
preciates me—one who is kind and thoughtful 
—one who forgives me when | do the wrong 
thing. There was a time, to-night, when [| 
felt I'd made a mistake—when the few 
hours of happiness we've had together seemed 
worth more than all the future. But I know 
different now. My future is Marcia’s. I'll be 
absolutely loyal to her. And I won't wait 
until to-morrow to begin. I'll begin now— 
to-night ! 

Rosaie: Is this final, Reggie? 

Reccie: Absolutely. 

Rosatie: Even if I’ve changed my mind? 
Even if I'll say good-by to you the way you 
want me to? 

Reccte (radiantly): Rosalie! 

ROSALIE: 
find out how 


Will you? 
I only wanted to 
Good- 


No, Reggie. 
loyal you really were. 
night. (Goes out, 

smiling over her 

shoulder at ReGGiE.) 

Next morning 

a gloomy, irrita- 

ble bridegroom 

prepares tor 

wedding. Spen- 
resplendent 
in his best-man 
garb, drops in 


oS 


his 


ae Pe 


i SOAS 


cer, 


early. 

SPENCER: You've 
got to face the mu- 
sic, so you might as 
well cheer up, old 
man. 

Reccre: It’s a 
damned solemn 
thing to get mar- 
ried—especially the 
second time. And 
you get to thinking 
about things and 
wondering. (Kneels 
on floor _ before 
sofa, pulls out box 
and takes out shoe.) 

SPENCER: What 
are you going to do 
—throw old shoes at 
yourself when you 
get married? 
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Reccie: Do you mean to tell me you 


ReGGIE: This isn’t a shoe, Spencer. It’s a 
symbol. If it hadn’t been for this shoe, I 
might never have met Rosalie. I said I 
was going to keep it as long as I lived. But 
I'm beginning a new life to-day, and I’m go- 
ing to begin it right. I’ve got to. After the 
way Marcia acted last night, it’s the only 
thing to do. She has a noble nature, Spen- 
cer. (Picks up wastebasket and throws shoe 
into it.) So that’s the end of that. I’ve put 
Rosalie out of my life. I’m never even going 
to think of her again. (The door opens and 
ROSALIE enters.) 

RosaALieE (smiling): Good morning! I 
didn’t expect to find you here, Reggie. Or 
you, Mr. Wells. Oughtn’t you to be at the 
church? I’ve come for Hooper. Imagine 
my feelings, Mr. Wells. No maid, no rail- 
road tickets, my trunk only half packed, and 
my train leaving in two hours! Why, I 
don’t even know if Jackson has his railroad 
ticket yet. He’s going to California with us. 
Did he tell you? 

Reccie: No, he didn’t. 

RosaLiE: That was bad of him. But you 
see how it is, Reggie. Either I had to take 
Jackson, or you had to take Hooper. It 
would be cruel to part them. I may be sen- 


want to mariy Douglas instead of me? 


timental, Mr. Wells, but I do think when 
two people care for each other they oughtn’t 
to be parted. Don’t you? (JACKSON enters 
with Reacre’s gloves and boutonniére and 
the announcement that the motor is waiting.) 
Have you your marriage license, Reggie? I 
wish I could have had time to go to your 
wedding, but you see how it is 

Reccie (with fury): I see exactly how it 
is. Come on, Spencer. (Helps SPENCER out 
of room, and turns angrily to Rosa.tr.) 
You don’t care! You’ve never cared! If 
I was suffering tortures, you would only 
laugh at me. If I was dying, you wouldn’t 
raise a finger to help me. 

RosaLiE (smiling): You’re wrong, Reggie. 
I would. (She raises one finger.) 

Reccie (further enraged): I don’t know 
what I ever saw in you! You're not even 
a human being. You're a devil, that’s what 
you are. But I’m through. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, -look in the wastebasket. (Exits. 
RosaLiE gazes after him, sighs, picks shoe 
out of wastebasket, and slips it into one of 
Reccir’s bags, packed for Palm Beach. 
Then she rings for JACKSON.) 

Rosaie: Did you succeed in getting Mr. 
Ordway? I'm ready to see him now. 
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RosauiE: He’s our dog, 


Jackson: He’s in the library, ma’am. 

RosaALie (as DoucLas enters): Come in, 
Mr. Ordway. I want to help you. 

DoucL. o one can help me now. 

RosALige: Have you any idea where your 
wife is, Mr. Ordway? 

DoucLtas: No. She disappeared soon after 
we were married. I was reading her one of 
my poems—quite a long one. When I fin- 
ished she wasn’t there. She’d gone 

Rosatie: And you never saw her again? 

Dou Never. I looked for her, of 
course. I had to, you know—she was my 


Reggie—yours and mine. 


wanted to find 
tried to find her 


wife. But I never really 
her—till I met Marcia. | 
then, but it was hopeless. She was lost. 

RosaLiE: But tell me—how in the world 
did you come to marry her in the first place? 

Douctas: It happened two years ago. I'd 
been living in Paris. You know what Paris 
is, with its lights, its wine, and its women 
—its But I’d been going the pace. For- 
tunately, I had the strength of character 
to leave Paris. I went to England, and in 
the heart of the Surrey hills I hoped to find 
peace and quiet. 
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Rosatre: And you found a wife. 

Douctas: Yes. Oh, she was so different 
from the ones I’d known in Paris! She 
was illiterate, I grant you. But her cheeks 
were red like apples. We met in a lane. 
’Twas toward sunset, the fairy hour when 
dreams come true, (Rosaie rings for 
Hooper.) And in a hedgerow of hawthorn 
and wild roses a blackbird caroled to his 
mate. 

Hoover (entering): You rang, ma’am? 

Dovctas (starting at the sound of her 
voice): My God! My wife! 

Hooper: I ain’t neither. I don’t know 
what you're talking about. I ain’t never set 
eyes on you afore in my whole life. 

Rosatte: You'll admit he looks like that 
photograph you once showed me? 

Hoorer: Yes, ma’am. But that was an- 
other gentleman. I ain’t never seen this gen- 
tleman afore. 

RosaLie: What do you say, Mr. Ordway? 

Dovuctas: If she wishes to deny me, I’ve 
nothing further to say. 

RosaLiE (smiling) : It seems to be a dead- 
lock, doesn’t it? Probably the best thing to 
do would be to ring for Jackson. 

Hooper: Oh, please don’t ring for Jackson, 
ma’am! Him and me has just made it up. 
Jackson would never forgive me. 

RosaLie: Oh! Then there is something to 
forgive. And you did marry Mr. Ordway? 

Hooper: Yes, ma’am. It wasn’t legal, 
though. I was already married to Jackson. 
Only Jackson left me and this young gen- 
tleman came along—and it was spring 

Douctas: Then if you were already mar- 
ried, I’m free. My good woman, I honor 
you for leaving me. 

Hoover: You won't tell Jackson, will you. 

RosaLtiE: Of course he won't. No one 
shall tell him. You may go now, Hooper. 
(Turning to Douctas) I must say you don’t 
seem very enthusiastic over what I’ve done 
for you. Aren’t you happy about it? 

DoucLtas (groaning): How can I be 
happy? What is freedom to me now? Oh, 
why couldn’t I have known about this yester- 
day! (Glancing at wrist watch) At this 
very moment Marcia is pledging her sweet, 
innocent young life to another. There is 
nothing left for me. Nothing. 


But at that very moment an excited, 
frustrated wedding party returns from 
the church. The bishop has refused to 
perform the ceremony in St. Martin’s 
because of the fact that the bridegroom 
has been divorced. Marcia is irritated 
at the sight of Rosalie and Douglas. 

i 


But when she hears that Douglas is free 
and still in love with her, she sees a 
way out of the difficulty. 


Mrs. Hunter (in tears): I never thought 
I'd live to see this day! I shall never be 
able to hold up my head again. Think of the 
talk! Think of the scandal! What would 
your poor dear father have said? What 
would your poor dear grandparents have 
said? What would—— 

Marcta: Never mind, mother. 

Mrs. Hunter: But I do mind! My only 
child, my own lamb, denied the sanction of 
the church I was born and brought up in! 
But I should have remembered that no 
divorced person ever has been, ever could 
be, married in St, Martin’s. 

Marcia: How did the bishop know Reg- 
gie was divorced? We didn’t tell him. 

Mrs. Hunter: He received a note just be- 
fore the ceremony. (SPENCER looks inter- 
ested. He thinks he sees Rosa.tr’s hand.) 

Marcia: A note? Who sent it to him? 
Do you know, Spencer? 

SPENCER (innocently): Note—note? No. 
How should I know? 

Mrs. Hunter: Think what it meant! 
Everybody there—St. Martin’s crowded— 
the bridesmaids ready—the altar decorated 
—and Reginald divorced! (Weeps again.) 

Douctas (hopefully): Mrs, Hunter, I’ve 
never been divorced. 

Marcia: Do you hear that, mother? 
Douglas has never been divorced. He’s 
never been married, either. He only thought 
he was. An unscrupulous adventuress took 
advantage of his youth and inexperience. 
She already had a husband. So you see, 
mother, I can be married in St. Martin’s 
after all—if I marry Douglas. I suppose 
somebody will have to tell Reggie. 

Reccie (hurrying in): It’s all right. I’ve 
phoned for a Presbyterian minister. He’s a 
regular human being, too. Didn’t seem to 
care that when I told him I’d been divorced. 
Hullo, Douglas. Did you hear about the 
way they treated us at St. Martin’s? A 
nice thing to do to us, wasn’t it? Why, 
I’ve been a stockholder—I mean pewholder 
—in that church for years! (Suddenly con- 
scious that they are all regarding him 
gravely) What is it? Anything wrong? 

Doucias (stepping forward bravely): It’s 
my place to tell him. Reggie, I’m about to 
impart—we think you should know—it has 
become necessary that you should be in- 
formed—Reggie—(glancing despairingly at 
Marcia) I can’t tell him! 

Marcia: Reggie, you know how mother 
has set her heart on my being married in 
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St. Martin’s. And the only reason we can’t 
be married there is because you've been di- 
vorced. So I thought—in order not to 
disappoint mother—in order not to dis- 
appoint mother—— (Begins to weep, and 
buries her head on her mother’s shoulder.) 
Mother, you tell him. 

Mrs. Hunter: Yes, darling. Reginald, if 
I had a son I couldn’t be any fonder of 
him than I am of you. If my little Stephen 
had lived, he would be almost your age. 
First my poor dear husband passed away. 
Then my little Stephen—— (She breaks 
down and weeps.) 

Reccie: For God's sake! 
ter? 


What's the mat- 


With halting words, the news is at 
last broken to an astonished Reggie. 


Reccie: Do you mean you want to marry 
Douglas instead of me? 

Marcia (humbly): Yes, please. I don’t 
think I ever loved you as much as a girl 
should love the man she’s going to marry. 

RecciE: Well, this is a pretty time to tell 
me about it! 

Marcia: Then you won’t give me up? 

Recoie: Certainly I'll give you up. 

Marcia: You darling! I'll never forget 
your kindness, Reggie. Come, mother. 
Hurry, Douglas. We've got to get our mar- 
riage license. (JL xits.) 

Douctas (at the door): Coming, my own, 
coming. God bless you, Reggie! I hops 
you don’t think I’ve been disloyal to you. 

Reccie: No, I don’t blame you. (Looks 
daggers at Rosatie.) 

RosaLiE: Reggie, this is noble o* you! 

REGGIE (gazing after Doucias): Damned 
hypocrite! (To SpeNcer) - Steals my bride 
while I’m telephoning to a minister, then 
hopes I won’t think he’s disloyal! Can you 
beat it? (To Rosatiz) As for you, I hope 
you're satisfied. You wrecked my life once. 
3ut that wasn’t enough. You couldn’t be 
happy until you’d seen me made the laughing 
stock of New York. Well, I'd rather be 
that than married to any woman who ever 
lived. And why? Because you are all alike 
—that’s why! A plain American isn't good 
enough for you. No! You have to have 
something better. So you American women 
chuck the man you've promised to marry 
for a good-for-nothing poet—you divorce the 
husband who worships you for a frog-eating, 
free-loving Frenchman, and that isn’t all 

SPENCER (interrupting): That’s all for me, 
old boy, I’m off. (Kissing Rosaute’s hand) 
Dear lady, you are even more wonderful 
than I thought. (Evxits.) 

Rosaie: Reggie, can I be of any help? 
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Reccie: No. I’m going away. 

Rosatie: Where are you going? 

Reccie: I don’t know. If I knew, I 
wouldn’t go there. 

RosaiE: Oh, if that’s where you're going! 
Here’s your bag. (Reccre takes the bag. In- 
securely fastened, it flies open and discloses 
the shoe.) 

Reccie (angrily): Who put that shoe in 
my bag? 

Rosauie: Reggie, you said you were going 
to keep that shoe as long as you lived! 

Reccte: Yes. And you said you were go- 
ing to love, honor, and obey me as long as 
you lived. And what did you do? 

Rosatte: And why did I leave you? What 
did you tell me I looked like? Not many 
women would have made the sacrifice I did. 
You don’t suppose I wanted red hair, do 
you? But my husband liked red hair. So 
I tried to give him what he wanted. 

Reccte: I never wanted you to have red 
hair. I hate red hair! But of course I’m to 
blame! It’s my fault you ran away—it’s 
my fault you dyed your hair—it’s my fault 
your dog was stolen 

RosALiE: I never said Pinky was stolen. I 
did say I thought you might have taken 
better care of him. But—— (Servant en- 
ters with Pekingese dog.) 

Reccte: Good heavens! It’s Pinky! 
(Sternly) Where did you find that dog? 

RosALtie: Why, I—I’ve had him all the 
time. Soon after I left you I wired the 
porter at the hotel, and he sent me Pinky 
by express. 

Reccte: Well, I’m damned! Why, I paid 
that porter five dollars a day just to keep 
looking for that dog! And I worried about 
that dog. Why did you tell me you’d come 
to get him when you already had him? 

Rosatie: I wasn't sure you'd be glad to 
see me. So I thought if I told you I’d come 
to get Pinky, you wouldn’t think it was so 
queer—my coming to see you like that. 

Reccre: I didn’t think it was queer. I 
thought it was wonderful! 

RosatieE: Do you hear that, Pinky? He 
thought it was wonderful. Give Pinky his 
shoe, Reggie. 

Reccie (happily): Yes. No! 
down shoe.) Vm damned if I’m 
give my shoe to another man’s 

RosALigE: But he isn’t, Reggie. He’s our 
dog—yours and mine. I haven’t any hus- 
band. When I called on you yesterday, I 
was afraid you wouldn’t see me, so I sent in 
my dressmaker’s card. 

XeGGIE: Then you didn’t marry anybody? 
OSALIE: No, Reggie. 
EGGIE (embracing her): Oh, Rosalie! 


(Throws 
going to 
dog! 
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5 Re Parity Re highs: 


“Art and a Narrow Nationalism” 


By Anne O’Hagan 


HE prologue to the story was writ- 
ten in October of 1915, when 
Hildegarde Storm rejected the 

first marriage proposal of Robert Bar- 
ringer. He had ill-advisedly preceded 
it by the statement that Goethe was one 
of the world’s three greatest artists and 
that art knew no nationality. Hilde- 
garde, at that moment of her career, 
was, like many of the worthiest of her 
fellow countrymen, a victim of a Ger- 
manophobia so virulent as to destroy 
her critical faculties and to make her 
regard the destruction of a certain race 
as sheer virtue. 

The stage for the little comedy was 
set in her studio, across the hall from 
that of Florence Barringer, Robert’s 
sister. Florence was away from her 
workshop, and Robert had drifted into 
her neighbor’s—a sumptuous one main- 
tained for her by adoring, though 
slightly apprehensive parents, who 
compensated themselves for allowing 
her to join the throng of artists “just 
off the Square,’ by convoying her 
thence at five o’clock every after- 
noon in the parental limousine to the 
parental shelter on Park Avenue. 

The leading lady, her fine-spun amber 
hair standing out about her excited face 
like an aureole gone awry, spoke 
breathlessly of Louvain and Liége, of 
the Lusitania and of Rheims, crying 
down with these the Goethe and Martin 
Luther of Mr. Barringer’s dispassionate 
disquisition. 

“I wouldn’t marry you,” she cried, 
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breathless with indignation and with 
the mortifying knowledge that she had 
not maintained her cause with the cool 
brilliance necessary to success in argu- 
ment, “if we were the last people on 
the earth! I wouldn't marry you, I 
wouldn’t marry you—oh, I wouldn’t 
marry you if I loved you instead of 
hating you! I’d be afraid. You, who 
condone * 

“I condone nothing,” interrupted Mr 
Barringer, still articulate though obvi- 
ously a little angry himself, “nothing 
whatever. And I decline to have words 
put into my mouth by a girl so preju- 
diced that she is incapable of seeing the 
truth.” 

“Don’t you think you had better go?” 
The gray dust from the materials out 
of which she was modeling a heroic 
symbolism of “Louvain” stood out on 
a face grown furiously white. 

“Oh, rot, Hildegarde! What’s the 
good of coming the haughty Lady 
Imogene over me? You know that 
you’ve been talking -arrant nonsense— 
arrant, illiterate nonsense, and that 7 

“Because, if you don’t intend to leave 
this instant, this instant, I'll leave my- 
self!” 

She flung open the door into the 
dusty, wide, cobwebby hall whose bare 
floors had echoed to the tread of two 
generations of beauty seekers. Robert 
looked at her with venom and went out. 
She shut the door after him with an 
emphasis which would have amounted 
to a slam in a young person of less 
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“If you don’t intend to leave this instant, this instant, 


distinction of bearing. Her hands were 
cold, her cheeks were burning, there 
was a lump in her throat and her 
eyes stung with tears. 

Robert did not propose to her again 
for a year, and again she rejected him; 
for again it was the fire of a quarrel 
that set torch to his desires and made 
him feel that he could not live without 
the lovely, illogical, prejudiced young 
termagant. 

“You needn’t grow so hot in defense 


I'll leave myself!” 


of him,” he informed her patronizingly. 


They were talking of Napoleon. “He 
was a Corsican, you may remember, 
and if he mistreated Josephine, as I 
claim, you needn’t feel that that con- 
stitutes a slur on the French people. 
He wasn’t a French person, as it hap- 
pens, though he has become a French 
boast.” 

“You’ve been pro-German from the 
beginning,” cried Hildegarde. In 1916 
that was an accepted answer for any 
statement which one was disinclined to 
admit, and did not know how to rebut. 
“Pro-German throughout!” 
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“It would be silly to get angry over 
so absurd a statement,” said Robert. 
“If it is pro-German to try to remember 
a few stray acts, acquired in the course 
of an expensive education, why: “ 

“My education,” said Hildegarde, ir- 
relevantly haughty, “has been as ex- 
pensive as yours.” 

Robert unbent into smiles. 

“But your memory isn’t so retentive,” 
he teased her. And then, at the surge 
of angry color over her face, he cried, 
“Oh, Hildy, Hildy, don’t let’s be foolish 
again! I love you, you beautiful, little 
tempest, you! I don’t care what you 
know, or what you forget, if only you 
know that you could care for me a little 
bit, and will forget that I ever made 
you angry.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything of the 
sort, and I don’t forget a single one 
of the rude things you’ve said to me. 
You think my opinions trifling, perfectly 
trifling! It’s insulting to talk of loving 
me when you really despise me. ‘Il- 
literate’ you called me once. I may 
be illiterate, and I may not be thinking 
every minute of my life where Na- 
poleon was born, but I am thinking 
every minute of the report of the Bryce 
commission on Belgian atrocities, and 
I hate the sort of man who can uphold 
such things!” 

She found herself looking at empty 
space where Robert had been standing. 
In 1916 it sometimes happened that 
one saved one’s self from the crime of 
murder only by flight. 

In 1917 Robert did not propose to 
Hildegarde. April of that momentous 
year had wrought with him the same 
miracle that it wrought with thousands 
of other intellectual young men. Like 
them, he shed all his pride in the re- 
tention of a little historical knowledge 
and a little philosophical spirit. From 
being a more or less impersonal ob- 
server of world affairs, he was con- 
verted into a wild-eyed patriot, intent 
only upon reaching France at once and 


ending the war by his own individual — 
slaughter of a perfectly unprecedented 
number of Germans. His country, his 
people, were at war! It was his war! 
Hildegarde, on the other hand, was 
a somewhat more thoughtful, more 
temperate patriot than hitherto. Her 
people were in it; her friend Robert 
was in it. Her people and her friend 
Robert might conceivably—almost in- 
evitably, indeed—be hurt, wounded, 
killed. And for what? Oh, to put 
down a horrible thing, of course; to 
subdue a spirit and a people capable 
of unbearable crimes against their own 
human race. But then, governmental 
treachery was not a German invention 
of 1914; and there was Goethe, and 
there was Martin Luther—it would be 
cruel if her people, her friend Robert, 
should be killed in fighting the men of 
the blood of Goethe and Martin Luther! 
She tried to voice something of her 
new feeling to Robert who had at- 
tempted successively_and vainly to vol- 
unteer in the aviation corps, the artil- 
lery, the marines, and the infantry, and 
who was, at the moment, moving heaven 
and earth to prove that his eyesight 
was as good as any man’s, despite the 
adverse opinion of four examining 
boards. Robert waved Goethe and 
Martin Luther off the page of history, 
which now began for him in August, 
1914. He showed no recollection of 
having ever loved Hildegarde or pro- 
posed to her or quarreled with her. His 
only quarrel was with the fools and in- 
competents who had rated his vision 
bad, his only desire to get into the fight. 
“You'd probably shoot one of the 
allies if you went,” Hildegarde cruelly 
insisted. She cherished an old-fash- 
ioned picture of war as a series of 
hand-to-hand encounters between indi- 
viduals. Then she softened. “You'll 
be more useful here. Some one has 
to stay at home and do all the work.” 
“Let the others stay!” cried Robert. 
“Besides, with your sister Florence 











over there in a Y canteen, your family 
has contributed enough.” 

Whereupon Robert anathematized his 
sister Florence and thought and said 
rude things of Hildegarde as comforter 
and friend. Then, following the advice 
of a fellow architect, he found himself 
at a desk in Washington, the wearer of a 
uniform, the bearer of a captain’s com- 
mission, but “not to command troops” 
—one of the designers and inspectors of 
charming homes for shipbuilders, and 
a perfect nuisance to the war depart- 
ment in his efforts to exchange his com- 
mission for a job loading machine guns 
overseas. 

And about this time the prologue ends 
and the story begins. 

When Robert came over for week- 
ends in New York, he usually occupied 
Florence’s old studio, having given up 
his own lodgings. He did not often 
see Hildegarde. It was a sacred tenet 
in the Storm family’s creed that week- 
ends should be spent in the country, 
especially when people were living un- 
der-a strain! But he liked to be near 
the place where she worked so hard 
and so successfully. He felt a thrill 
of possessive pride in Hildegarde. She 
had already received a commission from 
a forehanded mid-Western city for the 
memorial statue it expected to need at 
the end of the war. She might not 
be a logician, she might have only hazy 
recollections of history, but she was a 
sculptress, was Hildy, and, by Jove, it 
was sporting of her to have stuck to 
her work, with her idiotic mother al- 
ways trying to pull her off to luncheons 
and Palm Beaches and the rest! 

If only he could get across and kill 
his quota of Germans and could get 
back sound and whole, he would let 
her know—seriously, not quarrelingly 
—how he admired her and loved her. 
But not until he had played his part! 

A thread of light, shining out through 
the wide crack where Hildegarde’s old 
door failed to connect perfectly with 
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its lintel, struck him as he reached this 
point in his rumination late one night. 

He was on his way to inspect the 
contractors’ work at Stratford the next 
morning. It was eleven o’clock. Could 
Hildegarde possibly be there so late? 
He put his valise inside his own door 
and went across and knocked. 

“Who is it knocks?” asked a voice 
foreign and masculine. 

“Oh, I beg pardon! A _ neighbor 
from across the hall—Barringer. Don’t 
let me disturb you.” Robert fumbled 
with words. But the door swung open. 
A tall young man stood before him—a 
young man whose inches made Robert 
instantly conscious that he was only 
five feet eight. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he addressed 
the stranger. “I’m a friend of Miss 
Storm who used to have this studio. 
I didn’t know she had given it up.” 

“She hasn’t given it up,” said the tall 
young man in his pleasant voice, to 
which the very faint accent added a 
touch of distinction. ‘“Won’t you come 
in, please? She has merely been so 
gracious as to allow me to use it nights 
and Sundays. She has—what shall I 
say—she has adopted me.” 

“Adopted you?” Robert had stepped 
inside. He stared dumfoundedly at a 
youth of blond beauty, of almost angelic 
blond beauty—but of almost unmistak- 
ably Teutonic beauty. 

“Yes. I have the misfortune to be 
regarded as an enemy alien. I am— 
permit me, Herr Captain—to introduce 
myself—Gustav von Gruening, a violin- 
ist—the second violin in the Knecht 
Quartet which was touring your coun- 
try when the—the break—occurred. I 
had met Miss Storm, and when she 
learned of my plight—I was ill in a 
detention camp—she exerted herself in 
my behalf. You can judge that there 
is small opportunity, however, for me 
to earn a large income in these days, 
and so she graciously gives me harbor- 
age in her studio.” 


“Not Madame Hilloc,” an agreeable voice corrected him, “but 
De daughter of Madam Hilloc.” 


mademoiselle. 


“Oh, yes. Exactly.” Robert felt that 
the blood was pulsing against his tem- 
ples. He was at a loss for words for 
this stripling. But if he could but get 
hold of Hildegarde for three seconds, 
he would be at no loss for words! He 
had not had so active a seriment in 
regard to her for a year. 

“It is unnecessary for me to Say, 
Herr Captain,” said the young man 
resonantly, “that I am observing in the 
strictest manner the rules governing the 
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conduct of interned aliens. 
department, of course, passed on my 
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case. I regret and deplore the stupid- 
ity of our diplomats, who ever allowed 
this break to occur. I am not a narrow 
nationalist, myself. Art, I hold, tran- 
scends all nationalism. I am an artist. 
Besides, my grandmother was an 
American—Miss Hartridge of Boston.” 

“Oh, yes.” Robert was still without 
fluency. He didn’t care who Herr Gus- 
tav von Gruening’s grandmother had 
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been, or what his views of his virtues 
were. He only wanted to get hold of 
Hildegarde and to tell her that this 
couldn’t go on. Why, the fellow was 
handsome—beautiful ! Even __ the 
astounded eyes of a sudden jealousy 
could perceive that. He -carried his 
long body with a grace at once supple 
and distinguished. His blond hair was 
thick and fine. His features were chis- 
eled. His skin was as fine of texture 
as a girl’s. Robert had a vision of him, 
a violin beneath his chin, a light of 
melancholy in his violet-gray ’ eyes, 
playing to Hildegarde in the twilight 
while she awaited her mother’s car. 
At that vision he felt himself a narrow 
nationalist to a degree almost murder- 
ous. 

“T won’t detain you,” he said stiffly. 
“I beg your pardon for my intrusion. 
Miss Storm, I dare say, will not be at 
the studio to-morrow?” 

“Ah, but she will. She is doing a 
very kind thing for me. She is holding 
a little tea party and permitting me 
to play for her guests. It may be that 
there will be some among them who 
are still unprejudiced enough to wish 
me to give instruction.” 

“Possibly. Good night.” 

Robert took himself off without 
further parley. He was aware that it 
was jealousy and not a too-intense patri- 
otism that informed his manner with 
rudeness and dictated the “damn his 
impudence!” which he ejaculated men- 
tally. 

Turning up the lights in Florence’s 
studio, he found a lot of mail scattered 
on the floor, as it had fallen through 
the letter slit. Notes, circulars, appeals, 
both to Florence and himself, comprised 
the most of it. But there was in the 
collection a letter from his sister her- 
self. He drew up by the dusty, littered 
table and read. When he had finished 
reading it, he said aloud and emphati- 
cally: 

“There is one thing certain. Hilde- 
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garde will have to get rid of that Hun 
at once. We can’t have these poor 
refugees insulted daily by the presence 
of a German at their very door.” 

For Florence, in the casual manner 
of the philanthropically inclined, had 
told him that she was committing to her 
apartment and to such care as he could 
compass, a Belgian mother and daugh- 
ter. She wrote: 


Madame Hilloc is an accomplished needle- 
woman, The child, Genevieve, is rather a 
dose, but will probably outgrow it. Any- 
way, it can’t be helped. The poor woman 
has lost her husband and one son, has a grown 
daughter in England, whence she will sail. 
Let her have the studio as long—et cetera. 
I had a week off in Paris last month, and I 
ran into—et cetera. They ought to arrive 
about the 2oth of March on the—deleted by 
censor—— 


It was then the twenty-fourth of the 
gusty month. There was no sign of 
Madam Hilloc’s arrival. Robert hoped 
that she had not been torpedoed, both 
on her own account and on account 
of the use he meant to make of her in 
ridding Hildegarde Storm’s studio of 
that outrageously handsome German. 
Hildegarde, who used to talk such_ill- 
informed nonsense about the Germans! 

He pushed his work at Stratford so 
as to arrive back at the Rembrandt Stu- 
dios in time for Hildegarde’s tea. It 
was in full progress, he judged from 
the sounds of mild revelry issuing from 
her quarters, when he reached home. 
He inserted the key into his own lock, 
pushed open the door, and was con- 
fronted by a tall, graceful, dark-eyed 
girl who rose from the window seat. 

“Oh, Madame Hilloc!” he exclaimed. 
Then he paused. This slim, elegant, 
self-possessed brunette in the clinging 
satin frock did not conform to his pic- 
ture of the bereaved mother of children, 
the war-ravaged widow of a soldier. 

“Not Madame Hilloc,” an agreeable 
voice corrected him, picking words with 
pretty care, “but mademoiselle. De 
daughter of Madame Hilloc.” 
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“Oh! But where is your mother? 
And—my sister’s letter—I am Miss 
Barringer’s brother 7 

“Charmée, Captain Barringer,” in- 
terrupted the stranger amiably. 

“Thank you. But my sister referred 
to you as a child!” 

“Not to me—to my sister Genevieve, 
perhaps. I am Laure, de elder daugh- 
ter. We tink, ma mére et moi, eet ees 
better she stay in Englan’ wit de little 
one. De ocean, eet make ’er ver’ sick. 
An’ me, I am tire’ of Englan’. I tink 
I will like a little Amerique. I come 
instead. Monsieur ees sorry?” 

Robert inhospitably conveyed the 
impression that he found the unan- 
nounced, unauthorized change a mis- 
take. He demanded to know if the 
accomplishments of Mademoiselle Hil- 
loc would render her self-supporting. 
Were they those of her mother? 

“Non, monsieur. Ma mére, she ees 
de fine needleworker. Me, I am art- 
iste. I seeng; I dance. Monsieur will 
place me on stage, no?” 

She came close to him. The fra- 
grance of her clothes, of her hair, en- 
veloped him.. Her eyes swam meltingly 
upon him. Robert disliked her ex- 
ceedingly. Ne was one of those tem- 
perate Americans in whom obvious sex 
appeal arouses only the rude desire to 
remark that he has cut his eyeteeth 
long, long ago. 

However, Hildegarde, bidding fare- 
well to her guests at the- door of her 
workshop, the tall figure of Von Gruen- 
ing hovering behind her, could not di- 
vine his feelings toward an elegant and 
alluring young woman with whom he 
issued from Florence’s room. Intuition 
failed to inform her that his sole busi- 
ness at the moment was to give a be- 
lated luncheon to a Belgian refugee. 
Consequently, when he called upon her 
formally in Park Avenue that evening 
for the purpose of protesting against 
the enemy-alien presence in her studio, 
she was not in a docile mood. 
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“See here, Hildy,” Robert began be- 
ligerently, “why are you harboring an 
enemy—a spy, for all you know? It 
wouldn’t be proper at best——” 

“You must allow me to be the judge 
of proprieties,” said Hildegarde haught- 
ily, remembering the dark-eyed young 
woman. ‘And as for Herr von Gruen- 
ing, the state department has permitted 
him to leave the camp in Georgia and 
seems to be satisfied as to his harmless- 
ness. He is an artist—a great artist, I 
think. Art knows no nationality!’ 

“Oh, piffle! And in your studio 
where you work!” 

“T don’t work in my studio nights or 
Sundays. That is the time when Herr 
von Gruening occupies it. I am there 








very little anywav, nowadays. I run 
tiie Red Cross workroom in ad 

“T can’t understand you! You who 
were so violent ? 


“T can’t understand you—you who 
pretended to be so broad-minded! You 
were always talking about Schiller and 
Goethe and how art knew no narrow 
nationalism !” 

“Do you mean to compare this young 
fiddler with Goethe?” 

“Have you ever heard him play? 
No? But you’re ready to judge him 
unheard !” 

“T can’t understand your mother’s 
allowing: is 

“T am not a child! My mother no 
longer treats me like a child.” 

“It would be better if she did,” said 
Robert gloomily. 

It was not an auspicious opening for 
his third marriage proposal, but the 
sense of Hildegarde’s urgent need of 
control hurried him into making it. It 
was no sooner made than rejected ; and 
it was not until he was taking his stormy 
leave of her that Robert remembered 
the Belgian refugee to whose sensibili- 
ties the German violinist’s presence was 
supposed to be insulting. He did not 
recall her existence until Hildegarde, 
as a final shot, remarked: 














“My benefactor!” cried Mademoiselle Hilloc, rushing toward Robert. 


“Gracious Fraulein! 


Kind angel!” cried Von Gruening, kissing Hildegarde’s hand. 


“And, talking about undesirable resi- 


dents in the studios, who is it that is 


occupying Florence’s? 
looking person!” 

Robert put down his hat. 

“That reminds me,” he said. “It is 
chiefly on account of that young lady, 
Mademoiselle Hilloc, of Antwerp, that 
your protegé’s presence is so undesir- 
able. The poor refugee 4 

Hildegarde laughed. It was an en- 
cyclopedic laugh, containing a concisely 
expressed and adverse opinion of Bel- 
gian refugees, of dark-eyed young 
women, and of Robert’s honesty. 

“Oh, very well! If that is the tone 
you wish to take—you who used to 
weep over the Bryce report!” 

Hildegarde laughed again, and he 
flung out of the house. 

In July the adopted parents of the 
two foreigners had another meeting and 
another clash. Hildegarde absolutely 
refused to turn Von Gruening out of 
the studio. Robert absolutely refused 


A very queer- 


to consider, on Mademoiselle Hilloc’s 
behalf, the offer of a position as com- 
panion to a wealthy spinster who 
wanted some one to exercise her dogs 
and bear with her tempers. To each, 
the inference of the other’s obstinacy 
was plain. With angry, miserable eyes 
they looked upon each other. With 
angry, miserable lips they taunted each 
other with inconsistency. Robert 
found himself saying: “Damn Goethe! 
Damn art!” And Hildegarde retorted: 
“Oh, very well! If that is the illiterate 
tone you wish to take i 

When, by some miracle of “pull” or 
persistence, September found Robert, 
though with eyes as bad as ever, trans- 
ferred into an overseas detail, he sought 
Hildegarde again, once more to lay 
himself at her feet. He wasn’t going 
to wait until he returned whole and 
sound to make sure of her! He wanted 
to take out insurance immediately 
against Von Gruening. It was at the 
studio that he found her, hard at work 
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upon a symbolic statue to help decorate 
the line of a Liberty Loan march. 

She looked lovely and earnest, tired 
and sad. He forgot his jealousies, his 
angers. He forgot Von Gruening. He 
remembered only that for years he had 
loved her and wanted her, and that he 
was going away from her, and might 
never come back. 

The surge of feeling made him elo- 
quent ; and the end of the first proposal 
he had ever made her which had not 
been preceded by a violent quarrel 
found her sobbing against his shoulder, 
his promised wife, his proud, heart- 
broken love. 

By and by they remembered their 
charges. 

“She has intimated—every one has 
told me—that you and she are to be 
married. Dearest, you must turn her 
out of Florence’s studio. I can get her 
a good job if she really wants work— 
and doesn’t put on airs.” 

“Oh, that reminds me, Hildy! Of 
course, Von Gruening must give up his 
free quarters here!” 

Hildegarde stiffened and withdrew 
from his embrace. They looked coldly 
upon each other, their mouths set for 
combat, for the repudiation, perhaps, 
of all the tenderness they had just 
avowed for each other. “Dictatorial,” 
“unreasonable,” “crude jealousy’— 
these were some of the words they ban- 
died. 

Suddenly the knocker sounded. They 
tried to assume countenances expres- 
sive of calm. Hildegarde walked to the 
door and opened it. She opened it to 
a tall, smiling Von Gruening, “as beauti- 
ful as an angel”—as Robert said furi- 
ously to himself—and to Mademoiselle 
Hilloc, smiling also and looking not un- 
angelic herself. 

“My benefactor!” cried Mademoiselle 
Hilloc, rushing toward Robert. 


“Gracious Fraulein! Kind angel!” 


- cried Von Gruening, kissing Hilde- 


garde’s hand. Then in chorus they 
cried: “It is all due to you two—our 
happiness! See ” The German 
violinist put his arm about the Belgian 
lady’s shoulders possessively. She 
raised a white hand upon which now 
sparkled a gold band, brilliantly new. 
“This morning, at your city hall,” they 
chanted. 

“But, but——” cried Robert. 

They understood him. 

“We are both artists,” said Von 
Gruening grandly. “Art knows——” 

“No narrow nationalism,” finished 
Madam von Gruening. 

“Except for your ungrudging hos- 
pitality,” said Von Gruening to Hilde- 
garde. 

“And yours and your sister’s!” cried 
his wife to Robert. 

It was quite evident that they felt 
that the regrettable incident of a world 
war was, after all, justified by this 
glorious outcome. They invited their 
benefactors to a wedding luncheon. 
They spoke of their first meeting in 
the hall. They prattled self-revealingly. 
And finally they went away to order 
the wedding feast, leaving their two 
friends, staring amused and misty-eyed 
at each other. 

“FHe’s a fine fellow, Hildegarde,” said 
Robert. “I’m glad you gave him a 
chance!” 

“She’s awfully nice,” declared Hilde- 
garde generously. “And isn’t it splen- 
did the way love overcame everything 
with them?” 

“Yes. Art,” said Robert convinc- 
ingly, “knows no narrow nationalism. 
Thank Heaven for it! It is art that 
will heal the world of its ills one day!” 

“Soon!” prayed Hildegarde, and 
again they clung together. 
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VERYTHING was ready for the 

quick change between the rendi- 
‘tion of “Yesterday,” which re- 
quires the very latest thing in evening 
gowns, and that ever-popular old- 
timer, “Once You Gave Me a Bunch 
of Clover,” which takes a knee-length 
frock of blue gingham, a simple little 
sunbonnet, and heelless shoes with 
straps across the ankles to set it off 
properly. 

The blue gingham frock hung over 
the back of a chair close to the dress- 
ing-room door; the sunbonnet and the 
shoes with the ankle straps close by. 
Two fresh blue ribbons, one for either 
thick plait of light-brown hair that 
would hang over Rosemary Vinton’s 
shoulders as she sang the last number 
of her act, lay, smoothly ironed, on the 
dressing table. Beside them the pot of 
rouge, with the bit of chamois. 

Rosemary Vinton is not billed as 
“The Little Girl with the Big Voice,” 
without cause. The last clear, ringing 
notes of “Yesterday” came drifting 
back even to the dressing room, each 
word as distinctly enunciated as it 
would have been in the front of the 
house. A roar of applause followed it. 
Annette Tyler, very trim in her se- 
vere black gown, her white frilled 
apron, her crisply starched cap, caught 
up the blue gingham frock and laid it 
over her left arm, placed the chair 
before the dressing-table mirror, and 
made ready for the tension of the next 
few minutes. 
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Footsteps pattered down the passage- 
way from wings to dressing rooms. 
Rosemary Vinton, skirts of her evening 
gown held high, came in and threw her- 
self into the chair before the mirror, 
Annette pounced upon her. Hooks 
snapped; nimble fingers manipulated 
evasive buttons; down came the two 
thick plaits of that light-brown hair; on 
went the blue ribbons. She wriggled 
out of the evening gown and into the 
blue gingham frock as Annette stooped 
to button the ankle straps of the little 
heelless shoes. It was breathless work, 
done silently, with never a wasted 
movement. Annette finally caught up 
the pot of rouge and the bit of chamois 
for the final touch of lip and cheek. 
And, as she picked them up, her eyes 
fell on a note there beside them with 
a penciled memorandum on the margin. 

“The soldier will be here at ten to- 
night, Miss Rosemary.” 

“Soldier ?” 

“The one that sent you the note by 
messenger Monday night. You told me 
to remind you.” 

Rosemary Vinton, looking wholly the 
little girl she was supposed to be when 
she sang that last number, was at the 
door on her way back to the stage. 

“T’'ll lay out just a street dress?” 
Annette asked. 

“The new brown one.” 

Patter of footsteps, hurrying stage- 
ward again. Strains of the orchestra 
growing fainter, modulating into the 
accompaniment of the song. Rose- 
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mary’s voice, still carrying back to the 
dressing room clearly, even in its 
little-girl falsetto: 

“Fields that are green, and skies that are 


blue, 
And a boy and a girl and a kiss or two 


Annette picked up the evening gown, 
shook it out, and hung it on a form in 
one of those big wardrobe trunks that 
make very respectable closets when 
they are up-ended. From another form 
she took down the brown street dress 
which Rosemary had suggested. She 
brushed a bit of dust from the skirt. 
Rosemary Vinton looked her best in 
that plain brown street dress. 

For some reason she had not taken 
the trouble to analyze, and perhaps 
could not have analyzed had she tried 
to do so, Annette wanted Rosemary to 
look her best when the soldier came at 
ten that night. She picked up that note 
on the dressing table and read it again 
for perhaps the hundredth-odd time, 
holding it close to near-sighted gray 
eyes, set on either side of a funny little 
nose with faint freckles across its 
bridge. 

Dear Miss Vinton: A year and a half 
ago you were playing in Bailardville. There 
was a mass meeting in city hall one Sunday 
afternoon just after we entered the war, 
to let the people understand what going into 
war would mean to them. You were good 
enough to offer to sing at that meeting. 

The little thing you sang that afternoon 
meant more to me than all the speeches that 
were inflicted upon us. It sent me “over 
there.” 

I wanted to thank :you for that song then 
and there that afternoon, but somehow I 
couldn’t. But now that I have been sent 
back here, wounded, might I intrude on you 
some evening at the Garden long enough to 
do so? 

The messenger will bring me your reply. 

You wouldn’t know my name if I signed 
it, so I will just put myself down, 

ONE OF THE Boys. 

The memorandum of Rosemary Vin- 
ton’s reply was jotted down on the 
margin: 

Thursday evening at Io. 


Annette laid the letter back on the 
dressing table. She liked the simple 
frankness of it. Something about it 
had touched her deeply. She smoothed 
out the brown skirt and rummaged 
about in a drawer of another big trunk 
for the brown silk stockings that went 
with it. To have sent some one “over 
there;” to have him coming back, 
wounded, to thank you for it! Annette’s 
gray eyes grew misty. Something tight- 
ened in her throat. Romance opened 
its doors to her—vicariously, it is true, 
but opened them, none the less. 

The distant rumble of applause and 
the Three Daltons, equilibrists, who 
followed Rosemary on the bill, scur- 
rying up the passageway to the wings, 
told Annette the last number was over. 
Voices sounded just outside the dress- 
ing-room door—Rosemary’s and a 
man’s, 

“Hustle up, girlie! We want to get 
down there by half past!’ 

“All right, Freddy! In a minute. 
Wait out here!” 

She came into the dressing room, a 
little drooping, a little tired; not the 
Rosemary Vinton of five years ago; 
still a very beautiful Rosemary Vinton 
even yet. 

“Get me into that brown dress, quick, 
Annette!” she said rather petulantly, 
closing the door behind her. “I’m go- 
ing down to Lang Neck with Freddy 
Parrish and his bunch. Pity Freddy is 
always in such a rush when he’s going 
anywhere!” 

She dropped into the chair before the 
mirror. Annette began undoing hooks 
and unbuttoning elusive buttons again. 

‘But the soldier?” she suggested. 

“The soldier? Oh, darn! I forgot 
him.” ‘ 

“Shall I tell Mr. Parrish you have 
an engagement at ten?” 

That was unusual temerity for An- 
nette. Rosemary Vinton looked up 
quickly. She scowled. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort !" 
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He pinned the little bronze 
cross to her waist. 


Five years ago she wouldn’t have 


bothered about Freddy Parrish. He 
wasn’t the man of millions she had pic- 
tured to herself in those days. But 
five years, with the crow’s-feet they 
bring, are not to be passed over lightly ; 
and Freddy Parrish wasn’t exactly a 
pauper. He was jealousy itself at times, 
moreover, with a hair-trigger sort of 


temper. If one wanted to remain in 
Freddy Parrish’s good graces, when 
Freddy Parrish said go, one went. 
“And the soldier?” 
“Get rid of him somehow.” 
Annette, pulling up the brown silk 
stockings, bit her lips. 
“Hustle up, girlie!” Freddy Parrish’s 
voice urged beyond the door. 
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“Not that hat, Annette !” 

Annette produced another. 

“No, no, stupid! The one with the 
brown wings.” 

Annette found it, and finally the par- 
ticular veil Rosemary wanted. 

Rosemary, tucking one small hand 
beneath Freddy Parrish’s arm and 
laughing lightly at one of his heavy 
pleasantries, departed down the pas- 
sageway. Annette stood frowning at 
the letter on the dressing table. She 
was still standing there when a call boy 
tapped on the door and passed in a 
card. 

“Lieutenant Kirk Litchfield,’ she 
read, and scribbled beneath the name: 


One of the boys, you know. 


“Seen Miss Vinton goin’ out, didn’t 
I?” the call boy asked. 

“Tl tell him she’s gone,” 
nette. “Where is he?” 

“Letter boxes, down by 
door.” 

Annette, pity and anger at 
mary and certain vague qualnis 
sessing her, went down the 
stairs that led to the stage 

Two men sat on the bench under the 
row of little iron letter boxes. 
arose as Annette ran down the stairs. 
In the dim light of the place she saw 
one of them was in uniform; the other 
apparently in some sort of livery. 

Cap in hand, the man in uniform 
took an uncertain step forward. He 
was tall and straight with thick, fair 
hair and a boyish face that somehow, 
for all its fresh color and smoothness, 
suggested premature age, as the light 
from the single electric bulb above his 
face fell more strongly upon it in his 
one step toward her. 

“Miss Vinton, this is mighty 
of you to let me come,” he said. 

One hand was stretched out 
ingly, uncertainly, toward her. 
man was blind. 

Decisions sometimes 


said An- 


the stage 


Rose- 
pos- 
flight of 


door. 


Both 


good 


grop- 
The 


make them- 


selves for us, with none of our own vo- 
lition, apparently. Such a decision 
made itself for Annette Tyler there in 
the half gloom by the stage door of the 
Garden. Old George Boehling, the 
stage doorkeeper, had slipped away 
from his post for the moment. An- 
nette knew where he had gone; down 
to the corner. Old George was forever 
slipping down to the corner at this time 
of night. 

The three of them were quite alone 
—she and the tall, fair boy in uniform 
and the man in some sort of livery. 

With a certain sort of desperate reso- 
lution, born of that sudden decision 
that had made itself for her, Annette 
took the outstretched hand. 

“It isn’t mighty good of me to let 
you come,” she said in a voice so firm 
and quiet she could scarcely believe it 
to be her own. “It is mighty good of 
you to come.” 

The color surged up his neck and 
into the smooth face. There was noth- 
ing to fear from a man who could flush 
in that fashion. Also, he wasn’t wholly 
at his ease as yet, but trying very reso- 
lutely to be so, it was plain, and making 
it all the worse by trying so hard. 

“There are some things I’d like to 
tell you—alone, Miss Vinton, if I 
might,” he said. “I wonder if you’d 
mind going somewhere where I could 
tell them to you—alone?”’ 

“There’s the dressing room. 
could be all by ourselves there.” 

“That’s awfully nice of you.” 

“T’ll lead you up there, if you'll let 
me.” 

“You're mighty good. I was afraid 
you'd take that note of mine for just 
one more missive from some forward 
Johnny. I see you haven't.” 

“Forward Johnnies,’ as you call 
them, don’t write that sort of note.” 

He flushed again. 

“Peter,” he turned to instruct the 
man with him, “you toddle along some- 
where and amuse yourself for a half 
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hour or so, and then come back here 
for me!” 

“Very good, sir!” 

The other man slipped out of the 
stage door. Annette led her charge to 
the narrow flight of stairs, and placed 
his hand on the iron rail. 

She placed him in the chair before 
the dressing table. She herself sat 
down on one of the trunks. Howls of 
delight at the quaint antics of the Three 
Daltons came drifting back to them. 
Annette got up and closed the dressing- 
room door, 

“T think I mentioned in my note what 
you did for me that Sunday afternoon 
you sang at the mass meeting in Bal- 
lardville,” he said. “I’d been a pretty 
irresponsible sort; hadn’t found myself 
yet; hadn’t begun to settle down. Just 
thought of what fun I could get out of 
life. Pretty risky sort of fun a lot 
of it was!” 

Annette sat on the trunk, both hands 
pressed tightly together in her lap. The 
wire-caged light above the dressing ta- 
ble was performing strange antics; 
wobbling about in crazy fashion before 
her half-frightened eyes. 

“War came, and war didn’t mean 
anything to me except perhaps as a 
personal annoyance; something that 
would curtail my fun somewhat. I was 
a spoiled kid all right, Miss Vinton. 
Too much money; too doting parents. 
Old man tried to make me see I’d prob- 
ably have to bear a hand in the mix-up. 
Nothing doing! I wasn’t going to mix 
in ugtil I had to. Those speeches that 
Sunday afternoon affected me in the 
same way. Struck me as a pack of sol- 
emn-faced old calamity howlers trying 
to egg some one else on to fight their 
battles for them. Made me sort of hot 
under the collar. Then you sang. And 
you did the trick they hadn’t managed 
to accomplish. That little’ thing you 
sang—‘The Man’s Part,’ wasn’t it?— 
made me feel pretty small and pretty 
much ashamed of myself. 
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“You were mighty lovely that after- 
noon, Miss Vinton, standing there in 
the dingy old City Hall, singing to that 
bunch as if you meant every last word 
of what you sang. I thought of you a 
great many times afterward, so mighty 
lovely, so mighty earnest about it all. I 
thought of it when I went to the train- 
ing camp and went through the 
drudgery you have to go through to get 
a commission. I thought of it when I 
finally got that commission. I thought 
ef it when I went across. It always 
propped me up—the picture of you 
singing there that Sunday afternoon; 
so darned sweet, so darned in earnest.” 

He leaned forward, one elbow on his 
knees, his hand covering the sightless 
eyes. 

“Tt stood by me, that picture, when I 
got into a tight place and came pretty 
near quitting. But I didn’t quit, Miss 
Vinton! I thought of you, there on 
the platform of city hall, and I saw 
it through, and took what was coming 
to me, and got this for it.” 

He had fumbled in a pocket as he 
spoke. Something clanked softly. He 
was holding out a little bronze cross 
on a bit of ribbon. There was a little 
gasping cry from the girl on the trunk. 

“So you see, Miss Vinton, this isn’t 
rightly mine at all, but yours, That 
was why I wanted to see you to-night 
—to tell you what you did that Sunday 
afternoon at Ballardville, which you’ve 
more than probably forgotten by this 
time, and to ask you to accept this!” 

He rose. He stood by the chair, stiffly 
erect, one hand held out toward her, 
with the little bronze cross on its bit 
of ribbon in his palm. 

Rosemary Vinton’s laughter as she 
had gone down the stairs a few mo- 
ments ago with Freddy Parrish rang 
jarringly in Annette Tyler’s ears. Rose- 
mary’s voice, bidding her get rid of 
this man somehow, brought a flashing 
anger to the gray eyes. Also, An- 
nette was at once strangely touched and 
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quite as strangely frightened by what 
she had done and whither it was lead- 
ing. 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Lieutenant Litch- 
field !” 

“Tt’s really yours!” 

“No! Oh, no! I’m—I’m not at all 
worthy “! 

“T think that is for me to say rather 
than you. It will make me very happy 
if you will take what is rightfully 
yours.” 

Annette’s hands were clenched so 
tightly that the finger tips were purple. 

“Mightn’t I pin it on you?” 

There was a long, deep sigh from the 
girl, She came over to him and her 
fingers touched his arm ever so lightly. 
Fumblingly he pinned the little bronze 
cross to her waist. 

“There! That is where it rightfully 
belongs.” 

“J—I shouldn’t take it. I—I oughtn’t 
let you do this. I ought to tell you id 

“Where it rightfully belongs—at 
last,” he repeated with quiet emphasis. 

8 


Annette Tyler, close to him there on 
the bench in the friendly shadows 
of the three beeches, lost her head. 


“Miss Vinton, you have helped me so 
much already I haven’t any right to 


ask you to do more for me. But I’m 
going to ask you, all the same. Will 
you let me come here again? 

“This darkness,” he touched his eyes 
with his finger tips, “is something | 
can’t get.accustomed to yet. It fright- 
ens me, depresses me. If I might talk 
to you once in a while . 

Annette heard her own voice saving, 
not wholly steadily: 

“If I can help you in any way, I will.” 

“You'll let me come again, then?” he 
said. “To-morrow night?” 

“It’s so stuffy here in this little 
room,” she demurred. “So noisy, too. 
And there’d be continual interrup- 
tions.” ‘ 

“There are plenty of quiet nooks for 
us,” he said. “Over by the river, for 
instance. I often get Peter to take 
me there. Would you mind?” 

“T’ll come there to-morrow night.” 

“Fourth bench beyond the University 
3oat Club’s landing float.” 
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“At half past ten.” 

Some one tapped on the door. An- 
nette opened it to find the Three Dal- 
tons going back to their dressing rooms, 
and the man in livery waiting for his 
charge. 


“You said in a ’arf hour, sir! Hif 
hi’m hearly——” 
Litchfield groped for Annette’s 


hand, found it, raised it to his lips. 

“Until to-morrow night,” he said in 
a voice for her ears alone. 

“To-morrow night,” she whispered 
back. 

The man in livery led him away. An- 
nette stood just inside the doorway, 
listening to the beat of footsteps down 
the iron stairs, her fingers touching 
that little bronze cross that rose and 
fell with her quickened breath. 


They sat together on that bench by 
the river, the fourth one beyond the 
University Boat Club’s landing float. It 
had come to know them well these past 
six weeks. Every evening, save only 
the overrainy ones, they had sat there 
together in the friendly shadows of 
three beech trees between it and the 
nearest arc light. 

A mist shrouded the river—a thin 
mist that made the lights, moving up 
and down and across the stream, 
ghostly splotches of red and green and 
yellow. 

Litchfield was leaning forward, el- 
bows on his knees, his hands tapping 
lightly together as he spoke. 

“That is why I haven’t been back to 
Ballardville; because they have been 
watching me carefully for the slightest 
sign of a chance. Dear heart, they tell 
me there is a chance—a slight one; but 
a chance, nevertheless.” 

Annette’s heart suddenly seemed to 
stand still. 


“To-morrow they’re going to take 
They are 


And if I 


that chance, slight as it is. 
going to operate on my eyes. 
should see—if I should 
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Hands clenched together in her lap, 
she waited. 

“T can ask you then, dear, to marry 
me. I couldn’t ask you with this eter- 
nal night upon me. That wouldn’t have 
been fair to you. But if they can do 
what they seem to think there’s a long 
chance of their doing ie 

Annette cried out, a pitying, inarticu- 
late cry of that mother love that is in 
all womankind. 

“So, dear, if by that hundred-to-one 
shot they give me back my sight, we 
can be happy, I think.” 

The girl cried out again. 

“That wouldn’t matter to me,” she 
said. “I could be happy with you al- 
ways, Kirk. Blind or not, it wouldn’t 
matter to me. Perhaps, even, I should 
—should be happier with you just as 
you are.” 

“Dear God! 
me!” 

“What sort of a love would it be if 
it wasn’t that kind, Kirk?” 

“You shall not tie yourself to a blind 
man.” 

Annette shivered. She knew well 
enough she would never tie herself to 
him sightless or otherwise. She knew 
that some day the truth must come out. 
Some day, and none too distant, either. 
Only, in desperation, she was clinging 
to this sorry, vicarious, shabbily de- 
ceitful romance of hers as long as she 
might; enjoying to the full her little 
day of life and love; grimly putting 
from her mind the thought of the bitter 
score to be paid by her and by him. 
Blind, it might go on another week, an- 
other month; she might live in this 
false paradise she had builded for her- 
self that much longer. Otherwise, 
that hundred-to-one operation success- 
ful, it was the end. 

The ghostly lights, red and green 
and yellow, seemed so many accusing 
eyes, staring at her out of the mist. 
She caught her breath in a deep, reso- 
lute intake. She would tell him the 
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truth, here and now, on this bench 
where they had been so happy. It was 
only a matter of time, anyway, before 
the truth must be told. She took one 
of his hands in hers to give her cour- 
age. The freckles across the bridge 
of that funny little uptilted nose stood 
out sharply against the dead whiteness 
of her face. 

3ut her courage ebbed as suddenly 
as it had come. The wonderful sweet- 
ness of these past few weeks cried out 
for just a little longer lease of life. 
Come what might, she would cling to 
it as long as she could. 

She pressed the big hand in her own 
slim fingers. 

“Don’t say that, Kirk! 
with your sight + 

“Rosemary, think! You so lovely,’ 
with life before you, tied to a blind 
man!” 

“For better or for worse P 

“But if I can see again, dear és 

“World without end e 

His lips brushed her forehead. 

“Light in the darkness. I couldn’t 
have stood it, I think, but for you. 
These evenings here together by the 
river have been all of life to me!” 

She began to tremble. 

“T have dreaded to-morrow. I have 
dreaded it because they told me I must 
be prepared for disappointment. There 
can’t be any disappointment now. 
Either way, there can’t be any!” 

Annette Tyler, close to him there on 
the bench in the friendly shadows of 
the three beeches, lost her head. 

“No disappointments either way, be- 
loved,” she told him, knowing full well 
that the greatest disappointment of all 
was imminent. 
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At noon next day she called up the 
private hospital where Kirk Litchfield 
lay in a darkened room. Yes, the op- 
eration was over. It had gone off fully 
as well as could be expected. Results? 
Too early to say. It was a very long 
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chance, at the best. It wouldn’t be well 
to be too hopeful‘as yet. 

There was a bitter week when An- 
nette was tortured by a hope she was 
ashamed of herself for harboring, and 
by succeeding despair that filled her 
with an equal shame. On Thursday 
they were quite sure at the hospital that 
the operation had been futile; on Fri- 
day there was a slight ray of hope. So 
it went, heartbreaking day after heart- 
breaking day. 

And then, on Tuesday noon it was, 
there came to Annette, over the wire, 
the news that the doubt was over. The 
short end of the bet had won out. The 
operation had been successful beyond 
even the most hopeful dreams, Kirk 
Litchfield would be able to see as well 
as he ever had. 

Annette stumbled out of the tele- 
phone booth at the drug store from 
which she had phoned the hospital, into 
a crowd on the sidewalk among which 
she was strangely isolated and alone. 
Aimlessly, unheeding whither she went, 
she wandered blocks out of her way. 
She was late for once at the theater. 
Rosemary Vinton, her short temper 
even shorter than usual, was hunting 
for her costumes. 

Annette fell to work, deaf alike to 
abuse and threats. White-lipped, she 
faced Rosemary as the latter came into 
the dressing room after that last num- 
ber of her act. 

“Miss Rosemary!” Annette’s voice 
was wholly untrustworthy. It was all 
but incoherent. 

“Well?” Some explanation of An- 
nette’s tardiness at the afternoon per- 
formance, Rosemary thought, was com- 
ing. 

“The soldier 

“What soldier?” 

“The one that sent you a note by 
messenger some time ago; the one you 
couldn’t keep your appointment with, 
because you went to Long Neck with 
Mr. Parrish “ 
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“Well?” 

“I—I went down that night to tell 
him you weren’t here; that you couldn’t 
see him. He was blind. He—he mis- 
took me for you. I let him do it.” 

She gulped, braced herself, hurried 
on. 

“I did it because—because he was 
just a nice, clean-cut boy, blind, and 
so anxious to see you! He gave you— 
or rather he gave me—a decoration— 
a little bronze cross that he’d won when 
he lost his sight, because, as he said in 
the note, it was what you had sung at 
Ballardville, at the mass meeting that 
Sunday afternoon a year and a half 
ago, that had decided him to do his 
part.” 

“For goodness’ sake, what are you 
driving at, anyway? You let him think 
you were me and took the cross? Is 
that all?” 

Annette shook her head. 

“T have seen him since—often. 
Every night. Always he thought it 
was you he was talking to. I—I—it 
went on and on. He was such a nice, 
quiet boy. There was a slight chance 
that an operation on his eyes would 
give him back his sight. The night 
before it was done he asked me—or 
you—to marry him; and you—or I, 
rather—promised to. The operation 
has been successful. He will see as 
well as ever.” 

Annette swallowed hard three times. 
She sank down on one of the trunks. 

“So—so, of course, he'll know that— 
that I’m not you, if I go to see him. 
And he wants me—or you—to go to 
the hospital. They'll take the bandages 
off his eyes for a few minutes to-mor- 
row for the first time. He wants you to 
be there, to be the first thing he sees. 
Miss Rosemary, he’s such a nice boy, 
so much in love with you, so happy be- 
cause—because you let him come here 
that night, and let him give you the 
little bronze cross for what you had 
done for him, and so happy because— 
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because you’ve talked with him every 
night on a bench over by the river after 
you’d got through work here at the 
theater! Won't you go to the hospital 
to-morrow when they take the bandages 
off his eyes? Won’t you do that much 
for him, please?” 

Rosemary Vinton started in unbe- 
lief at the quivering figure huddled on 
the trunk. 

“Good Lord, girl! Did I understand 
you to say you'd said I’d marry him 
if he could see again?” 

“You said—or I said—you’d marry 
him no matter whether he could see 
or not.” 

“Why, you little wretch! You 
wicked little wretch! What on earth 
ever possessed you to do such a thing? 
What ever put it into your head in the 
first place to pass yourself off for me?” 

“He was anxious to meet you here 
that night and give you that cross that 
he said rightfully belonged to you; and 
he was blind, and would have been so 
disappointed after you'd told him to 
come, not to find you! I—I didn’t 
think at first what it would lead to. 
I just wanted him to think you were 
being nice to him, because he thought 
you were so wholly lovely and so good 
to him to let him come here. And it 
went on and on ig 

“Who is he anyway? 
name?” . 

“Lieutenant Kirk Litchfield.” 

Rosemary Vinton took a quick step 
toward the girl on the trunk. 

“Litchfield?” she shot out curtly. 

Annette nodded. 

Rosemary turned suddenly back to 
the dressing table and began fumbling 
aimlessly with the make-up things upon 
it. The one thing about Ballardville 
that remained in her mind was a pic- 
ture of the steel works on the outskirts 
of the dingy little city—big, grimy acres 
of them, clouded in smoke by day, glar- 
ing with flames by night; and owned 
by a bent little old man who had been 





What’s his 


pointed out to her on the streets as one 
of the sights of the city, a man named 
Litchfield. If Kirk Litchfield was one 
of that family, Freddy Parrish’s 
worldly possessions would be but a 
drop in the bucket of this other man’s 
money; this man whom Annette Tyler 
had promised, in Rosemary’s supposed 
image, to marry. 

Presently she swung about to An- 
nette, crumpled up miserably enough 
there on the wardrobe trunk. 

“You’ve done a very wicked thing! 
You’ve got me into a nice mess, haven’t 
you? I ought to let you get out of it 
the best way you can. I would, if it 
weren’t for this boy you’ve seen fit to 
play with fast and loose in my person. 
If he’s as nice and clean-cut as you 
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“This is the woman who brought you 
all those things, Kirk,” she said. 


say, it will be a shame to hurt him too 
much. I’m going out to think this over 
alone. Now get me dressed.” 


One must be careful. ““There is many 
a slip *twixt the cup and the lip.” 

Annoying slips can frequently be 
avoided by discreet foresight; a long- 
distance phone conversation with par- 
ties in Ballardville, for instance. Then, 
one can take a taxi to a private hospital 
and behold in the flesh the manner of 
man one has promised to marry, par- 
ticularly if the patient at the private 
hospital is well enough to be seen for a 
few brief moments in a darkened room, 
where he lies with heavily bandaged 
eyes. 

Rosemary Vinton saw to it that there 
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would be no slips between this cup and 
her eager lips. Freddy Parrish was the 
easiest man in the world to pick a quar- 
rel with. His hair-trigger temper made 
that certain. Rosemary called him up, 
quarreled with him, and bade him a 
cheerful good-by forever. 

But there was Annette. One must 
be sure of Annette. Rosemary settled 
that last point to her satisfaction after 
the evening show at the Garden. 

“IT went to that private hospital this 
afternoon,” she said, as Annette was 
stripping the blue gingham, knee-length 
frock from her white shoulders. “They 
let me see your soldier.” 

Annette silently folded the gingham 
frock and put it away in a trunk. 

“He is a nice boy, as you said.” 

Annette bent closer to the open 
trunk, 

“Suppose I could find it in my heart 
to fall in love with him myself. Sup- 
pose I could do that in time—and marry 
him. What then?” 

“I'd be glad,” said Annette. 
glad! So happy!” 

“And you? This part you’ve played 
in it all? How about that?” 

“T’d just—just step aside, and be 
happy—for him! It is you he has 
loved from the first, of course. He 
has never seen me. He thought I was 
you. I don’t count!” 

“You're sure of that?” 

“Sure!” 

“And you’re sure you want me to 
marry him?” 

Funny uptilted nose aquiver, its nos- 
trils suddenly distended, Annette stood 
up. 
“Tf you make him happy,” she said 
with an ominous calmness in her tones. 

“Don’t you think I can?” 

Annette looked the other woman over 
slowly, searchingly, deliberately. 

“Yes,” she said at last. 





“30 


At ten o’clock on the morning of her 
wedding day the telephone began jan- 
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gling its summons in Rosemary Vinton’s 
apartments. Some last minor detail of 
the ceremony at St. Chrysostom’s at 
high noon, no doubt, that Kirk had re- 
membered and was phoning her about. 
She was very lovely, very eager, very 
much the sort of woman any man might 
well be proud to claim as his own, as 
she picked up the receiver. 

But it wasn’t Kirk Litchfield calling 
her, after all. It was St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 

Was this Miss Rosemary Vinton? A 
girl had just been taken from the river 
more dead than alive, just above the 
University Boat Club’s landing. She 
was at the hospital now, unconscious. 
Twenty-one or two, slender, a hundred 
and ten pounds or thereabouts, light 
hair, blue eyes, faint scar on left tem- 
ple, name of Rosemary Vinton stamped 
on band of brown skirt she wore. 

Could Miss Vinton perhaps tell them, 
from this description, who the girl was? 
If not, would it be too much trouble for 
Miss Vinton to come to the hospital 
and see if she could identify her? 

Rosemary told them she would come 
to the hospital. 

November can be hoyden or nun, ac- 
cording to the mood. November was 
the nun, placid, calm, untroubled, that 
morning as Rosemary stepped into the 
taxi. The sunshine was so warm she 
lowered the taxi windows. Last 
gorgeous leaves were coming down 
from the trees; pavements were clean- 
washed by yesterday’s rain. Novem- 
ber, the nun, breathing a holy peace 
upon the world! 

Chin in one palm, troubled eyes look- 
ing out on all the peace that should have 
been hers to-day but was not, Rose- 
mary huddled in an angle of the taxi 
cushions, 

When Annette had left her, weeks 
since, Rosemary had given her some 
of her clothes. But Annette might well 
have given them to some one else. Her 
name on that skirt band might mean 





everything or nothing. A hundred and 
ten pounds, light hair, blue eyes, faint 
yscar on left temple, twenty-one or so! 
The description of a hundred girls! 

But it was Annette Tyler there on 
the cot in the quiet ward at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, with the gold of the No- 
vember sunshine coming through the 
long window to make a shining rec- 
tangle of light on the polished floor be- 
side her. Still unconscious; meek, un- 
accusing; eyes still half open; freckles 
standing out too sharply across the 
bridge of the funny little nose; a doctor 
still working over her. 

Rosemary heard her own voice 
speaking. It seemed to come faintly 
from some great distance. 

“Yes. This is Annette Tyler. My 
maid, up to six weeks ago. I know 
of no reason i 

Her wedding day! St. Chrysostom’s 
at high noon! And this at half past 
ten! 

She drew out some bills. They 
rustled crisply. November, the nun, 
breathed her peace through the open 
window. 

“Give her a private room. 
thing for her.” 

Annette’s half-open lids fluttered. A 
sigh which was something like a soft, 
tired moan came from the cot. The 
doctor lifted the small head higher on 
the pillow. Rosemary stumbled out of 
the ward. 





Do every- 


The car drew up to the curb before 
St. Chrysostom’s, blood-red ivy leaves 
clinging to the Gothic buttresses of the 
wall. Rosemary and Kirk Litchfield 
got out, and the friend of Kirk Litch- 
field’s and the friend of Rosemary’s 
who were to set down their names as 
witnesses. 

A light, bantering word or two there 
on the curb; a ripple of soft laughter. 
They went inside. 

In the glow of lighted candles on the 
altar, St. Chrysostom’s rector awaited 


The Understudy 


them at the chancel rail. They ranged 
themselves before him. The faintest, 
haunting notes from the organ; a clock 
outside booming the hour of noon; the 
November sunshine heightening the 
habiliments of St. Chrysostom with 
miter and crosier in the stained-glass 
window high up in the chancel wall. 

Flutter of leaves; softer glow of 
candles. The clear-cut tones of the 
rector’s voice: 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether here in the sight of, God, and 
in the face of this company, to join to- 
gether this man and this woman in 
holy matrimony ” 

Among the glowing candles on the 
altar Rosemary saw plainly Annette’s 
face, funny little nose with the too- 
distinct freckles across the bridge of 
it, lying on the pillow of the cot at 
St. Bartholomew’s. So meek; so tired; 
so wholly resigned; so wholly without 
a hint of bitterness or accusation in 
it! 

“Which is commended of St. Paul 
to be honorable among all men; and 
therefore is not by any to be entered 
into unadvisedly or lightly sa 

Annette’s voice saying, above the 
ripple of the organ and the rector’s 
sonorous reading: “I will just step 
aside.” 

“But reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
soberly, and in the fear of God.” 

Annette’s ominously calm _ voice 
again, back there in the stuffy little 
dressing room at the Garden Theater: 
“Tf you can make him happy !” 

“Into this holy estate these two 
persons. present now come to be 
joined.” 

« Rosemary’s fingers chosed so tensely 
on Litchfield’s arm that he turned to 
her in alarm. 

“If any man can show just cause, 
why they may not lawfully be joined 
together, let him now speak, or else 
hereafter forever hold his peace.” 

Rosemary stiffened. Kirk Litchfield 



















































































































































































said something to her under his breath. 
She did not hear it. She drew herself 
up. 

“Tt can’t go on, this marriage,” she 
said between clenched teeth. 
‘When the flutter her words had 
caused was over; when Kirk Litchfield, 
very silent, very stern, yet infinitely ten- 
der and gentle, had led her out of the 
church, and they stood once more on 
the curb by the car, with the blood-red 
ivy leaves behind them on the Gothic 
buttresses of St. Chrysostom’s wails, 
she turned to the other pair of the 
little party. 

“Please let us be alone,” she begged 
them. 

“Rosemary, dear, in the name of 
Heaven ” Litchfield began, 

She pulled herself together with an 
effort that seemed to take all her will. 

“Kirk, I did it—I said that—because 
I am not the woman you love.” 

He stared at her in unbelief, as if 
she had suddenly lost her reason. 

“You are Rosemary Vinton, aren’t 
you, dear?” he asked very quietly. 

“Tam Rosemary Vinton, yes.” 

“That is enough for me, dear.” 

“Kirk, listen to me! Kirk, think hard 
before you answer. Which did you 
love best, the Rosemary Vinton who 
sang that afternoon in the city hall 
at Ballardville, or the Rosemary Vinton 
you came to see at the Garden, the 
Rosemary Vinton who let you pin the 
decoration on her, the Rosemary Vin- 
ton who sat on the bench every night 
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and talked to you—and—and made you 
love her? Which one? Tell me!” 

“Dear heart, I shan’t have to think 
hard at all to answer that,” he said. “TI 
never really knew you, of course, until 
you came to me on that bench over by 
the river, bringing me such love and 
courage and faith!” 

She stepped into the car. 

“Come with me, then!” she said. And 
to the chauffeur: “St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital !” 

Mystified, because all the way thither 
she had been silent, he suffered him- 
self to be led through long, clean halls. 
They stopped at last before the door 
of a private room. Rosemary lifted 
her face to his. 





“Kir ’ 
“Yes, dear.” 
“Kiss ©me—once! Kiss me— 


good-by Y 

He would have kissed her far more 
than once, but she held him away. 

“T am not the woman who brought 
you that wonderful love, Kirk, nor the 
courage nor the faith!” 

She bent her head, her lips pressed 
tightly together. She groped blindly 
for the knob, found it, swung the door 
open. November sunlight, coming 
through the window to glorify that 
bare, cleanly, shining little room, fell 
full upon Annette Tyler in the narrow 
white bed. 

“This is the woman who brought you 
all those things, Kirk,” she said. 
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Here’s a new humorist come to town. More of his work will appear in SMITH’S. 


CCORDING to old Russell, women 
A has been the real reason why the 
so-called human race ain’t hang- 
ing by its tail from a cage in the zoo 
and fine-combing its fur in odd mo- 
ments for edification and edibles. I 
ain’t disagreeing. I love the ladies— 
or at least I used to before Martha 
made me concentrate on one of them. 
Russell says that woman’s influence is 
civilizing, but if I was a judge I’d can 
his evidence, him now being cultivated 
by his third better half, and still the 
worst crab in the office. 

Lex Phelps, too, would of been dang 
good rebuttal, the first time I seen him. 
That was over at Shorty Langford’s, 
the time Shorty give his jamboree on 
account of hitting a streak of pure, 
solid bituminous up on his eighty-acre 
stump desert near Antioch, Illinois. 

Shorty was what you might call a 
nice safe middle ground. Down at 
the magazine he was old Russell’s as- 
sociate editor. Outside of this here 
abandoned farm he owned—which I 
take it was a legacy, back taxes and 
all—he didn’t have enough so as he was 
too proud to know me, and still he was 
an important-enough sub so that Lex 
Phelps felt in duty bound to come 
around and help him rejoice. Lex 
ewned All That’s New. 

It was just like Shorty to have fe- 
males. Another guy would of staged a 
whiz of a stag, but not ‘Shorty. He 
drags in all the nice ladies he knows, 
and from the bunch that’s there I dope 
that he’s done pretty much the same 


amount of fussing as he done editing. 
If I'd ’a’ known, I wouldn’t—but 
neither would Lex Phelps. 

The first time I claps my eyes on him 
he’s standing mournful alongside the 
sectional bookcase. He’s pretending to 
follow the chatter of a couple of cuties 
who are sitting on the davenport six 
feet away, but seven or eight guys with 
broader shoulders are in between, and 
I grin at his attempt. 

Then comes the disaster. Hervie 
Mitchell and Bun Palmer sail around 
from the alcove with Letty Parsons. 
They run into Lex, or else they 
wouldn’t of seen him at all. Lex 
apologizes for living, but Herv gets 
him by the arm and gives him a knock- 
down to Letty and Bun, 

“Meet Miss Letty Parsons and my 
friend, Bun Palmer. Bun used to be 
my roommate in college.” Herv is a 
decent sort and always gives everybody 
a square chance. 

Lex is attacked by plain blue funk. 
I'll bet he never even noticed that Letty 
is near as homely as I am. All he seen 
was that he was getting introduced to a 
skirt, and this scared him so bad that 
he missed Bun Palmer altogether. 

“Indeed?” he says, smiling silly, and 
bowing over Letty’s hand. He’s so 
fussed he don’t know east from west. 

It wasn’t insult, naturally. Not even 
Herv thought so, him being wise to just 
what kind of a denatured cipher Lex 
is socially. The kid and her two escorts 
busted right out laughing, though, and 
then Lex seen what he’d said. He went 
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“Indeed?” he says, smiling silly, and bowing over Letty’s hand. 


red all of a sudden, and didn’t stop 
there. His face seemed to be getting 
close to the color of a pickled beet. 
He give a funny kind of a choking 
noise, turned, and run out of the room 
like he’d heard the starter’s gun in the 
hundred. 

I ain’t giving any reasons for what 
I did, because it was just plain hunch. 
Maybe I was thinking how I used to 
get fussed myself when a girl looked 
at me. Anyway, in spite of the fact 
that Lex is a good fraction of a cen- 
tury past the time when a nice dame 
ought to make a monkey out of him that 
easy, I legs it after. 
around for his coat and hat I catch 
up. Then I pretend I don’t like the 
crowd, either, knowing I can always 
square myself if anybody hears me 
say it. 

Lex ain’t quite ready to talk, so I 
lead him to a nice quiet bar. There he 


While he’s fussing 


stutters over a glass of Moselle, and I 
get better acquainted with this guy I 
been selling pictures to indirectly for 
so long. He ain’t a bad sort, though I 
knows right off that him and me ain’t 
going on no long hikes or fishing trips 
together. When we bust up, though, 
he’s forgotten the worst of his em- 
barrassment, and I’ve had two good 
high balls that he’s paid for in spite of 
my coin lying on the bar. I figure he'll 
feel better—like as if he was squaring 
something—so I don’t kick. 

By the next day I’d forgot all about 
it, except for telling Martha about 
what he’d said to Letty, but I guess Lex 
hadn’t. When I make my stop at the 
office of the magazine, I find a sealed 
note there for me from Lex. 

It ain’t business at all, though. From 
the way I slants it first on reading, the 
letter is.some sort of an invitation. 
Leastwise it looks like the kind of in- 
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vite you might give somebody you was 
afraid might get mad or something. 

Miss Serena Pitkin and Mr. Lexington 
Square Phelps would be honored by the pres- 
ence of Mr. and Mrs. Lew Marcus— 

And it names tea at the Blackstone! 
It’s the first time in my life that any- 
body ever invited me to anything 
weaker than claret lemonade, and also 
it’s the first time indulging in the Black- 
stone has ever been put up to me seri- 
ous. I don’t think much about it then, 
though. 

That evening when Martha is wash- 
ing the dishes and I’m wiping I re- 
member the letter, and pull it out. 

“How’d you like to go to the Black- 
stone to-morrow afternoon at five and 
have tea?” I asks, kind of joking like, 
expecting Martha to shy a plate at me 
or something. 

Instead of that she jumps so quick 
she splashes suds on the floor, and then 
sniffs when she sees me grinning. For 
a second she doesn’t answer, but some 
color she only uses when she’s mad 
comes surging up in her cheeks. 

“You give me a start for a second,” 
she says, planking down a plate hard 
enough so it pretty nearly broke. “J 
thought maybe you meant it. I—I did 
go there once with Mrs, Kramer, two 
years ago, and I , 

‘“Wasn’t joking at all,” I assures her, 
solemn. Then I shows her tht bid. 
It hadn’t been nothing but a laugh with 
me up till then, but when I see her blue 
yes get wide, and her fingers tremble, 
I know something about it hits her off 
different from the way a man gets such 
things. From then on I listens, while 
Martha starts a monologue, kind of 
excited. It’s all about the fact that she 
ain’t got nothing to wear, and so on. 
I manage after a bit to ask her why 
she can’t wear the white voile she got 
for Billy Garner’s lawn party the last 
summer, and that lets me in for a 
dissertation on what she'll have to do to 
the skirt. 


It ain’t until I’ve phoned Lex and 
we're on our way to the hotel that she 
even asks me who Serena Pitkin is. 

“Oh, just a young flapper—friend of 
mine,” I answers, gay and careless. 

I ain’t met Serena then myself, but 
when Lex and she meets us in the lobby 
I feel Martha grip my arm the way she 
always does when she wants to giggle 
and can’t. Serena looks even to me a 
little bit like the sister of the Spirit of 
61, or something like that. She’s 
straight up and down like a tin soldier, 
but you see it ain’t because she wants 
to walk that way but because of her 
apparatus. Stays and bones starts up 
under her high collar, and continues 
down beyond where it’s polite to specu- 
late about. Her thin, lined face, set 
on top of this array of bows and 
flounces, ain’t any too cordial, and the 
specs on the end of a buttonhook she 
keeps poking over her nose don’t help 
much. She just bows jerky when Lex 
introduces us, but this don’t bother 
Martha. She always gets along with 
anybody, mainly, I think, because she 
smiles so infectious nobody tries to 
stop her smiling. 

Orange pekoe and almond cakes and 
all what goes with it ain’t my forte. 
I prefers most any other line of eats 
and beverages. Martha, though, takes 
to it like a chink waiter takes to what’s 
left of your chow-mein order, and it 
ain’t long before Serena and Lex is lis- 
tening to Martha. Far as I can figure, 
Serena’s part is mostly nodding and 
jerking the buttonhook specs up and 
down, but Martha don’t seem to mind. 
After a bit I kind of draws Lex a little 
apart, knowing that he’s as much out 
of it as I am. 

He don’t tell me much about him- 
self, but from the way I dope it out 
there ain’t any too much to tell. He’s 
been to Harvard, and then went across 
and spent two years at Oxford. Near 
as I can figure, he spent most of his 
time reading, because he don’t know 








nothing about sports at all. Since com- 
ing into his fortune he ain’t done a 
thing except sit around and be orna- 
mental, and go to places once in a while 
with Serena. Having had one good 
look at her I can see why he’s getting 
a little bit hungry for human compan- 
ionship. 

The worst of it is that he don’t seem 
to have no notions about doing anything 
at all. The idea just ain’t occurred to 
him, I guess. It’s kind of hard chin- 
ning with a guy who ain’t got any wants 
in the whole world, so I just sets and 
tells him yarns about my _ business. 
Some of them don’t get across, but I 
keep on. Finally, when all my best 
ones have been shot, I ask him why he 
don’t get married. That makes him 
shudder. 

“Don’t speak of it, pray!” he begs. 
“My life would be a turmoil of con- 
stant unhappiness !” 

I agrees with him silently, but am 
curious to know how he’s got that 
figured. Far as I can see, it’s the girl 
who'd have to do most of the worry- 
ing. 

“T have many married acquaint- 
ances,” he continues. “I have visited 
them a few times, and always they 
desire to make a match for me. It is 
nothing but a great conspiracy of si- 
lence, for though married men and 
women seem always to wish to see 
others in the same state, I can deduce 
how poorly all of them get along. They 
quarrel and bicker constantly. Besides, 
in marriage there is always the possi- 
bility of children and a 

“Tt should hope so, 
dryly. 

“Oh, but children—and especially 
babies—annoy me exceedingly! I just 
cannot stand them. They grate on my 
nerves! I always endeavor, when I am 
choosing an apartment, to select one in 
which babies are held in disfavor.” 

“But where does this conspiracy 
dope come in?” I asks. 
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I comments 
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“The married people are all in it,” 
he says. “They try to make a match 
for you, and tell -you all about the 
happiness of matrimony, and don’t say 
a word about the awful annoyances one 
must face. To hear some of them tell 
it ” 

“Oh, yes,” I admits, “there’s a rub 
now and then, but mostly it’s about the 
distribution of the family kale. You 
got so much of that a 

“Kale?” he questions. “Something 
like Swiss chard, you mean?” 

“No, jack! Money!” I exclaims, 
and then go telling how poor folks 
have to scrape to skin by with the 
butcher and other insistent guys. I see 
his point, though. There’s times and 
places when even a deacon in the jump- 
ers is a natural-born liar. Did you ever 
hear a man—or a girl either, for that 
matter—who was swimming around, 
tell the gink up on the springboard who 
was still sporting a dry bathing suit 
that the water was cold enough to 
freeze the whiskers off’n a_ brass 
monkey? No, neither did I. It ain’t 
done. “Come on in, the water’s fine,” 
is the regular formula, and it’s worked 
to cover more kind of conditions than 
the cosine A-plus-B thing in trig. 

Likewise with matrimony. I ain’t 
aiming to knock the blissful state none 
—if Martha and I got annulled or 
something, it’d take about two shakes 
before she’d have me down on the rug 
again, even if my knees ain’t so springy 
as they was back in ’or. And without 
developing no elephantery of the ego, 
I can say I dope it out she’d slip me the 
wink about half a hour faster now than 
she did the first time, the reason being 
partly what Lex didn’t even suspect; 
both of us’d be dang lonesome with- 
out somebody handy to scrap with 
who’s gotta listen. 

That last ain’t the whole reason, 
either. I kind of suspects sometimes 
when Martha’s eyes get quiet and seri- 
ous and we talks about Jimmy—who’s 
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Far as I can figure, Serena’s part is mostly nodding and jerking the buttonhook specs up 
and down, but-Martha don’t seem to mind. 


just now in his fresh year at Andover— 
that the scrapping that all married folks 
does is only a kind of by-product, like 
the scum that comes to the top when 
Irish stew boils. Some people never 
skim it off at all, but the stew’s all right 
either way. 

I wouldn’t be letting Europe at large 
in on all this, either, if it wasn’t for 
what followed. The minute our yellow 
cab swung away from the hotel that 


evening, Martha nodded quick and pre- 
cise like she does when she’s made up 
her mind once and for all. 

I’m wondering how much this is go- 
ing to cost me, so I tries a little prod. 

“T don’t suppose you saw real much 
of Lex Phelps,” I ventures, “but what 
do you think of my flapper and the way 
she entertains ?” 

“That terrible woman!’’ she ex- 
claims. “Oh, the tea was enjoyable, 





and I don’t mind meeting Miss Pitkin 
—just so as I can enjoy talking to you 
all the more. Mr. Phelps? Well, he 
needs just two things, and needs them 
ina hurry. One is to get into the army 
for a while and the other is to get mar- 
ried as soon as he comes back, so she 
won't catch hold of him again.” 

“If the American army was made 
up of Lex Phelpses, I’d rather be a 
German,” I says dryly. “I don’t think 
they could even use his physique in the 
inkwell corps, let alone in the trenches.” 

“Well, I don’t know but what the 
army would make something of a real 
man of him,” she argues, “but I guess 
that’ll take care of itself. He’s down 
at the end of the first class, and he can’t 
get exemption. His turn’ll come. 
Meanwhile i 

“The great conspiracy of silence!” I 
howls, thinking how well Lex has it 
all doped out, even if he is simple. Of 
course, I have to explain, and as I go 
on, I see Martha’s mouth tighten up. 
Knowing Martha, I see the prospect is 
dang bad for Lex Phelps. 

“Miss Pitkin is making a trip to 
Northampton next Tuesday,” she re- 
marRs. “I have asked Mr. Phelps to 
take dinner with us, and he’s coming.” 

“Ha!” I exclaim, scenting the plan. 
“Who’s going to be the goat?” 

“Both of them,” she answers, making 
it clear as black-bean soup. And it’s all 
I can get out of her just then, though 
I even tries guessing what dame she'll 
try to get him interested in. 

On Sunday the cat comes out of the 
bag, so to speak. 

“It’s Marion Grimes!” admits Mar- 
tha, reluctantlike. 

“Ouch! The Incurable Kiddo! Why 
on earth did you pick her? Lex will 
throw a = 








“Hush!” says Martha. “Now, you 
do it my way, will you? I don’t want 
you to tell Mr. Phelps how grand a 
little girl Marion is, whether you think 
she is or not.” 
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“Not!” I ptits in. Marion is a beaut 
being all that’s warm and _ inviting 
looking in yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
baby dolls. The only trouble is that 
them big, innocent eyes is camouflaging 
two black little devils that are ready to 
raise Ned and all his ancestors with a 
motor plow if necessary. In her five 
feet nix—oh yes, and three inches or 
so of spindly heels—she’s got more 
misdirected pep than the whole smudge 
of jazz dance pieces that’s come out 
since “Pony Boy.” 

Last time Martha and I was out with 
her was down at the Edelweiss Gar- 
dens the night we first heard that the 
Yanks was going to mix in. Without 
even a seidel of Pommery to start the 
machinery, she got up on the platform 
and gave us the late lamented cancan, 
just by way of celebration. And they 
let her get away with it, probably cause 
they thought she was a war baby, or 
something. Having her for Lex! The 
notion intrigued me, as the writers say. 

“Now I want you to put aside any 
prejudices you may have at the mo- 
ment,” advises Martha, and from the 
steely glint in her eyes I sees she’s dead 
in earnest. “Drop around casual and 
see Mr. Phelps this afternoon. Kid 
him all you want to first, and then tell 
him you got something serious on your 
mind. Ask him if he'll help you out. 
He'll do it too, I think.” 

I sighs and gives up. Might as well 
swallow the pill. “Shoot!” I says, lay- 
ing back and closing my eyes. Martha 
don’t wait for no further invitation. 
For a solid half hour she fills me up 
with dope that I’m to pass on to Lex, 
and I got so much of it on board that 
I have to take on a little ballast to keep 
me straight to keel. I slips into the 
pantry and tucks one stiff shot of stuff 
that had its yellow label pasted on be- 
fore the hog-market assassination. 
Then I comes back and stops in the 
doorway, holding my hat. 

“You ought to have Dave Warfield 













eh 









or Al Reeves or somebody like that 
for a husband,” I says, as a parting 
shot. “How do you figure I can say 
all of that and keep a straight face? 
That takes acting.” 

“Tush!” she exclaims, tossing her 
head scornful. “I got a real job. I 
got to tell the same thing to Marion 
and make her believe it!” Which must 
have been some job, take it from me! 

Some fellahs would of said Lex had 
seen enough, the way he about half 
gave me a handshake when I hunted 
him up at the Cliff Dwellers. His trou- 
ble wasn’t that, though, and I had him 
numbered. 

“De—delighted beyond measure, Mr. 
Marcus,” he says, flushing a little, and 
weighing back and forth on one foot 
uneasylike. I can see he’s wondering 
how Serena got away with us, 

“Where’s the chaperon to-day?” I 
queries pleasant. “Out giving a lec- 
ture on Hegel?” 

“Serena?” he stammers. “No—no, 
she really does not care much for phil- 
osophy, really. She FB 

“Oh, hang it!” I busted in. ‘Never 
mind. I don’t care. I come to ask 
you to do me a favor, Lex.” 

His eyes lighted up at this. I guess 
it’s the first time anybody ever sounded 
like they thought he could do much of 
anything. 

“Oh, it is granted before you ask, 
Mr. Marcus!” he exclaimed, kind of 
clasping his hands excited. “What is 


te) 


it: 





“My name is Lew,” I says. ‘“For- 
get the Mr.” 

“All right, Lew.” 

“It’s a sad case,” I goes on. “Nice 
girl, too. Don’t know what’s got into 
her, but it’s just up to me to try and 
save her!’ 

His eyes got wide, and he opened his 
mouth as if he was going to say some- 
thing. 

“Er—ah—is she—ah—loose?” he 
asked, making as much fuss about get- 


The Great Conspiracy of Silence 





ting that out as if he was going to get 
pinked for defaming a lady’s character. 

“Oh, no!” I says, acting shocked. 
“Just the opposite! Marion is a lovely, 
sweet girl, and a peach if there ever 
was one. Only she’s too spiritual, Go- 
ing to be a nun, the wife tells me, and 
I don’t like it. I hate to see them 
wasted like that.” 

“Yes, it is too bad sometimes,” he 
says, reflective. “Better, of course, than 
what I first imagined you meant, 
though.” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” I agrees. 
“She thinks she’s a man-hater, too. Per- 
sonally, I believe it’s just because she 
ain’t never had a chance to meet any 
real nice men—like you, for instance. 
I don’t want you to get the notion that 
I’m planning to get you married or 
nothing, or her, either, for that matter. 
That’s something people has got to do 
for themselves. Anyway, there’s about 
as much chance of making love to her 
as there would be to a glass of lemon- 
ade.” 

“Then—then just what is it you wish 
me to do?” 

“Let me ask her over to the same din- 
ner you're coming to at my flat, and 
then try to get her to talk. Lwen the 
poor girl up a little bit. A snappy guy 
like you can make her cheerful for an 
evening and maybe get her thoughts 
off’n that cloister for a while. It’d be 
doing a real social service, I believe.” 
Martha had posted me on that last sen- 
tence, and it was a clincher, I guess. 

“Of course, I must acquiesce and at- 
tempt to do my best,” he answers, kind 
of looking worried a little, but pleased 
at the same time. “Of course, you 
must realize that I am not so wonder- 
fully at home in the society of young 
ladies, myself.” 

“Nonsense!” I breaks in, “It ain’t 
like I was asking you to a chorine’s 
room, or something like that. This 
kid is just so slow a freight she’ll figure 
you to be the Twentieth Century, and 





I think you can get her going for a 
little while, anyway. Maybe at first 
you can pretend you are thinking of 
studying theology, or something. Then 
work her into regular dope as fast as 
you can.” 

“I—I shall give it my best thought 
and endeavor, Lew,” he says. “Let’s 
see, was that Tuesday next?” 

According to schedule, Lex got there 
first. When he come up I was busy 
mixing, and took him right out into the 
kitchen with me. Martha was having 
the things brought in by the caterer, so 
there wasn’t any cooking going on. 

“Liquor?” whispered Lex, paling a 
trifle, when he saw the colored stuff 
in the bowl. 

“Naw, soft stuff—oh, there is just 
a little light claret and so on in it for 
flavoring,” I admits. “Try a glass and 
see if it’s right yet.” 

He drinks, making a wry face. ¢“It’s 
—it’s strong, I think,” he gasps. 

“Not enough sugar,” I answers. That 
ain’t the real reason, though. In that 
glass he drank I seen to it that there 
was about three fingers of stuff strong 
enough to curl your hair, besides the 
punch. I puts in some more sugar, 
though, and then, when he’s looking 
away, I fixes him up another glass. 
“Try this now. I think it’s more sweet, 
maybe.” 

He does, and tries hard to look 
pleasant while he’s gulping it down, but 
it ain’t hard to see that him and booze 
ain’t rubbed elbows much. 

“That—that claret makes my head 
swim a little. I think I won’t try any 
more just now.” 

I let him off, cause I saw I’d done 
what I wanted to. Then Marion come. 
The wife signaled to the caterer, and 
then went to take her wraps. It was 
lucky she done it that way, because 
the seal cape with ermine collar ain’t 
the kind nuns usually wear. Inside the 
coat, though, she’s all right. The gown 
maybe only cost a couple of hundred, 
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and it might have been another inch 
tighter if she’d been planning on being 
a mummy or something. She’s left off 
the sparklers, however, and put lace 
and so on in front and on her neck so 
as she looks real prim—for Marion, 
Most times in the evening she looks 
like what Ziegfeld would do if he got 
nerve enough, 

I goes back for Lex. He’s kind of 
leaning careless against the doorway of 
the kitchen, and when I comes, he 
smiles—not the cold, kind-of-embar- 
rassed grin he usually wears, but a reg- 
ular smile. “I—lI got thirsty,” he says, 
“and I wondered if it would be all 
right if I helped myself to another 
glass of punch?” 

I looked him over careful first. “Yes, 
I guess so.” He ain’t showing any 
signs of staggers, and he ain’t missing 
his t’s yet, so I dope him up another. 
This goes down without a wink, and he 
don’t say a word about it being strong. 

“To-morrow,” he exclaims, drawing 
a deep breath till his thin coat nearly 
busts, “I’m going to buy a bottle of 
claret. There’s nothing like it to relieve 
the feeling of ennui.” There ain’t, 
either, but I don’t tell him that he’d 
better buy his claret with three stars on 
the bottle neck. 

Then I lead him in, nonchalantlike, 
telling him about the way some ban- 
dits hung up a kayo on our alderman 
the night before. That is, I got about 
halfway through, when I gets my first 
real close-up of the Incurable Kiddo. I 
gasp. She’s got on a hymn-book ex- 
pression that looks like Saint Paderew- 
ski or like somebody just told her about 
the note what fills in the lost chord. 
She’s setting straight on the edge of 
our mulberry davenport, her arms 
crossways in her lap, and maybe half 
an inch of satin pump showing instead 
of the eleven inches—but maybe Lex 
wouldn’t like to say anything about that 
now. 

Anyway, she rises and bows deco- 


















rous, like a “vode- 
ville” violinist, when 
Martha does the 
honors. Lex? My 
gosh! He looks at 
her a second, solemn 
as an owl, and I | 
thinks he’s going to [ a 





el 


blush' and fall down [f 
or something. Does {|} 
he? Not on your 
life! My hooch 
fixed that, I guess. 
A smile begins tug- 
ging at his mouth 

when he sees our lit- 





tle nun, and he steps 
up carelesslike. 

“Delighted tohave 
you know me, little 
girl!” he sings out, || 
grabbing both her | 
hands. 

Right there I 
thought Marion was 
going to do the fall- 
ing down. Her eyes 
got so wide they 
looked like blue 
bull’s-eyes on a tar- 
get, but she let out 
just the first little 
corner of a giggle, 
and then was as de- 
mure as pie again. I see her look re- 
proachfully at Martha next minute, 
when Lex strolls over and straddles the 
piano bench, but my hooch-man don’t 
give her no chance to do no talking. 

“Come on over here, Miss Grimes,” 
he invites. “You play, don’t you? 
While these old folks are getting ready 
for dinner let’s have a tune!’’ This 
was followed by some more chatter, 
innocent as ladies’ day at a ball game, 
but Lex seemed to have forgotten that 
he was talking to a nun. When she did 
get over there beside him he edged 
away about a foot and a half, but 
stuck, Seeing this, I got Martha out. 
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When she did get 
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over there beside him, he edgea away about a 


foot and a half, but stuck. 


Back there in the kitchen we done a 
lot more listening than preparing for 
dinner. First she played a lot of 
chords. All the while Lex is talking 
about what a beautiful dress she’s weat- 
ing, and how it just matches the color 
of her eyes, and so on. I leaned close 
to Martha’s ear and bet her six bits 
that Lex must have got all that line out 
of a book. I made up my mind that 
where some was good, more would be 
better, and I mixed up one more dose 
to slip him when I got the chance. 

“Nothing doing!’ says Martha when 
she sees it. “Heavens! Do you want 
him to try to kiss her the first night?” 
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I don’t see the harm, as Marion 
seems to be right in her element, so to 
speak, posing as a little sub-deb who 
don’t know what to make of the wicked, 
wicked world. The chords slip into 
a hymn, and first thing I know she’s 
begun singing something she must have 
learned at church, though when she 
ever went, I don’t know. 

The first verse got about half along 
and then there was a kind of gasp and 
a noise like smothering. 

“Not that kind!” says Lex, bold and 
peremptory. “I like syncopated mu- 
sic!” And then I leans around a cor- 
ner, lamping them. The nut has his hand 
over Marion’s mouth and is thumb- 
ing through the jazz pieces on the 
piano with his right. Marion says 
something I can’t catch, but she plays 
some of the other kind. Somehow or 
other she ain’t got her regular snap 
and dash on the keys, and I think it 
pretty bum playing. While it’s go- 
ing on, though, nothing else can, and 
Martha and I work. 

Then they come out to dinner, and I 
noticed Marion has a little spot on each 
cheek, beginning just where the rouge 
starts to fade, and that she kind of 
flashes a steely look at Martha when- 
ever she can get her eye. Martha sees, 
too, but from then on she don’t look at 
Marion. 

The Incurable Kiddo is a sport, 
though. Right through to the finish she 
keeps her part, and though she seems to 
liven up a little toward Lex every half 
hour, as the meal gets through he ain’t 
quite so peppy himself. I want to give 
him that drink that is waiting out there, 
but Martha won't let me. 

“He has had enough,” 


she says 


firmly. “No woman wants a man to be 
drunk when he falls in love with her.” 
So I let them be. 

After dinner I takes them for a ride 
around through Jackson Park in my 
brother’s flivver, and we stop just till 
The 


it gets too chilly, out by the lake. 
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cold breeze somehow stops Lex’s line, 
and he don’t say much while we are 
coming back. I figure maybe he got 
fresh or something out there and 
Marion told him something, only Le> 
ain’t the kind to think of anything out 
of the way even when he’s real pickled, 
which he ain’t. 

All the way back, Marion tells of 
men she knows who have gone into the 
service, and what rank they have, and 
what they are doing at this camp or 
that camp. I think myself that this is 
crabbing the game, but she sticks with 
it even when Lex breaks in with a re- 
mark about him thinking that church 
people didn’t countenance war nowa- 
days. 

The last half mile is silence, as Ham- 
let says, except for the talking Martha 
can do over my shoulder. When we 
stop and go up I get that sinking sort 
of a feeling that I would call a poker 
hunch, except for the fact that it’s al- 
ways wrong and I usually win at poker. 
I feel in my bones that this simp of a 
Lex isn’t going to say another word, 
and won’t know enough to go home, 
but as I said, my bones got their feel- 
ing nerves put in all backward. 

Almost the second we gets in the flat, 
Lex takes Marion by the arm and leads 
her right up to us. I see him stiffen, 
and his knees tremble a little, and I 
gets a little scared myself. 

“Miss Grimes,” he says, back on his 
culture nag again. “You have told me 
a lot about your friends who have gone 
into the army, and about their rank. 
What is the highest any of them are 
yetr”’ 

“Why—er—lieutenant, I guess—sec- 
ond lieutenant, I guess,” she stam- 
mers, looking kind of queer around the 
eyes. 

“And have any of them promised you 
any souvenirs from the great war?” he 
goes on stiffly. 

“Why, no. None of them have gone 
to France yet.” 






















“Well,” and he throws out his chest 
a full half inch. “I am going into the 
next camp at Fort Sheridan, and I’m 
coming out a captain!” he says. “Then 
I’m going over, if the war lasts, and 
I’m going to bring you back a German 
helmet! Will you—er ” and for 
the first time he really stammers a little. 

“Could you—er—delay your going 
into a convent until after I get back?” 

Martha pinches my arm, and I take 
the hint. About twenty minutes later 
by the clock he comes and says he’s go- 
ing to take Marion home. She don’t 
look much happier than before, kind of 
panic-strickenlike, but I notice the hair 
is pulled out of her net in one or two 
places. Lex grabs my hand, and I feel 
the palm is all moist and his fingers 
twitchy. 

“T don’t know how to thank you, 
Lew,” he says, kind of husky. 
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I wave him on, because~it ain’t ex- 
actly the place for post-mortems, 

About an hour and a half later 
Marion calls up. I’m in bed but I ain’t 
through chuckling yet. Martha runs and 
grabs the receiver, and I hear her*gasp. 

“Good Lord!” she says. “Congratu- 
lations, you dear girl!” Then, “Tell 
that to Lew, will you?” 

I stand up for my medicine. 

“T just told Martha what I thought 
of her!” announces Marion’s voice, 
kind of dry and queer. “You, too! I’m 
engaged to be married, and I don’t even 
know his middle name yet! And 
Martha told me he was going to study 
for the ministry!” 

“Well,” I answers, sparring for 
something to say in my amazement, 
“maybe it won’t take. And if it does, 


there’s always plenty ministers without 
having one in the family.” 






LOVE 


OUNG Love came down the street last night, 
Oh, golden-winged and gay! 
I heard him whisper in his flight, 
And all the street lamps were alight 


To guide him on his way. 


But here against my window glass 
I laughed to see him so. 


“Yes, you may turn your head and pass, 
You've called too many an eager lass 


You've paused too often on your flight, 
And you may go your way!” 


And only to her woe! 


Young Love came down the street last night. 
—Why is my heart so wild and light 
And yet so sad, to-day? 
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UTSIDE, on the west veranda, in 
two chintz-upholstered wicker 
chairs, sat Mrs. Cadwallader 

and her friend for fifty years, Jane 
Selfridge. It was the first time that 
they had seen each other alone since 
Mrs. Cadwallader’s husband’s death, 
and Mrs. Cadwallader was telling Miss 
Selfridge about the end. Indeed, Mrs. 
Cadwallader had insisted on going over 
it all, down to the smallest detail, to each 
of her callers. Instead of the story’s 
becoming more sketchy each time, it 
grew increasingly vivid, as if she was 
holding something back that wouldn’t 
bear telling. 

Mrs. Cadwallader’s attitude toward 
her husband’s death was the more 
strange because she was preéminently 
a pampered person. Born with the 
traditional silver spoon in her mouth, 
she had, in the course of the opulent 
years, seen that spoon change to plati- 
num, Furthermore, she accepted plati- 
num as her just due. 

“T knew that Brian was very low, but 
I had no idea that he was going,” she 
confided to Jane Selfridge. “It was two 
o’clock in the morning, and I was lying 
on the couch in his dressing room, try- 
ing to relax and hope and pray and im- 
bue him with some of my own good, 
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strong constitution—a sort of spiritual 
blood transfusion, Jane, when a 

“How about some lemonade, people 
dear?” inquired a sweet and carefully 
casual voice. 

Inside the door, in an attitude of 
highly nervous attention, Ann Cadwal- 
lader had been waiting until her mother 
reached this point in her narrative. Be- 
yond this, for everybody’s good, her 
mother must not go. She must be pre- 
vented from reaching the terrible thing 
which was a mystery to Ann herself, 
and from which the girl instinctively 
shrank, as if it might touch her in her 
most vital part. 

“Lemonade, mother dear?” nagged 
Ann tenderly. 

“No, thank you, daughter,” wavered 
Mrs. Cadwallader, in a gratified tone. 
It was perfectly evident that she was 
dying to be coaxed. “But, of course, if 
you wish it, dear, I will,” she continued 
hurriedly, Ann having failed to pick 
up the cue. And she added an unpatri- 
otic amount of sugar to the drink, took 
three large cookies, and some pepper- 
mints. 

“Brian Cadwallader’s death isn’t 
what makes her seem so unnatural,” de- 
cided Jane, observing her old friend 
narrowly. Jane had taken no refresh- 





ment; she couldn’t grapple with emo- 
tion and a tea plate at the same moment. 
“Something is on her mind, something 
that worries her more than she has 
ever been worriéd before.” 

At this exact instant, Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader’s heavy eyes focused themselves 
on a distant object with such an ex- 
pression of mingled dislike and appre- 
hension that Jane Selfridge immediately 
followed her glance. And she started 
a little, as Ann gave a joyous exclama- 
tion. 

“Irving!” she cried with a deep, tell- 
tale note of personal happiness in her 
voice. 

Whereupon the three women, each 
with an utterly different expression, 
silently studied the young man as he 
came toward them over the lawn. Con- 
sidering how difficult it is to walk for 
some distance toward people who are 
sitting still and staring at you, the 
young man bore himself with admirable 
self-possession. After speaking for- 
mally to Mrs. Cadwallader, and being 
presented to Jane, Irving Black turned 
directly to Ann. 

“T’ve left my paints in the pergola,” 
he said. “I thought, perhaps, if you’d 
come down, I’d try and finish your por- 
trait.” 

“Who is he?’ dryly inquired Jane 
Selfridge, the minute the man and girl 
were out of hearing. 

“That portrait is a beautiful excuse!” 
announced Mrs. Cadwallader oblivi- 
ously, in a choleric tone. “Jane, you’ve 
got to advise me what to do about Irv- 
ing Black, before I get to a point where 
i can’t judge. But first, I want to hear 
how he impressed you.” 

“T saw him only a minute, and I 
never was any judge-of young men.” 

“All the same, I’m going to ask you 
something very unusual, Jane, and in 
strict confidence. Does it seem to you 
that to be as charming as Irving Black 
is not quite normal?” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“Wasn’t there something indefinable 
about him that made you uncomfort- 
able?” 

“No, Lizzie, there wasn’t.” 

Disappointed, Mrs. Cadwallader 
shifted her ground. 

“You don’t have to be told how Brian 
worshiped Ann, and how he hated every 
man that dared come near her. Of 
course, Irving Black has been the most 
persistent of all. He stayed away, the 
first month after Brian went, but he’s 
coming oftener now, and when I see 
the way Ann greets him, I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“T don’t see why you worry over that, 
Lizzie. It looks to me as if your only 
possible role was that of the audience.” 

“But I’m just as much opposed to 
Ann’s marrying as Brian was. I'd do 
anything—to keep her. She’s_ so 
young ; I’ve had her such a little while!” 

A deep red suffused Mrs. Cadwal- 
Tader’s carefully massaged pink cheeks. 

“Any girl,’ she continued, “who is 
supposed to have millions is pursued, 
but Ann would be, anyway, because 
she’s that kind. And Jane, there has 
been no one to whom I could tell the 
whole of that last morning with Brian.” 

Jane steeled herself for what was 
coming, because she had a sick, un- 
comfortable feeling that she was ‘going 
to be used. 

“After the nurse had told me that 
things were very bad,” said Mrs. Cad- 
wallader, nervously clasping and un- 
clasping her hands as she talked, “she 
went to the telephone to call the doc- 
tor. When I saw Brian, I didn’t believe 
he was so ill—he looked so calm and 
free from pain. He smiled at me in 
the way he always kept for me.” Mrs. 
Cadwallader paused breathlessly, and 
when she continued, it was in another 
tone, a tone which set every one of 
Jane’s steady nerves on edge. “Brian 
told me that an intimate friend of Irv- 
ing Black’s had taken the trouble to 
go to Brian’s office, and tell him that 
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every one who knew him well consid- 
ered Irving Black peculiar to the point 
of not being sane. This man—Brian 
didn’t tell me his name—had come as 
the emissary of several people who 
thought that we should know. Brian 
then begged me to use every means in 
my power to keep Ann from marrying 
Irving Black. At that minute, the nurse 
came hurrying in and forbade Brian’s 
talking any more. He sank into a 
stupor, from which he never roused.” 

There fell upon the two old friends 
a silence, broken only by the distant 
murmur of voices in the pergola by 
the sea. 

“IT want your advice, Jane.” Mrs. 
Cadwallader leaned toward her friend 
half dominatingly, half piteously, and 
her hands lay tired and defeated in her 
black crépe de Chine lap. 

“Please don’t go by what J say, Liz- 
zie. I know that your husband would 
never have misrepresented anything, no 
matter what was at stake, but as I 
never in my life saw any one who 
looked more normal than this young 
Mr. Black, I should say that your hus- 
band was too ill to know what he was 
talking about.” Jane paused. “But it’s 
the sort of thing you can’t run any risk 
about, Lizzie,’ she yielded, somewhat 
against her better judgment. 

“That’s it! I must run no risk!” 
Mrs. Cadwallader picked her up almost 
triumphantly. “I tell you, I will not 
give up Ann. I have lost Brian, and 
I have a right to Ann. Without her, 
there would be no meaning to anything. 
Look at this place!” She leaned back 
in her rocking-chair with that curious 
pride in her possessions which invari- 
ably irritated Jane at the same time 
that it appealed to her as pathetic and 
almost babyish. “This house,” contin- 


ued Mrs. Cadwallader, in her more for- 
mal, public manner, “is called the most 
magnificent place on the Atlantic coast.” 
Then she dropped back to the confiden- 
tial. 


“Now that Brian has gone, the 
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only point there is left to it is Ann’s 
not marrying. But I ought not to have 
to plan and scheme to keep her, when 
she’s mine! You know how nearly I 
died, when she came. You know how 
disappointed we were because she was 
our only child. We were afraid to love 
one hunian being as much as we loved 
her.” After a moment she added, 
“There’s no one like you, Jane. It’s 
such a relief to talk to you.” 

Jane astutely evaded these blandish- 
ments, because, of old, she knew that 
Lizzie never wasted her compliments. 
When she bothéred with flattery, she 
wanted something of its recipient. 

“You’re in a tight place, Lizzie, but 
I feel obliged to say that I can’t feel 
that you are telling me everything, even 
now.” 

Mrs. Cadwallader pretended to ignore 
this remark, and glanced down toward 
the pergola. 

“They always disappear,” she said. 
“Tt doesn’t take any imagination to 
guess why. They’re making love, Jane, 
and I’ve got to stop it now!” 

“Why don’t you talk to him?” in- 
quired Jane, expecting to be snubbed. 

“T am thinking of asking him to stay 
and dine. That will give me an oppor- 
tunity to say, in a general way, that I 
don’t intend to allow Ann to marry. 
I won’t see the man alone, though, and 
I won’t lower myself by extending the 
invitation, personally. You go down 
and find them, Jane, see what they are 
doing, and invite him.” 

Obediently Miss Selfridge rose, put 
down her knitting, shook out the folds 
of her five-year-old pin-dotted foulard, 
and started across the lawn. She could 
feel Lizzie Cadwallader’s critical 
glances on her back, and she conse- 
quently walked self-consciously. 

“What difference does it make, if I 
do know she’s thinking uncomplimen- 
tary thoughts about me?” fumed Jane 
to herself. “She’s the oldest friend 
I’ve got, and she can no more help be- 
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ing critical than she can help being 
rich. She has had everything she 
wanted all her life, and she thinks she 
can go on having everything if she 
manages right. She would have liked 
more children, if she could have had 
them without any physical inconven- 
ience. And she’s going to keep Ann, 
if she can—the spoiled old aristocrat!” 

Suddenly conscience-stricken at her 
thoughts, Jane pulled herself together, 
and turned and waved at Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader. Although looking straight at 
her, Mrs. Cadwallader failed to return 
the salutation. She was far too sure 
of Jane to bother about waving to her. 
Jane would stand for anything! 

“She’s too lazy to move,” concluded 
Miss Selfridge savagely, and for the 
thousandth snubbed time, she wondered 
why she kept up the intimacy. Mrs. 
Cadwallader talked only of herself and 
her problems; she writhed impatiently 
or yawned if Jane mentioned hers. 

“IT suppose I keep on with her be- 
cause she’s an unbreakable habit—like 
a vice,’ decided Miss Selfridge, “and 
because, after all, it is a comfort to 
know somebody that remembers people 
you loved that died forty years ago.” 

As Jane neared the pergola, her dig- 
nified walk changed to a conspicuous 
saunter. Delicately, she wished to give 
the lovers plenty of notice of her com- 
ing. But they weren’t in the vine-hung 
arbor, and they weren’t in the garden. 
As she passed round the high hedge 
behind the garden, she came suddenly 
upon them, silhouetted against the sea. 
Ann, slender and radiant in her black 
gown, was startlingly distinct in her 
proximity to the young man’s white 
summer suit. Just as Jane appeared, 
their lips met. As was utterly fitting, 
under the dircumstances, they lost all 
sense of things mundane. 

“But if we both know that your 
mother will never consent, what’s the 
sense in waiting?” 

Jane wondered if all men looked so 


enchantingly boyish when they made 
love. 

“I’m here,” she called naively. “I’m 
so sorry!” As they turned upon her, 
flaming with surprise, she added with 
disarming candor, “And I’m glad I’m 
here, too. I’ve never known much 
about lovers and being in love.” 

Forgetting her errand, she sat down 
before them on a garden bench and 
surveyed them with such kindling, wist- 
ful eyes that after a minute, they de- 
cided not to be annoyed. Ann sat down 
on one side of her, and Irving Black 
on the other, and somehow one of them 
took either of her hands. 

For the moment, Jane forgot that 
there was a question of the young man’s 
sanity. How could She remember it, 
when she sat there between them like 
a communicating wire, charged with 
all their electricity? Unless Mrs, Cad- 
wallader yielded at once, they wouldn’t 
wait. Minutes, with them, were weeks. 
They might steal away that night. She 
could feel it all in the air. f 

“T’ve come to tell you that Mrs. Cad- 
wallader wants you to stay and dine,” 
said Jane. Away from her dominating 
Lizzie, she felt brisk, alert, and capable. 

“This sounds auspicious, Ann!” 

“It sounds ominous,” said the girl. 
“Mother is going to be horrid. Aunt 
Jane, mother knows exactly how I feel 
about Irving. She knew all last year, 
when I was pretending that I didn’t 
care, because the thought of my marry- 
ing always made father worse. But 
mother is strong, or she would be, if 
she didn’t keep dwelling on that last 
morning. I’m willing to put off the 
wedding out of respect to father, if 
mother will accept our engagement. If 
not, we have decided not to wait. Why, 
the wedding ceremony itself justifies a 
girl in forsaking all others—and——” 

“Mr. Black,” interrupted Jane, “I 
want to see you alone. Ann, go down 
into the summerhouse and stuff your 
fingers in your ears and don’t listen.” 





Ann looked at Miss Selfridge skepti- 
cally, but she obeyed. 

“Mr. Black,” asked Jane, “is there 
any reason you know why you shouldn’t 
marry Ann?” 

“It’s a rather—amazing question, 
Miss Selfridge.” 

As his unswerving eyes met hers, it 
seemed as if she needed no alienist to 
tell her that here was the happiest, most 
serene sanity. 

“I realized it was amazing when I 
had it to ask. But you see, I’m trying 
to help you.” 

He scrutinized her, in turn; her un- 
fathomably honest eyes, her wise, half- 
grim mouth. 

“There are at least two perfectly 
good reasons why I shouldn’t marry 
Ann,” he said easily. “The first is the 
very old reason: I’m not anywhere near 
good enough. The second reason is 
more involved. I suppose no self-re- 
specting man likes to marry a girl— 
with all this.” He turned and looked 
thoughtfully at the most magnificent 


place on the Atlantic coast. “I’m young, 
Miss Selfridge, and I don’t hate money 
as much as I ought to, but I don’t want 
to be the appendage of a great estate. 
One of the things that has made me love 
Ann is the fact that she doesn’t let 


money make any difference. She’s sick 
and tired of show and ostentation. 
Why, do you know what Ann wants 
more than anything?” 

“No, but I’d like to.” 

“She wants a little white kitchen of 
her own and absolutely no maid at all. 
She wants to make a chocolate cake.” 

“Yes?” Jane felt half ashamed of 
the immense throb of sympathy which 
swept through her. 

“Ann is tired of having a lot of peo- 
ple get between her and herself—if you 
understand. There are thirty servants 
in that house up there. Thirty—to wait 
on two! Of course, I don’t know Mrs. 
Cadwallader at all, but it always seems 
to me that she looks at life from the 


standpoint of a rich woman, first, last, 
and always. She sees everything from 
a sort of opera box. She doesn’t want 
Ann to marry me—but then, she doesn’t 
want Ann to marry any one.” 

“Well,” said Jane, “you stay to din- 
ner, Mr. Black. Meanwhile, I'll go 
back and talk to Mrs. Cadwallader. 
And you can count on my interest in 
Ann’s chocolate cake!” 

As Jane neared her hostess, she be- 
gan to feel that siding with each of 
the opposing parties would not be an 
easy course. Her luxury-loving friend 
waited for her with unruffled complac- 
ency. 

“Of course, he is going to stay!” ob- 
served Mrs. Cadwallader. People al- 
ways stayed, when she asked them. 
They had to! 

“Oh, yes,” answered Jane loftily, as 
she took up her knitting. 

“You look as if you’d come into 
money, Jane. What have you to say?” 

The two women eyed each other 
warily, and there came into the air a 
certain spicy expectancy. 

“T suppose,” began Jane, in a self- 
possessed tone, which she was afraid 
she couldn’t keep up, “that you feel 
sorry for people who have no money, 
Lizzie. Personally, I feel sorry for 
any one who misrepresents things for 
selfish ends, because, in the long run, 
that sort of thing doesn’t work.” 

“Who has been doing it?” Mrs. Cad- 
wallader artfully inquired. 

“I’m not sure anybody has.” 

“Then, why are you talking about 
it?” 

“Some people, Lizzie, who haven't 
had the large opportunities of your 
great wealth, might be unwise enough 
to misrepresent things so that they 
could have their own way; and, of 
course, every one knows that the person 
who always has his own way deteri- 
orates and becomes his own worst 
enemy. I suppose a person deteriorates 
every time he does a selfish thing.” 














Mrs. Cadwallader continued to stare 
at Miss Selfridge with adamantine su- 
periority. 

“This is so much like a sermon, Jane, 
I expected to hear you give out the 
last hymn.” 

“About Irving Black,” manipulated 
Jane skillfully. “It had doubtless oc- 
curred to you that Ann might run away 
with him before you get round to in- 
vestigate his sanity.” 

Far from losing her self-possession, 
Jane found that it was growing miracu- 
lously. She felt almost dizzily at her 
ease, 

“Ann is not the sort of girl who 
elopes,” said Mrs. Cadwallader with 
the first hint of acid in her tone. 

“Any sort of girl would elope with 
Irving Black. I advise you to find out 
about him to-night. Ask him to send 
his closest friend down to see you. He 
will do it, because he will do anything 
where Ann is concerned. But he will 
tell Ann afterward what you wanted 
of his friend.” 

After a trenchant silence, Mrs. Cad- 
wallader hitched forward in her chair 
and rose ponderously, on account of not 
having moved for two long hours. 

“You must be careful, Jane, that you 
don’t grow garrulous. Continuous talk- 
ing induces headaches on the part of 
the auditors, I’m going to dress for 
dinner. Amuse yourself until I come 
back. You know where everything is.” 

She left the veranda superbly and 
retired to let her French maid swathe 
her in the most expensive and lugubri- 
ous of all her mourning dinner gowns. 

Though Ann, Irving Black, and Jane 
Selfridge were nervous and furtive at 
dinner, Mrs. Brian Cadwallader was 
portentously gracious. She talked bril- 
liantly of art in the abstract, about 
which she received instruction twice a 
week, and she informed Irving Black, 
who knew all about it, that the cubists 
had come into their own in. the new 
art of camouflage. Irving Black re- 
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lated concrete stories of this and that 
artist, who, like himself, had, during 
the war, given his services to the gov- 
ernment. Whenever he was just at 
the climax of a story, and his eyes were 
shining, Mrs. Cadwallader murmured 
something to the butler, who obediently 
passed whatever was being served to 
the young man, thus successfully inter- 
rupting him. 

After dinner, Mrs. Cadwallader 
threw on a costly coat, and walked 
down_to the pergola, alone. When, at 
half past ten, she hadn’t come back, 
Jane, in spite of her forebodings, de- 
cided to give it up and go to bed. She 
didn’t want to intrude on the lovers, 
as they whispered intermittently in the 
garden; she didn’t dare interfere with 
Lizzie’s grand-stand play of splendid 
isolation. It was reassuring to remem- 
ber how well Lizzie loved comfort. 
Even in her misery, she would look 
out that she didn’t catch cold. 

Her preparations for the night be- 
ing a lengthy ceremonial, it was some 
time later when Jane crept between 
the scented linen sheets. As she hum- 
bly and drowsily regaled herself in 
lavender, somebody switched on her 
lights from without, and threw open 
her door. Instinctively Jane drew the 
bed clothes up around her neck so that 
the sight of her machine-made cotton 
nightgown needn’t offend Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader. But Mrs. Cadwallader, envel- 
oped in the forbidding mystery which 
occasionally makes people strangers 
even to those who know them best, 
seated herself in a remote corner of the 
great guest room, as if she couldn’t bear 
to be near anybody. Like a flash it came 
to Jane that Lizzie had not been so safe 
and smug as she fancied; down there 
by the sea alone. ; 

“Tt is over,” said Mrs. Cadwallader. 
“They are engaged.” 

“Lizzie!” 

“After long thought, I came to agree 
with you, Jane. I have brought myself 














to believe that Brian was wandering 
when he said it. I hope you're satis- 
fied!” 

Overcome with the mighty relief 
which surged over her, Jane swallowed 
chokily, and hoped Lizzie didn’t notice 
how she trembled beneath the mono- 
grammed blanket. She couldn’t accept 
calmiy the tremendous fact that Lizzie 
had conquered herself. 

“The wedding won’t take place for 
several months. They granted me that. 
And one last thing, Jane. Don’t ever 
refer to what I told you this afternoon. 
The subject is too painful.” 

For the first time in Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader’s arrogant life, her clothes were 
more splendid than her way of wearing 
them. Their very pretentiousness em- 
phasized her defeat. 

“Some day,” thought Jane, as she 
blinked and.trembled before her, “some 
day she’ll get round to tell me, in an 
ofihand way, that Brian never told her 
that young Black was insane. And 
some day, a long time after that, she 
will give way completely, and blame 
herself terribly for what she almost 


did.” 
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Mrs. Cadwallader rose with a sud- 
den fretful intolerance, and rustled out 
of Jane’s door without another word. 
Jane leaped’ from her bed. 

“Lizzie!” she called after her friend. 
“What are you going to do?” 

Mrs. Cadwallader didn’t answer, but 
Jane sighed with relief when she saw 
her friend turn safely into her own 
room. In a sudden flash of revelation, 
she knew that it would be perfectly 
possible for Lizzie to go out of the 
house and down into the sea. 

“Why did I ever meddle?” Jane asked 
herself piteously. 

And then, from her place in the 
shadows of the dimly lit upper hall, 
she saw the lovers come out of the 
drawing-room, into the brilliant hall be- 
low. They were hand in hand, and 
were looking at each other gently, as 
true lovers should, a little in awe, now 
that they had been given full right to 
their joy. 

“The sight of those two is the spoils 
of my victory!” decided Jane. “But I 
shall feel in duty bound to stay here 
until Lizzie feels up to bullying me 
again.” 


THE Ellyson-Smythes were the subject of much discussion. They were en- 


tertaining a distinguished guest. 


But with a certain air of mystery. They 


never spoke of him, and did not introduce him to their friends. 


He was seen driving with them in their motor—in the box at the opera— 


playing golf with Mr. Ellyson-Smythe at the country club—escorting Mrs. 


Ellyson-Smythe to the art galleries. 


Naturally, he became the object of much curiosity. Who was he? A count 


incognito? 
husband? 
But no one seemed to know. 


Finally the secret leaked out. And then the Ellyson-Smythes were admired 
for their gleverness and their strategy, and other families began to emulate their 


example. 


A famous author? A political refugee? The eldest daughter’s 


For it was discovered that this unknown man was their chef. 
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TROLLING casually along a 
shaded street of the Southern city 
in which I had practiced law for 

some years, I was attracted by a dense 
crowd in the public square. Not being 
a curious man I was minded to pass on, 
when an unusual something in the faces 
of the crowd—a drawn tensity and 
whiteness—made me hesitate. An ugly 
structure, far back on the green and a 
little beyond the courthouse, told the 
story of one who had sinned against the 
social conscience of a State still holding 
to the barbarous custom of hanging. I 
was surprised, as I had no recollection 
of this case. 

“Who is it?” I asked a client of mine, 
on the outer edge of the crowd. 

He neither looked at me, nor spoke, 
but kept straining his neck to see above 
those in front of him. 

“Who is it?” I asked of another man. 

But he, too, was intent on the thing 
that was happening. 

Again I started to turn away and was 
arrested a second time by the sound of 
a woman sobbing. Impelled now by 
that morbid curiosity which is innate 
in all of us, backed by the strange looks 
of the pushing, straining crowd, and 
that heaviness of spirit which lay upon 
me, I made my way quickly through the 
crowd to where a group of men were 
bending over the form of a man 
stretched on the ground. 

As I looked, the poor devil was lifted 
into a rough wooden box. As his head 
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rolled to one side, I saw beneath the 
black cloth which covered his face. 
There was something strangely familiar 
about his features. I had seen him be- 
fore, but could not recollect where. 

“God!” cried out a man on my right. 

He put his hands over his face. 

Greatly puzzled, I repeated my ques- 
tion as a sort of general interrogation, 
glancing at several of the bystanders. 
None of them took the slightest notice, 
and it occurred to me that there was 
something more than horror in the faces 
of those about me. Uncertainty and 
fear were upon them. 

“T can’t believe he done it,” whis- 
pered Higgins, the garage man with 
whom I kept my car. 

“Wouldn’t be the first man hung for 
a crime he never committed!” put in 
a young man. 

“Being a lawyer, you would have 
thought he might have been a little less 
crude about it,” remarked another. 

“Poor Mr. Hamilton!” sobbed a man, 
whose bent shoulders heaved convul- 
sively. “He was always mighty good 
to me, but I will say I don’t believe he 
loved Miss Florence.” 

The speaker was Mike, my old gar- 
dener. : 

A thrill of horror shot through me. 
I bent over, peering at the man in the 
black box. They were nailing the top 
down, yet I saw the face quite clearly 
through the lid. 

All at once I knew him. 


I was looking at my own face! 

In a rush of memory it all came back 
tome. I had been hanged for the mur- 
der of my wife! 

Standing in the center of that whis- 
pering, awe-stricken crowd, the whole 
case flashed through my mind in a 
twinkling. The arrest; the stir in a 
town where I had been prominent; the 
days in a noisome jail; the suspense; 
the chain of evidence, gradually forged 
in that diabolically mysterious way of 
the law; the sentence by my friend, 
Judge Goldman. 

Looking into the faces of my fellow 
townsmen a feeling of grim satisfac- 
tion fell upon me. They had hanged 
me, but they were not happy about it. 
Humanity is always satisfied to see jus- 
tice done, but it wants to be sure, very 
sure, that it zs justice and not some 
strange miscarriage of it. 

Curiously, I could look behind their 
faces into their minds. I knew that 
while each one believed I must have 
committed the crime for which I had 
just paid the penalty, still they were all 
thinking one thought—there might have 
been a mistake! 

For, older than reason, deeply rooted 
in the emotional nature of man, is a 
belief in man. It is an essential part of 
that supreme ego which has made him 
struggle through endless generations 
for supremacy over the beasts and 
which sends him to the grave, hoping 
for continued individuality. Thus, 
however perfect the evidence, there is 
always a feeling of intense relief in 
the court, when a man condemned to 
die, confesses. . 

I had gone to the gallows protesting 
my innocence, knowing that the very 
nature of men, through their own striv- 
ings after good, would cover my igno- 
miny with softening veils. 

“Somehow I never can quite believe 
that a man will deliberately go into 
eternity with a lie on his lips,” said a 
man I knew well. 
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The hideous box in which my body 
lay was lifted and the crowd parted to 
make way for its passage. 

A few faithful friends followed to 
the grave. So did I. 

I had loved that body and felt a cer- 
tain pride in acknowledging that it was 
fine and manly to look upon. 

Looking down, I was surprised to 
find that I had a very definite body. 
It was identical with the one in the 
grave. I puzzled over this for a mo- 
ment, then threw back my head and 
laughed loudly. This man in the grave 
was not myself, but some other who 
looked astonishingly like me. My next 
thought sobered me. I must get away 
from here before they caught me and 
flung me back into jail. Instantly, I 
was out of the graveyard and far down 
the street. 

Entering one of the well-known cafés, 
I waited with some impatience for serv- 
ice. Presently, after hailing a number 
of waiters who passed me by, without 
so much as a glance, indignantly I 
sought the manager. He looked at me 
with a frown on his face that cleared 
even as he looked. 

“You know, I had an odd feeling, as 
if Hamilton had passed me,” he re- 
marked to his cashier. “Just a vague 
impression, like when you see some- 
body without looking at him. Guess 
my nerves are rather upset!” 

“You did see me, Graves,” I replied. 
“As a matter of fact, I’m hungry, and 
these waiters of yours appear to be 
having a holiday.” 

He turned away. It gave mea shock. 
Clearly, he didn’t care for my patron- 
age. 

With a feeling of bitterness, I left 
this place where I had spent many dol- 
lars. Meanwhile my hunger was in- 
creasing. 

In the next café I met with the same 
sort of treatment and left in a dudgeon. 
I went from one to another. Realiz- 
ing at last that I was under a general 
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boycott, I wondered why. My mind 
would not function. I tried to recol- 
lect, something which had been in my 
thought only, a little while ago—some- 
thing important; but I could not. 

Tired, harassed, and famished, I 
finally turned toward the park. There, 
at least, was a fountain, free to all. 

I met a number of old friends on the 
way. They all looked past me. Now 
and again I would stop for a word with 
some clients, but always they brushed 
me aside, most of them stepping aside 
when I confronted them. One man, a 
coarse, sensual chap, walked right 
through me! 

I got myself together with a feeling 
of indignation and rage, and turned to 
strike at him; but in so doing I found 
that I had jumped eight blocks beyond 
him by the sheer force of my effort! 
This rather interested me, and by way 
of experiment I decided to see if I could 
project myself forward by a series of 
jumps. I had been walking all day 
and was extremely 


. tired. A slight move- 


ment sent me some 
eight blocks up the 
street! The idea 
amused me and I kept 
jumping. 

On reaching the 
fountain I bent down 
to drink, and to my 
amazement found 
that I could not. 
There seemed to be 
a sort of veil over my 
face, a thick mask, as 
it were, which, how- 
ever, did not inter- 
fere with sight or 
breathing. I tried to 
lift it, and found that 
while I could move 
my arms forward and 
backward, I could not 
bring them to my 
face. I looked down 


at my feet and saw they were manacled 
with heavy chains, separated by the 
length of my step. Staring into a pool 
beside the fountain, I saw that my face 
was covered by a network of chains, 
which were somehow connected with the 
great chain that bound my arms and 
reached down around my legs and 
ankles. 

“God help me!” I groaned involun- 
tarily. I could not recollect that I had 
ever prayed before, believing as I did 
that man, like the rose, finished his lit- 
tle day and fertilized the earth; that 
force ruled, and that God was a myth. 
As if by magic there appeared beside 
me a form that was somewhat famil- 
iar. Even as I 
looked I recognized 
her. 

“Why, Flor- 
ence!” I exclaimed, 

“T thought you 
were is 
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laughed gently. 
your mistakes.’ 

It was astonishing! I had a distinct 
recollection of her burial! But I did 
not feel inclined to doubt her. She 
had always been a truthful woman. 

“Poor Harry!” said the gentle voice 
of my wife. 

“Florence, tell me what this means!” 

“You are earthbound,” she replied. 

Suddenly I recollected that impor- 
tant thing which had slipped my mem- 
ory after I left the graveyard—my 
trial! And the hanging of that man 
so strangely like me! My crime! 

She read my thought. 

“No, you have paid for that with 
your own earth life, which you so 
loved !”” 

“Then by whose order am I in 
chains ?” 

“Your own. You came here with a 
great lie on your lips.” She spoke sadly. 
“Because of it, the jurors who found 
you guilty will dream unhappily and 
wonder if they could have made a mis- 
take; and the judge who fixed your 
sentence will add a few more gray hairs 
because, deep in his subconscious mind, 
underneath the higher reasoning mind, 
will be a nagging question. And the 
poor old hangman who pulled the trap 
will lie awake of nights because you 
told him he was hanging an innocent 
man!” 

“But they were so damnably sure!” 
I retorted bitterly. 

“Man is never sure of anything,” she 
answered with a thoughtfulness I had 
not expected of her. “Centuries on 
centuries he has been groping after the 
infinite, trying to be sure of some one 
thing. He has developed a little in- 
strument which he calls reason, and by 
that he tries to measure a universe.” 

“Where did you get all that, Flor- 
ence?” I asked. 

“T don’t know; it just comes to one 
on this plane. It seems to be part of 
the great thought traveling about: One 


“That was just one of 


meets strangers along the highway and 
they stop to talk about man’s limita- 
tions. We are all struggling so hard 
to help our loved ones t@an under- 
standing of truth.” 

“Who are ‘we,’ Florence ?” 

“We are those who, having shed our 
material coats and come into a higher 
life, are still earth workers.” 

“You speak abstractedly,” I said. 
“My mind is in a sort of whirl! I don’t 
clearly comprehend all you’re saying. 
Tell me about these bonds on me. How 
long am I doomed to wear them?” 

“Until you break the chain of lies 
with which you have covered yourself.” 

“How am I to break it?” 

“By speaking the truth.” 

“What is the truth?” 

“You know it.” 

“Yes, I know it. J 
wife!” sj 

Pnat s it.” 

I threw back my head and laughed. 

“Ha! So that’s what they want! 
Well, tell them I’ll go to hell first!” 

Instantly Florence faded from my 
sight and I was left staring at the space 
where she had stood. 

Strange things were happening; but 
as yet, the fullness of my relation to 
life had not come to me. 

A fearful homesickness assailed me. 
I rose up to go—and suddenly found 
myself back in the graveyard, descend- 
ing into the earth. With a scream of 
terror I tried to tear myself out, but 
was swallowed quickly. 

“Dear God, where am I?” I cried. 

My vision cleared and I saw Flor- 
ence standing over, and some feet above 
me. 

“You are at home, Harry,” she said. 

“You are lying to me! This is not 
our home!” 

“Not our home, Harry, but your 
home. It is the house in which you 
lived for forty years.” 

“T felt myself sink down into the 
earth!” I cried. “I am underground!” 
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“You are in the grave,” she replied. 

“Buried alive!” I sobbed. 

“No, not buried alive; merely resting 
in the body you cast off.” 

For a space my mind stood still, torn 
by a thousand agonies of doubt and 
fear most terrible. A hideous suspicion 
had come to me. 

“Florence!” I pleaded, “don’t leave! 
Tell me—is this death?” 

“To the senses of man, you are dead,” 
she replied in that curiously detached 
way she had. “They laid your body 
here. You came with them and saw 
them lower it.” 

“I know; but somehow I did not con- 
nect it definitely with myself,” I said. 
“T thought at first it was I; then it 
seemed as if it were not.” 

“Tt’s always so,” she answered. “The 
step between the two worlds is so short, 
the bond so close, that it is difficult, on 
first coming over, to realize the change. 
Usually, we learn through the grief of 
our loved ones.” 

“Then death is not the end!” 

“There is no death! ‘Dust thou art, 
to dust returneth, was not spoken of 
the soul.’” 

“But surely I am not to stay here!” 

“Oh, no, you will merely rest here, 
of nights, till you can lift yourself out.” 

“Lift myself!’ My agony was so 
great that it seemed as if it must ex- 
plode my coffin and tear the earth from 
over me. “Tell me how.” 

“Relieve the minds of the men you 
left bound by doubt. In binding them 
you bound yourself.” 

“And will they remove these chains? 

“The chains will fall away.” 

“Then what new torture will they 
find for me?” 

“They have no power over you. You 
are, as you have always been, free to 
make your life.” 

“How can you say I’m free,” I 
groaned, “with these bonds!” 

“You made them, and can unmake 
them. The truth will set you free.” 


” 


“Florence,” I pleaded, “help me out 
of here! I'll go to Judge Goldman at 
once and tell him the truth. I can’t 
endure this thing that is put upon me. 
Better ignominy than the leprous feel 
of the earth; the binding tortures.” 

“T can’t help you. No one can. I 
have been appointed to direct you. You 
are alone with your past and with me 
as your friend.” 

She was gone. Mercifully I slept. 

In the morning I came up, shudder- 
ing, to earth. A damp uncleanness clung 
to me and I hurried to the big fountain 
and jumped into the pool with all my 
clothes on. I was surprised to find, 
upon coming out, that I was quite dry. 
It is true that only by constant remind- 
ers do we adjust to the change. Again 
I was assailed by hunger and my 
thoughts turned with intense desire to 
my big, maple-shaded house out on 
Grove Street. 

Without making a single move and 
almost before my thought was finished, 
I found myself on my own steps. I 
felt for my key, but even as I did 
so I was walking through the oaken 
door. I turned around, too astonished 
for words. I had again forgotten the 
happenings of yesterday; so, after 
struggling with the miracle for a sec- 
ond, I dismissed it from my mind and 
went upstairs to get ready for dinner. 

The place was strangely quiet and 
there was an odor as of bottled air, as 
of a house that has been closed for 
some time. It nauseated me and I has- 
tened to open a window. As I did 
so, I saw a neighbor, Mrs. Newcomb, 
who was in her back yard adjoining 
ours, look up with a startled face. I 
smiled and bowed to her, but instead 
of her usual cheery recognition I heard 
her cry: 

“Leonard! Leonard! Come here!” 

Hurt by her manner, I drew back 
behind the curtain and presently saw 
Mr. Newcomb come out. His wife 
pointed to the open window, with terri- 
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fied eyes. Newcomb seemed surprised ; 
and then I heard him say: 

“Probably wasn’t locked.” 

“But it opened just as if by some 
person,” replied Mrs. Newcomb. 

“Don’t be foolish, dear,’’ Newcomb 
smiled. ‘Come on into the house. This 
business of Hamilton’s is getting on 
your nerves. I admit it’s 
got me. The last man 
on earth I'd have 
thought of as doing such 
a thing!” 

Wondering at his 

I went down to 


“Judge,” I said, “may I see you privately for a few minutes?” 


Condemned to slow starvation 
body, mind, and heart! 

They had not succeeded in taking my 
life. Instead, they had called in the 
devil himself to conjure tortures such 
as no human mind could have con- 
ceived. I was absolutely free to go 
and come at will, to rest in my own 

house, to walk about the 
streets or whatever it pleased 
me to do; but I could not take 
one thing from life, not even 
a glass of water! Hungry 
and thirsty, I was to see food 
and drink and not be able to 
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He paid no attention to me, 


but went on talking. 


the dining room and sat in my accus- 
tomed place. The house was dark, the 
big dining room full of shadows and 
quiet. The table was covered with dust, 
and theré were no signs of a dinner 
nor of anybody about. A box half full 
of dried figs was on a side table. I 
reached for one, lifted it to my mouth, 
then let it fall. 

I could not pass it through the mesh 
of chains that covered my face. Ina 
rush of horror the recollection of my 
situation overwhelmed me! My body 
fell in hopeless agony across the table. 


touch them; to mingle with men and to 
to be ignored by them. They could 
walk on me and through me without 
fear of retaliation. Whatever they 
chose to put upon me I must accept. 
Again I called out to God. Why does 
man’s extremity bring that name to his 
lips? 

I felt Florence beside me. - 

“Go to Judge Goldman’s house,” she 
said. “The truth shall make you free!” 

Instantly my spirits soared. If that 
were all, how easy it would be! 

Just ahead of us I recognized the 
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back of Temple, the district attorney 
who had prosecuted me. 

“Go tell him,” urged Florence. 

“T won't,” I replied. 
Goldman! Nothing would please Tem- 
ple better than to be able to put me on 
the grill again.” 

“You forget that he can’t!” 

“So I did,’ I mused, thinking she 
referred to the law which says that a 
man cannot be tried a second time for 
the same crime, once he has been set 
free. I couldn’t keep my relation to 
earth clear. 

Florence left me at Judge Goldman’s 
house. He was giving a party. This 
was no time to bother him. But the 
power of my desire was too great! 
Curiously, I did not doubt what Flor- 
ence had told me. I knew that the mo- 
ment I got the truth to him my bonds 
would fall away. I went hesitatingly 
up the steps. 

Hesitating, I waited for Johnson to 
ask my business. He did not, and I 
touched him on the arm. é 

“Johnson,” I said, “tell the judge I 
have something very urgent to lay be- 
fore him, or I would not have come this 
morning.” 

Johnson turned with a curious start, 
then looked away. A _ pang shot 
through me. Finding that I could not 
get his attention, I passed in, unan- 
nounced, and mingled with the guests. 
Again and again I heard my name men- 
tioned. They whispered together in 
little groups, about me. I was aston- 
ished that they thought I could not 
hear them. Most of them were con- 
vinced by the evidence that I was guilty, 
but in their minds I saw doubt. 

In the dining room I met the judge. 

“Judge,” I-said, “may I see you pri- 
vately for a few minutes ?” 

He paid no attention to me, but went 
on talking. A dull agony covered me. 

“But the evidence was largely cir- 
cumstantial,” some one was saying. 

And just here, I made a shocking 
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discovery. They could not see me! 
The thing seemed impossible. I was 
in every way just as much present as 
I had ever been; my body was as tangi- 
ble, as real. 

“In very. rare cases are men con- 
victed of cold-blooded murder on more 
positive evidence,” the judge was say- 
ing. “It’s only when a man kills in 
passion, in the presence of a witness 
that we can have absolute proof.” 

“Do you ever feel any sense of 
worry, any deep-laid fear that your 
judgment may have been misdirected ?” 
asked the first speaker. 

“Knowing myself to be merely a 
man, this must be so. It is this self- 
acknowledgment of his limitations that 
puts gray hairs in a judge’s head.” 

He spoke laughingly but the under- 
current of seriousness was there. 

“Surely you don’t allow yourself to 
brood over your cases?” 

“Of course not! I am the master 
of my conscious mind, but we each 
and every one are mastered by our sub- 
conscious minds, which go on think- 
ing while reason sleeps and will not be 
put down by the inert will. I dreamed 
of Hamilton last night and several 
nights since he was hanged. I liked 
him!” 

{ realized then that it had all oc- 
curred not that day nor the day before. 
I knew now that time was nothing! 

Well, they must at least hear me. 

I tried to break in on the conversa- 
tion, but they moved on, separating and 
minglitig with the other guests. All 
evening I followed the judge about. 
Constantly I cried out the truth which 
would set me free. 

Finally his guests left and he re- 
tired to sleep. So did his household. 
This surprised me, as it was broad day- 
light. As there seemed no occasion 
for remaining longer, I went out into 
the street. It was full of radiant per- 
sons, but only now and then did we pass 
a solid form. Florence was with me. 
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“The judge simply wouldn’t listen,” 
I said miserably. “He couldn’t hear 
me.” 

“Tt is difficult to speak to a man in- 
cased in materialsm,” she replied. 

I sank down on the sidewalk and be- 
gan to sob. 

“Suppose I should never make any- 
body hear!” 

“Can you conceive of such horrer 
throughout eternity?” she asked . 

“No, no, no, no!” I screamed, jump- 
ing up, terrified at the thought. “They 
must hear! They shall hear! I'll cry it 
aloud through the streets! The devils 
have done this thing to me!” 

“Devils are the creations of lost op- 
portunities,” sighed Florence. “I have 
much, too, to overcome. That’s why 
I am set to show you the way and com- 
fort you. You are my work!” 

“You never did any wrong,” I said. 

“Nor any good,” she replied. “I took 
from life and gave nothing back to it. 
I never even gave a child!” 

This surprised me. Florence hadn’t 
been a bad sort, just an inefficient. I 
don’t know when the idea of getting 
rid of her first came to me. Perhaps it 
had been in the back of my mind ever 
since the first day on which Millie Dar- 
kind came into my office with her hurt 
blue eyes and lips like a scarlet poppy 
bud. As one of the trustees of her 
father’s will I had had occasion to see 
her often. 

I had not really wanted to kill Flor- 
ence. In fact, I should have preferred 
to have her live. I liked her in a way, 
and, being of a naturally kind nature, 
I hated to hurt even an ant in my 
path. I would always step over it, 
if possible. But on the other hand, 
my ambition, my standing among men, 
these had always been my religion. My 
fellow men were so many contributory 
elements to be cultivated, or just dead 
limbs that must be chipped off, to in- 
sure my growth. 

I sank back to the sidewalk and wept. 


When, at dusk, everybody in town 
began to get up and go about the rou- 
tine of life, opening stores and offices 
as they had once done in the daytime, 
I went back to my loathsome bed, 
though I had tried hard to stay away. 
I slept horribly. Upon rising I went 
again to Judge Goldman’s house. I 
now had but one purpose, one thought. 

The family was at breakfast, and 
I sat down uninvited. That curious 
ego which makes man desire attention 
was on me, and I felt hurt that no one 
looked at me or spoke, though I knew 
now the reason. 

When the judge went to his study, I 
ran after him crying: 

“I murdered my wife! 
my wifel’ 

I pleaded with him to hear me; but 
beyond a frown of annoyance now and 
again, he showed not the slightest 
knowledge of my presence. 

After a while I gave up in despair 
and went to the foreman of the jury 
that had convicted me. He was seated 
at a table in a big living room, smok- 
ing gloomily. The smoke held me away 
and I was forced out into the streets 
again. 

I found the hangman who had sprung 
the trap that separated me from ma- 
terial life. He was asleep. I bent over 
him and blew in his face. His eyes 
flew open. Into them came a look of 
unutterable horror. He sprang up with 
a scream. Terrified, I fled through the 
wall of the house. 

Afraid to go back, I wandered about, 
visiting the various homes of the jury- 
men and the lawyers who had defended 
me; even going to Temple, the district 
attorney who had prosecuted me with 
such bitterness. Some of them saw 
me in their dreams; others were awak- 
ened and with a vague uneasiness 
turned over and went to sleep. Some 
I could not touch at all. 

The days that followed, or I should 
say the nights, were gruelling repeti- 
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tions of each other. I was a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, bound hand 
and foot by my own past acts; flayed 
by the devils of my own creation. 

I cried out continually : 

“IT murdered my wife! I murdered 
my wife!” 

Surely, some day I must meet some 
one who could hear my voice! 

Florence had told me, by way of 
encouragement, that there were men so 
highly keyed, so closely in touch with 
our plane of life, that they could hear 
me, if only I could find them. And 
so, for fear of passing such a one I 
cried out my truth to all. Now and 
again, some one would turn a star- 
tled face toward me, and hurry on. 

My business partner saw me one day 
—I should say night—having gone back 
to the office for a brief he had intended 
to go over, but-he was so terrified that 
I was unable to speak to him. 

“Oh, God, help me!” I cried. “Help 
me to recover my lost opportunities ; 
to deliver this truth which shall make 
me freé!” 

As always when I cried unto God, 
Florence came to me. 

“Why not go to California,” she said, 
“and try one of the societies where 
they go into the silence for communi- 
cation with the higher beings?” 

“Take me,” I begged. 

In what was but the space of a 
thought, I found myself in a room 
with one window, over which was hung 
a black blanket. It was big, square, 
and with a high ceiling. In chairs 
against the wall, on all four sides, sat 
men and women. In the center of this 
group was a woman. By her side was 
a basin of water, and three horns like 
speaking trumpets were beside the ba- 
sin. The room was perfectly light to 
me, but I saw that to their senses it 
was in complete darkness. There were 
radiant forms about the woman and 
overhead. 

At the moment of my entrance they 


were singing: “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” I held myself in rigid wait- 
ing, and the moment the psalm ceased, 
I cried out: 

“T murdered my wife!” 

But my words fell back on me, and 
I knew they had not heard. Other 
voices spoke, and the persons ranged 
about the wall answered them, evi- 
dently hearing distinctly. Again I tried 
to bring my voice through. But they 
went on conversing with the radiant 
forms, paying no attention to me. I 
took hold of the woman in the center 
of the circle and she cried out in pain. 

“Oh! such a pain at the base of my 
brain!” she cried. “I’m hungry and 
thirsty, and I can’t lift my hands! Oh, 
my hands! Oh, my head!” She bent 
over, moaning and crying. “There’s 
a spirit here who is in terrible agony!” 
cried the medium. “Oh, won’t some- 
body speak to it? Is there anybody in 
this room to whom this spirit may be- 
long? If so, speak! I feel as if I’m 
dying !” 

There were murmurs of: 
doesn’t somebody speak ?” 

“Dear spirit,” said a woman in one 
corner of the reom, “won’t you—can’t 
you speak to us?” 

I tried to answer, but my voice was 
bound as in a nightmare. 

The medium continued to moan. 

“My tongue!” she said. “It’s grow- 
ing thick! My eyes are burning and 
my head feels as if it’s being unfas- 
tened from my spine!” 

Some one started a song. The cir- 
cle joined; but above all were heard 
the cries of the suffering medium, who 
was experiencing in her body the tor- 
tures that were mine. All the radiant 
forms disappeared. I was alone in the 
circle, holding hard to that medium, 
determined to get my voice through 
and deliver the truth which would set 
me free. 

The psalm died. I heard my own 
voice saying: 


“Why 
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“I murdered my wife! 
my wife!” 

A gasp went around the circle and I 
knew that I had got it through. I 
continued to cry out. There was a 
general movement and a murmur of: 

“An evil spirit!’ 

The medium stood up. 

“The light! the light!” she cried 
thickly. 

I heard the terror in the voices about 
me. They were all talking at once, 
and the medium, whom I had lost, was 
saying : 

“An evil spirit got in. 
killed me!” 

For a few minutes they talked te- 
gether, and then in chorus they cried: 
“Begone, thou wicked wanderer!” 
They banished me from the room. 

After that, I went from circle to 
circle, always seeking those groups 
where people were gathered together 
for the purpose of learning the eter- 
nal truths of life. But wherever I got 
their attention, they cast me out as an 
evil spirit. 

One evening I broke into a room 
where there were young people gath- 
ered together, and a girl was operat- 
ing one of those toys called a Ouija 
board. I seized on it and wrote out 
my hideous message. They thought it 
a great joke. Somebody suggested that 
she had been a man in a previous in- 
carnation, and having murdered her 
wife, had been condemned to come back 
to earth in the form of a woman. 

The young men agreed that this 
was punishment enough for her crime. 
Finding that they were determined not 
to take me seriously, I left them, de- 
spair and disgust in my heart. 

In order that you may know how 
hideous was my punishment, I want 
to say that not only does spiritual man 
embody all the senses of the physical 
man, but they are intensified—sight, 
sound, hearing, smell, taste, everything ! 

All too well I knew that my only 
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hope lay in unsaying the lie and set- 
ting at rest the minds of those men’ 
whose thoughts helped to bind me with 
fear. 

Still I seized on every sensitive mind 
with which I came into contact. 

Men dreamed of me who had never 
seen or heard of me. Old women and 
children saw me. I was constantly in 
the minds of my friends, and as time 
passed, they grew to think more kindly 
of me and to look with more doubt on 
the evidence that had separated me 
from material life. This but added to 
my problem, because the less they be- 
lieved the truth, the more I became 
bound by the lies. I recollected the 
impish joy with which I had counted 
upon this very attitude! 

I was ready to give up and was be- 
ginning to spend most of my time, if 
not actually in my body, at least be- 
side my grave. Wandering about the 
gravestones, looking down at the folk 
who lay there, I found only one other 
man among hundreds of graves, who 
was condemned as I was, when not 
at work, to occupy his body. 

He had quietly walked into a fac- 
tory where five thousand men and 
women were working, had left a suit 
case containing a bomb in which was 
a time fuse, which had sent practically 
all of them into eternity. He was 
bound to earth and to his body for a 
space of time that would total the bal- 
ance of all the years of earth life al- 
lotted to his victims. He figured that 
he had only one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand years to serve. 

When not lying in his hideous bed 
he was busy rescuing his own mental 
children from the flames, enduring all 
the combined torture of smoke and 
flame that his victims had suffered. 

“But your body won’t last that long, 
which is fortunate!” I said to him. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. “It will be 
preserved by and in my thought even 
after it has fallen into dust. I shall 
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lie here of nights, or rather I should 
say, of days, feeling, smelling, seeing 
all this hideousness, until my mind 
shall be set free through service.” 

“What a fate!” I cried. 

“A just balance,” he said. “And 
there is a sort of bonus system whereby 
the years are deducted. Sometimes I 
am privileged to snatch a child from 
the wheels of an automobile; some- 
times I get the ear of a man who con- 
templates a great wrong to one or more 
of his fellows, and I put all the force 
of my great depression on his con- 
science, and succeed in turning him 
aside from the thing he would do; and 
each absolute act of unselfishness cred- 
its me with a hundred years!” 

“Then, why don’t you devote all your 
time to such unselfish work?” 

“Now you have stumbled on to one 
of the great problems of human ex- 
perience. If I seek to work out my 
own salvation by unselfishness, it imme- 
diately becomes selfishness; and its la- 
bor is lost! By unselfishness we are 
saved. For selfishness we must pay. 
It is a riddle that no man can disen- 
tangle. The best he can do is humbly 
to accept the opportunities that come 
to him. 

“Were I to go out searching for the 
express purpose of gain, and shirking 
the duties which are justly mine, it 
would set me back rather than for 
ward. SolI go along day by day, serv- 
ing my sentence and helping wherever 
I am privileged, without thought of 
the gain which comes automatically.” 

I turned shudderingly away, in the 
knowledge that if I failed to do my 
work, there was no hope of escape 
through my body falling into dust. 
My mind would keep it there until I 
were free to leave it. 

I was walking desolately along when 
a woman of my acquaintance, whom I 
had not seen for some time, stopped 
me. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” she said, “I wish 


you’d go over and see Joe. He is in 
a terrible state, and I can’t do anything 
with him!” 

“What’s the matter, Mrs. Trumbull ?” 

“Well, you see, I have been addicted 
to the morphine habit for the past three 
years,” she replied. “Joe didn’t know 
anything about it. He discovered it to- 
day, and acts as if he were losing his 
mind over it.” 

“T’ll be glad to do what I can,” I said, 
having always found her a nice little 
thing and her husband a big, bluff, 
good-hearted fellow. 

“Then, come,” she said. Imme- 
diately we were both standing beside 
Joe Trumbull, who sat with his head 
on a table in the center of the room, 
his arms flung across it in an abandon- 
ment of despair. 

I looked around the rather poorly 
furnished bedroom and was surprised 
to see a woman lying on the bed. 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know?” inquired Mrs. 
Trumbull. 

Then I recognized her. 

“T accidentally took an overdose.” 

I laid my hand on Joe’s shoulder and 
he lifted his head. I noticed that his 
mind was an absolute blank. Then the 
selfish urge in me pushed out all 
thought of the thing I had come to do 
for him and his wife. I thought only 
of myself. Here was a receptive mind! 
I bent down and whispered to him: 

“Trumbull, this is Hamilton. Go tell 
Judge Goldman that I murdered my 
wife.” 

The stricken man looked at me daz- 
edly ; and muttered after me: 
“IT murdered my wife!” 

“That’s right!” I cried 
“Go tell Judge Goldman.” 

He rose stiffly and looked about the 
room with the uncertain air of a man 
who has forgotten what he wanted to 
do. 

“Go tell Judge-Goldman,” I repeated, 
“that I murdered my wife.” 


joyously. 
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Mechanically he reached for his hat, 
and seeing him hesitate again I took 
hold of his hand and we went out to- 
gether. 

After what seemed an endless jour- 
ney, we walked up the judge’s steps. 
I entered as had been my custom, with- 
out regard for closed doors; turning, I 
saw that Joe still stood on the outside. 
Forgetting for the moment, I kept urg- 
ing him to come in. Then it dawned 
on me that he could not enter as I 
had. I went back outside and told him 
to press the bell. I had to repeat my 
request several times. 

Judge Goldman himself answered. 
He was just preparing to go out. 

“Tell him,” I said, when the judge 
looked wonderingly at Trumbull, “J 
murdered my wife!” 

“I murdered my wife!” he repeated. 

The judge looked startled. Then 
after some hesitation asked Trumbull 
to come in and tell him about it. 

“Sit down, Trumbull,” said Judge 
Goldman. “Now tell me about it.” 

“I murdered my wife,” Trumbull re- 
peated after me again. 

“What did you do it for?” 

I could not at the moment recollect 
why I had murdered Florence, so I 
merely said to him: “I murdered my 
wife;” and Trumbull repeated it. 

“What with?” asked the judge. 

I struggled to answer, but that fact, 
too, had gone from me. So long had 
1 concentrated on the one phrase that 
it was all I seemed to form, with pro- 
jective desire. And so, all that Judge 
Goldman could get from Trumbull 
was: “I murdered my wife.” 

He called the district attorney and 
coroner on the phone, holding Trumbull 
until certain formalities had been at- 
tended to, regarding Mrs. Trumbull. 

I had put my message through! I 
had found my lost opportunity and 
seized it! Joyfully I hurried to the 
house Florence and I had lived in. 


Florence was waiting for me in the 
big, dark library. 

“Harry,” she said, “what awful thing 
have you done?’ 

“T have sent the truth through at 
last!” I cried. “I have killed the lie! 
I am free!” 

“Go back to Trumbull,” she said, 
“and see what you’ve done.” 

“T will as soon as I have changed my 
clothes,” I replied. 

Going up to my room to make tlie 
change, I found, to my astonishment, 
that I was more firmly bound than ever. 

Quiveringly I descended the stairs, 
crying out to my wife: 

“You lied to me, Florence! My 
bonds are tighter than ever! Even my 
hands are chained!” 

“Instead of trying to help poor Joe,” 
she replied, “you used his mind for 
your own selfish purposes, and in so do- 
ing you have thrown yourself backward 
instead of forward.” 

“God!” I groaned. 

“Go see,” she said. 

Trumbull’s house was full of folk 
who whispered together in tones of awe 
and horror; and I heard them saying 
that he had murdered her. They were 
wondering what it had been about, de- 
claring that he had loved her. Trum- 
bull was not there. 

I went to the judge’s house in search 
of him. He was not there. Then I 
went up one street and down another. 
Finally, I began canvassing the town, 
house by house. The one place I over- 
looked was where I finally found him— 
the jail. 

“What are you doing here, Trum- 
bull?” I asked. 

He did not answer me, his mind be- 
ing quite a blank. 

In a state of great perturbation | 
went to see Judge Goldman, and by 
looking into his mind I discovered what 
had actually happened. Trumbull had 
been arrested for poisoning his wife 
with morphine. 





She bent over, moaning and crying. “There’s a spirit 
here who is in terrible agony!” cried the medium. 


Certainly I had not expected any 
such result as this! 

I went screaming through the streets, 
crying out that Trumbull was innocent, 
that it was I who had committed mur- 
der! But no one heeded me! Again I 
sought Trumbull in his cell. 

“You did not murde: your wife!” 

“You did not murder your wife,” he 
repeated after me. 

“No, no,’ I cried, “You, Trumbull, 
did not murder your wife!” 

Like a parrot he said the exact words 
[ had uttered. 

Then it came to me—the words that 
I must say! I drew back hesitatingly. 
My last words on the earth plane 
rushed up to me. 

“It’s a lie! I did not murder my 
wife, and I pray that you may one and 
all be punished for the injustice you 
are doing me!” 

Those words had put me in chains; 
they had bound me to my festering 
body. 

If Trumbull was to deny his guilt I 


must voice that denial for him in the 
first person! What it would do to me, 
what effect it would have on my future, 
I could not guess. A great, shuddering 
fear was upon me. I went out and 
away from him. I dared not let those 
accursed words pass my lips! 

But the full knowledge of what I had 
done, of the thing that he faced, was 
upon me, and I went back to the jail. 
His lawyer was just entering his cell. 

“Trumbull,” he said, “you have con- 
fessed your guilt. Is it your intention 
to plead insanity?” 

Instantly I took hold of Trumbull’s 
mind and said to him: 

“T lied. I did not murder my wife.” 

I fell to trembling because of the 
thing I’d said. 

“Then, what in God’s name made you 
say you did?” asked the lawyer. 

“Hamilton told me to say it,” Trum- 
bull repeated after me. 

The lawyer looked at him curiously. 

“Trumbull,” he said, “do you know 
what you're saying?” 
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“Yes,” he replied, “I’m denying that 
I murdered my wife or that I had any- 
thing to do with her death.” 

I sank down, weak coward that I 
was. 

“No, I mean,” put in the lawyer, 
“what you said about Hamilton.” 

‘Yes, he told me to say that I—no 
that he—murdered my wife—no—that 
J—I can’t recollect.” 

I got all confused, and the more I 
whispered to him the more he got 
tangled. I let go of his mind, saying 
as I did so: 

“Trumbull, speak for yourself. You 
know what you did. You’re not crazy. 
Come out of it!” 

I snapped the cord that I had put 
around his intelligence on the evening 
of my entrance into his house. His 
thoughts were suddenly freed. He 
began talking quietly, sanely to his law- 
yer. He told how he had come home 
and found his wife dead, and the box 
of morphine on the mantel. His mind 
had been a blank since then, until this 
minute. He was not crazy, nor could 
he account for the thing he had said. 
He did not even recollect having men- 
tioned my name just a moment before. 
He was astonished at his arrest, but 
would not plead insanity. 

I went out sick with dread, wonder- 
ing what would happen to me now, as 
a result of what I had been forced to 
repeat into Trumbull’s mind, to clear 
him. 

Miserably I went toward the grave- 
yard. Florence was there ahead of me. 

“Fearing the complete loss of your 
own freedom,” she smiled as I went 
draggingly toward her, “you did your 
utmost to free Trumbull, and by that 
act have freed yourself.” 

“Thank God!” I cried. 

And so great was my relief and 
gratitude that I fell on my face and 
wept. 

“Unselfishness is the rarest thing in 
the universe because the most difficult 
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to achieve,” she went on. “It never goes 
astray. Not only have you lifted your- 
self out of the hideousness of your 
body, but you have bound all the earth 
workers to your cause. Thousands of 
spirits are now at work trying to pro- 
ject your message for you.” 

“It wasn’t so much to do,” I said. 
“IT merely thought it was.” 

“It was as much as your thought 
conceived it. A great fear made it a 
great sacrifice!” 

She left me, and I found myself in a 
soft bed. A delicious odor had awak- 
ened me, and rising hastily I descended 
my own stairs to find that Jane had 
prepared for me one of her old-time 
breakfasts. I ate ravenously. After 
that I had no need of food, it being 
an earth love from which I was freed. 

Still bound, but so much happier than 
I had been these many days, I was al- 
most inclined to forget my purpose of 
conveying the truth to my friends. 
But I was stopped now and again by 
radiant forms, who had passed me 
silently heretofore. They discussed the 
matter with me frankly, as a problem 
which was no longer mine alone, but 
one which they shared. Every one 
talked ways and means. Sensitive 
minds were named and psychic circles 
considered. I seemed well on the way 
to freedom. 

Not so Trumbull. He was in serious 
difficulties ; perfectly sane, with no pos- 
sible plea of insanity, he could not ex- 
plain his confession in the first place. 
It was held by the prosecution that the 
shock of what he had done had made 
him tell the truth, which he had later 
been advised by his lawyer to deny. 

If it is a trait of human nature to 
want to believe the best of a dead man, 
it is also a trait to kick a falling body, 
to come forward with insignificant in- 
cidents which may be easily distorted 
into damning evidence against a man 
accused. Everybody is determined to 
make it as difficult as possible for him. 
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This was what Trumbull’s acquaint- 
ances and neighbors were doing. The 
fine, tender love he had given his wife 
was pushed aside to make room for 
the puerile disagreements of husband 
and wife, which had amounted to noth- 
ing until now that the husband was 
fighting for his life. 

So astonishingly did they pile up 
the evidence that it seemed as if this 
innocent man was doomed to pay for 
my crime. 

The thing was so unjust, so out of 
all proportion, that I could not tolerate 
the thought of it. I was in a panic. 
[ had caused it! Not a soul came for- 
ward with the statement that the woman 
took morphine. Clearly, nobody knew 
it. I had to save him! 

I was like a raving maniac, praying, 
crying, calling in agony ef soul to all 
the forces of good, for help. Joe 


Trumbull, instead of Harry Hamilton, 

had suddenly become my problem. 
The trial covered several days. The 

district attorney was particularly bit- 


ter. This was the second case of wife 
murder that had occurred in the town. 
To treat such crimes lightly would be 
to encourage dissatisfied husbands and 
wives to take a chance on ridding them- 
selves permanently of their encum- 
brances. The state could not afford to 
support such men. Therefore the dis- 
trict attorney recommended that Trum- 
bull be given the full penalty of the 
law. 

With a final, bitter summing up, the 
state rested. The judge solemnly 
charged the jurymen to do their duty; 
and they filed out. 

I went with them. 

I made up my mind that never should 
this jury come out of that room with 
a verdict of guilty. 

The first thing I did, however, upon 
entering the room, was to investigate 
the mental equipment of those twelve 
men. I made little effort to fasten my- 
self on those who were governed by 


reason, preferring to act on the more 
emotional natures. 

The minute I looked into Dave Hud- 
son’s one-groove mind, I knew that he 
was the man who would hang the jury 
one way or the other. I instantly 
fastened myself upon him, to the ex- 
clusion of them all, until I had made 
him commit himself. Then I left him 
and turned to the others. 

For three days and three nights we 
argued, quarreled, joked, told irrele- 
vant stories, and came back to our dis- 
agreement in that hot, stuffy room. 

To think long and arduously is more 
tiring, perhaps, than strenuous physical 
labor. To think in twelve minds is the 
labor of an Atlas. Sometimes I felt 
as if I must sink down from exhaus- 
tion into mental oblivion. : 

On the third day, the five men with 
whom I had labored most began yield- 
ing out of sheer weariness. But Dave 
Hudson held on. 

The foreman, finally realizing that 
the walls of Troy had been reached, and 
that nothing could batter down the ego- 
tism of this little man, took his jury into 
court without having reached a de- 
cision. This entailed impaneling 
another jury, and resulted in a post- 
ponement. 

I went in to see Trumbull. He 
looked much as if he didn’t care what 
happened. Mrs. Trumbull was with 
him, and so great was her gratitude to 
me that she kissed my hand. 

“You told me,” I said, “that you 
took an overdose of morphine. Where 
did you get it?” 

“The doctor.” 

“What doctor ?” 

She had forgotten. 

“Don’t bother. I'll find out, some- 
how.” 

After canvassing the town, I discov- 
ered that Mrs. Trumbull had been seen 
going to the office of Doctor Savoy, 
now in the army of occupation in Ger- 
many. 
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I went to sée Savoy that night, and 
found that he knew nothing of the 
Trumbull trial, that he had given Mrs. 
Trumbull prescriptions, up to his de- 
parture for overseas, and, also, that 
after a wild scene in his office in which 
she had threatened to kill herself if he 
went away leaving her without the 
drug, he had given her the name of a 
man, Dude Harper, whom he suspected 
of bootlegging. 

The next thing was to find this man. 
I succeeded after much delay, through 
the usual process of the draft board 
and adjutant general. I located him on 
shipboard at Brest. 

Now, my problem was to bring the 
knowledge of the Trumbull trial to 
Doctor Savoy in Berlin, and to Dude 
Harper on an American battleship in 
Brest. For a material man, this prob- 
lem would have been very simple. A 
letter to each of them, with newspaper 
clippings of the trial, would have been 
sufficient. But as a man on this plane 
cannot write letters, except through 
the hand of another, nor cut élippings 
and mail them, I had struck a snag. 
Also, there was small chance that Dude 
Harper would come forward with a 
confession, even if I were to succeed 
in bringing the case to his attention. 

It came to me that there was but one 
method by which I could reach him— 
his superstition. 

To this end I put Mrs. Trumbull on 
his case, telling her exactly what to do 
and leaving the matter in her hands for 
the moment, while I gave attention to 
Doctor Savoy. There was absolutely 
no way of carrying the message to him. 
I made him think of Mrs. Trumbull 
constantly, but that did no good. He 
was not a psychic man, and I could not 
declare a complete thought into his 
mind. 

There is only one thing to do with 
a mind like that. I did it. I caused 
him to trip in a dark hall, fall down 
a narrow stairway, and break a leg. 
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We are not often permitted to use 
violent methods like this, but in a case 
in which the urgency is recognized by 
our directors over here, and where a 
definite good is to be accomplished, we 
are given power over material forces. 

It was an outrageous thing for a 
young doctor to go through the war and 
then have to be invalided home with a 
broken leg, after it was all over! But 
I had to get him home before the next 
term of court. Having got him safely 
started, I went back to the battleship 
and found that Mrs. Trumbull had been 
creating great excitement on board. 
Not only had she appeared to Dude in 
dreams, but owing to the general at- 
mosphere of superstition prevailing on 
ships, she had been enabled to materi- 
alize. 

In fact, they had helped her develop- 
ment so that she had appeared to Dude 
and been recognized by him. He had 
instantly written home to find out if 
she were dead. She had continued to 
appear to him until the letter returned 
from his sister bringing full informa- 
tion about the Trumbull case. Without 
hesitation, he got leave, went ashore to 
the American consul, and made com- 
plete confession of having sold Mrs. 
Trumbull a large quantity of morphine 
just before sailing for France. 

This confession was in the hands of 
Trumbull’s lawyers when the case came 
to trial the third time. Also, Doctor 
Savoy testified that Mrs. Trumbull had, 
to his knowledge, been addicted to mor- 
phine for several years. The jury, 
after a few minutes, brought in the ver- 
dict of “not guilty.” 

I had given months of valuable time 
to the Trumbulls. I turned wearily 
back to my own case. My _ spirit 
flagged. J felt that I had not the cour- 
age to go on. A great desire was on 
me to get away somewhere—anywhere, 
from the curious tangles that knit them- 
selves about mortal men, and so sorely 
harass them. But no hope was in me! 
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I shuddered to think of what would 
have happened to me had I failed to 
clear Trumbull. 

“Oh, God! what next?” I cried, sit- 
ting wearily on the courthouse steps, 
my head bowed in my hands. As al- 
ways, when I called for help, Florence 
came. It seems to be one of the curi- 
ous workings of fate over here, that 
those you have wronged most in the 
material world are those to whom you 
must look for help. 

“Come, Harry,” Florence said. 

“I’m too tired,” I replied. “I think 
I shall just stay here forever on these 
steps.” 

“It’s your fetters,” she replied, “that 
weary you. You’ve worn them long 
enough. Get up and step out of them.” 

I looked at her in amazement, but 
rose. 

“T feel like a feather,” I said. 

“You were carrying around a terri- 
ble weight,” she smiled. 

And I looked down and found that 
all my chains had fallen away. 

“How’s this?” I said. 

“During these months when you have 
been busy about another man’s prob- 
lem you have severed the chains that 
bound you. By unselfish labor you 
have accomplished what might have 
been a work of many years. Selfishness 
tightened your bonds. In no other way 
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than by unselfishness could you have 
worked out to truth.” 

“But I haven’t put the truth 
through,” I said, wearily conscious that 
I was not through. 

“The way is open,” she said. 

I followed Florence to Trumbull’s 
house. Mrs. Trumbull was there, and 


- Trumbull was looking at her with the 


frightened expression of material man 
at the spirit he so recently loved in its 
fleshly clothes. 

‘She acquired the power of materiali- 
zation through your efforts for Trum- 
bull,” said Florence. “His endless 
question of why he confessed as he did, 
has helped her appear to him. He is 
going to write a letter. You take hold 
of his hand and write your message.” 

“Not I!” I said. “Never again will 
I try to seize a man’s mind or hand 
for the purpose of delivering my mes- 
sage. Unless some other way presents, 
I shall stay close to earth, which I have 
come to loathe. Thank God that I no 
longer wear chains, and sleep in it!” 

Florence threw back her head and 
laughed. 

“That was the last test of your sel- 
fishness,” she said. “You have won! 
To-night you will find a welcome in an 
open mind, to which you may deliver 
your message in full, with a request that 
it be given complete to the world.” 


LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG 


E was so very old that he tottered as he walked. His hair was white. 


cheeks were sunken. 


His 


But she had all the glory of youth—bright golden hair—the warmth of sum- 
mer in her cheeks—lips red like precious wine 


“Just one kiss,” he pleaded. 


For a moment she was reluctant. Then he reached into his pocket and drew 


forth a glistening coin. 
Her eyes sparkled. 


She kissed him. 


“You are a nice granddad,” she said, taking the nickel from his palsied 


fingers. 


Cart GLICK. 
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- The All-Important Subject of Dress’ 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.— EDITORS. 


N the hurly-burly of our affairs, all 
| sorts of men, from august and dig- 
nified ecclesiastics to obscure lit- 
tle town officials, find time and occa- 
sion to criticise the conduct of women 
in relation to their habiliments. 

Has all tradition been lost sight of 
in the present modes? What is the ex- 
planation for any deviation from past 
zsthetics in dress and general feminine 
adornment? Just because the world 
has been so unspeakably gray and grim 
during the past five years, just because 
men have lived through untold horrors, 
are the present fashions for women 
more spectacular, richer, more colorful 
than in many decades? 

As a matter of fact, what would be- 
come of things if women neglected the 
fashions? From time immemorial, the 
subject, as we shall see, has given men 
a theme upon which to sharpen their 
rapiers. Yet all the condemnation and 
all the ridicule in the world, from the 
opposite sex, only adds zest and interest 
—color, if you please—to the passing 
show. It would be a somber world 
indeed, bereft of the everchanging, 
kaleidoscopic cycle of fashion. 

Strange as it may seem, while the 
very earth appears to be rocking in in- 
security beneath our feet, we have 
reached a keener realization of true 
values ; there has been a general break- 
ing down of barriers. Every dough- 


boy, whatever his natural inheritance, 
returns from the front with bigger 
ideas. His appreciation of values is 
keener, his appraisal less restricted, no 
longer confined within the narrow 
sphere of his prewar life. 

As illustrative of this point, the fol- 
lowing incident is full of the psychology 
of the moment. An ex-army boy is 
chauffering for a well-known American 
family, an elderly member of which, 
on alighting from her car, displayed a 
pair of cotton stockings. In relating 
the incident the doughboy exclaimed: 
“That made me sick!’ Now his mother 
undoubtedly also wears cotton stock- 
ings, but that fact does not make him 
sick, because his appreciation of values 
is keener. His hard-working mother 
should wear cotton hose but a mem- 
ber of a representative American fam- 
ily, riding in her own limousine, shows 
not only poor taste but actual penury 
by doing so. 

With his expanded world views, his 
sense of beauty, the most fundamental 
sense of all, embraces the universe, 
which has never been so pulsating, so 
colorful as it is to-day, and it finds its 
best expression in woman and _ her 
adornments. 

The present apparently mad and dar- 
ing fashions are not without precedent. 
All periods of depression have been 
followed by fashions of the gayest. It 
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is a perfectly natural reaction. Wit- 
ness the times of Charles II, when 
England once more felt secure after 
the civil wars, and the period after the 
French Revolution, when, the Reign of 
Terror ended, the Merveilleuse sought 
to revive the garb of classical antiquity 
—the Athenian costume and that of the 
Lacedemonian girls, whose tunics were 
slit from the hips all the way down the 
sides, or the skirts looped up on the 
left, above the knee, and held in place 
there with a jeweled clasp. 

One writer records a wager in which 
a lady bet that her dress, including 
trinkets, did not weigh more than two 
pounds. She afterward retired and 
took off the dress, which when it was 
weighed, with the rest of her raiment, 
turned the scales at a little over one 
pound. 

One of the dresses of this period ac- 
quired the name of the “female sav- 
age.” It consisted of a gauze chemise 
over pink fleshings with golden garters. 
What wonder that such costuming 
brought down the condemnation of the 
church? 

Pope Benedict’s recent protest 
against present-day fashions is also not 
without precedent. On the sixteenth 
of October, 1800, the following “bull” 
was issued from Rome: 

“The Pope, so long engaged in re- 
ducing the Gallican Church within the 
Catholic pale, has not been negligent of 
the duty of recalling the female form 
within the petticoat and the handker- 
chief.” 

After speaking in appropriate terms 
of the present scarcity of clothing and 
of the sensations it may excite even in 
the withered bosom of a monk, and 
quoting the authority of St. Clemens of 
Alexandria, His Holiness strictly en- 
joins his officers, civil and ecclesiastical, 
to repress by fine and corporal punish- 
ment, according to the circumstances 
of the case, these crying enormities. 
He directs, too, that punishment be ex- 


tended to such damsels who, though 
they at first sight appear properly at- 
tired, are nevertheless decked in trans- 
parent robes, and also to those who, 
with a voluptuous and magnificent at- 
tire, display themselves in their se- 
ductive and tempting attitudes. 

Moreover, fathers, husbands, and 
heads of families, who weakly or negli- 
gently permit their wives, daughters, 
or servants to trespass against these 
rules, shall not escape with impunity. 
Also, all tailors, haberdashers, milli- 
ners, hairdressers, and others who 
contribute to these enormities of dress 
shall in no wise go unpunished. 

The “bull” further declares that: 
“all priests, confessors, overseers, 
church-wardens, and others shall in no 
wise admit such delinquents to the Holy 
Supper; that they shall not allow 
women improperly dressed to enter the 
church, and if they come they shall be 
driven out, and if they resist, the higher 
powers shall be required to lend their 
aid.” . 

The demand for beauty was never 
greater at any period in the world’s his- 
tory than it is to-day, but it has, never- 
theless, always existed. 

About 1430 one Lorenzo Valla wrote 
in Latin a dialogue “On Pleasure or 
Concerning the True Good.” Says he: 
“Virtue for its own sake is an empty 
word, and the most pleasure-giving 
things are health and beauty—espe- 
cially beauty, for the more health we 


have the less we know it, but the pos- 


session of beauty is a conscious joy 
forever. What,” he asks, “is sweeter, 
what more delectable, what more ador- 
able, than a fair face?” And since 
beauty is not of the face merely, he 
would have beautiful women in sum- 
mer go lightly clad or clad not at all. 
This brings us to the rationaliiy of fe- 
male apparel in all its scantiness, from 
the standpoint of health as well as 
beauty. 

Scientists have again and again called 
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our atention to the undoubted fact that 
woman is possessed of far more vitality 
and endurance than man, and this de- 
spite the certainty that she is the 
“weaker vessel” and called upon by na- 
ture to suffer immeasurably more. 
“Man is more prone to rheumatism, 
cancer, brain troubles, sudden death 
from internal and external causes. He 
can less easily survive severe surgical 
operations. He grows old more rapidly ; 
his hair is gray earlier. He is more 
prone to loss of sight, hearing, mem- 
ory, senile irritability, to deformities 
and anomalies.” Thus an ancient 
American psychologist sums up. This 
greater endurance» and hardihood is 
doubtless a direct result of fashions, 
whereby woman has become inured to 
changes of temperature and atmos- 
pheric conditions to which men, less 
fortified, succumb. 

Many fashions have been designed 
to hide anatomical defects as well as 
to enhance beauty. Fads and peculiari- 
ties, even deformities of royalties, have 
thus come under the designers’ hands, 
and so been lifted into the domain of 
fashion. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time_a tremen- 
dous impetus was given to dress and all 
its appurtenances because of the well- 
known homeliness of the Queen. There 
was no special beauty of design but 
there was great costliness of materials. 
Silk stockings were worn by Elizabeth 
for the first time in 1560. Shoes were 
raised three inches in height by the aid 
of thick cork soles and high heels, thus 
adding to the Queen’s “presence.” It 
is during her reign that we first hear of 
“make-up.” To such an-extent was 
“make-up” used at this period that 
Bishop Hall, censoring the fashions in 
a sermon, said: “Hear this, ye plaster- 
faced Jezebels! God will one day wash 
you with fire and brimstone.” 

Thus does history repeat itself. 
“Make-up” has permeated every grade 
of society at the present time, and to- 
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day we hear that Parisiennes are using 
brown and various other colored pow- 
ders to match their costumes, or to 
carry out more completely the borrowed 
fringed skirt and complexion of the 
Sandwich Islanders. Ropes upon ropes 
of varicolored and barbaric beads, 
with perhaps breastplates, will seem a 
fitting accompaniment to this fad of 
the moment. Men may rail at bizarre 
fashions and at the present high cost of 
living, and may, at special conferences 
called to decide on these and allied 
grave questions, demand that women 
cut down their style, but—who makes 
and forces the fashions, and who en- 
courages woman in her caprices? 

It is a well-known fact that every 
self-respecting man wishes to see his 
family well dressed, abreast of the 
times. As his income increases he wants 
this reflected in the clothes of his 
womenfolk. Those of precarious posi- 
tion are prone to admonish their wives 
to “doll up” in order to make an im- 
pression. Those who are continually 
accusing women of dressing to attract 
the attention of men really show little 
judgment in the matter. Does not the 
male of the species inspire as well as 
encourage the folly? 

The beautifully mangered, sweet- 
voiced Josephine enslaved Napoleon in 
spite of donning a high waist and shape- 
less gown, but Josephine was a divine 
goddess in form, and the diaphanous 
robes were well cut and made to hang 
gracefully in superb lines. It was after 
she became empress that fortunes were 
spent on her clothes, as became her ex- 
alted station and her times. 

Most women are really bored by the 
endless change in fashions. Then why 
do they follow the modes? In other 
words, what do women dress for? Cer 
tainly not for men, because the average 
male knows very little and understands 
less about clothes and the fashions. 
Men are conventional and exceedingly 
timorous when it comes to clothes, while 
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here, if in nothing else, women are dar- 
ing. It is, in most instances, a waste of 
effort to dress for men. In general, 
men admire black. Give them tailored 
simplicity by day, and a black gown for 
evening wear, and they are happy. 
Why? Because they understand such 
garments. And the explanation lies in 
the fact that in the days of the early 
Greeks and Romans, colors, as we see 
them to-day, did not exist. True, they 
have always existed in nature, but 
primitive man hada poorly developed 
color sense; he possessed only a limited 
range of color vision. 

Xenophanes is quoted as seeing only 
three colors in the rainbow: red, green, 
and violet. The oldest paintings also 
support the conclusion drawn from lit- 
erature, namely, that the color sense of 
the ancients was undeveloped. The 
eye, as a matter of fact, is a highly dif- 
ferentiated organ of comparatively re- 
cent evolution. Our recognition and 


appreciation of color is just beginning. 
Many men to-day, as far as their color 


sense is concerned, are still in the con- 
dition of the primitive male of a mil- 
lion years ago, who saw all objects im 
tones of whites, grays, and blacks. This 
new faculty of the mind, that of per- 
ceiving color, is, like a great many other 
things, far more highly developed in 
woman. Therefore, change and color 
are absolutely essential to her health 
and happiness. 

Historians like to dwell upon the 
splendid housewifery of the Roman 
matron, giving special emphasis to her 
training in spinning and weaving, 
whereby she provided the clothing of 
the entire household. We should not 
fail to contrast the undeveloped state 
of her color sense with that of our 
women, and to note that the austerity 
of her clothing, were we forced to en- 
dure it to-day, would unquestionably 
have a disastrous effect upon our 
highly differentiated nerve centers. 

The woman who desires beyond any- 
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thing else to dress pleasingly for men 
can do so on very little; on what to-day 
is a trifling expenditure of money and 
thought. But women do not follow the 
fashions and change chameleonlike 
overnight to attract men, but to win the 
approbation of other women! They 
dress for each other mainly. When this 
is not the chief underlying motive, then 
they dress to please themselves. 

Women are still childlike. They love 
change and color. In the management 
of color lies the secret of all artistic 
creation in dress. Everything that is 
modish is not suitable and it is this fact 
that the average woman overlooks. She 
is continually struggling for an out- 
ward expression of her inner desire for 
beauty and she turns to the fashions of 
the moment, without considering their 
adaptation to her type. 

There is undoubtedly within every 
human being an ardent love for the 
beautiful. Men seek it in women; 
women seek it in themselves and in 
adornment. Ugliness is to most, even 
to the wholly unsophisticated and un- 
educated, a rude shock, and would 
prove far more disastrous in its reac- 
tions upon the nervous system did we 
not continually look for its opposite 
everywhere. All nature is divinely 
beautiful, and we unconsciously en- 
deavor to emulate her. 

The passing modes confuse the, un- 
initiated, who, by striving to apply them 
or to imitate them, invite unjust criti- 
cism. It should be understood that it 
is not the fashions, but the women who 
adopt them, who call down upon all 
without modification the condemnation 
justly deserved by but a few. 

Men forget that in former days their 
own male ancestors sold out whole 
principalities to keep up with the fash- 
ions. When, as is the case in modern 
communities, women of wealth and po- 
sition may, with impunity, wear only 
enough clothing to cover part of their 
nakedness, while ignorant young girls, 
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striving for a similar effect in beauty, 
are given into the care of police ma- 
trons, with the charge that lack of 
clothing in young girls leads to delin- 
quency, there is something radically 
wrong with our psychology. 

“One may as well be out of the world 
as out of fashion,” is by no means a 
new slogan. Having inherited it with 
many other traits and characteristics 
from a long line of ancestors, it is only 
natural that the girl of to-day should 
adopt the fashions offered her. Novelty 
is always welcome, especially in youth. 
We must adapt ourselves or obliterate 
ourselves. Unfortunately it is in the 
very adaptation that the average girl 
blunders. 

To be conspicuous is not to achieve 
individuality in dress. To dress be- 
comingly one must study the effect on 
one’s type of those slight deviations in 
style which are evident from year to 
year, and leave the extreme changes for 
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those who seek notoriety in this field— 
for nothing invites critical attention so 
quickly as obtrusive raiment. The 
young girl who seeks expression in the 
fashions belies her own sense of 
modesty when she adopts fashions 
reconcilable only to the demimonde. 
Let her confine herself to that which 
befits her occupation in life. ‘Time, oc- 
casion, and above all, individual type 
must be considered. 

Each woman should make a con: 
scious study of her own type and adopt 
from the prevailing modes such as will 
enhance her attractions and subdue her 
weak physical points. Then will her 
innate desire for beauty find expres- 
sion in raiment and adornment that is 
fitting, pleasing, and becoming. 


Note: Suggestions on “Dress,” as 
well as formulae for powders and the 
like, are available to all readers upon 
application. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


R. N. F.—Your letter, asking for advice 
on the treatment of sluggish liver and liver 
spots, did not contain a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for reply. If you will send 
one, I will gladly advise you. 

DISHEARTENED.—You did not inclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for private re- 
ply, so I cannot answer your letter at as 
great length as I could otherwise. The fact 
that camphor, when applied externally to 
the breasts for purposes of reduction, is 
destructive to the glands has been pointed 
out in this department many times. I am 
not at all surprised by what you tell me. It 
is lamentable that this has occurred in so 
young a woman as yourself. It does some- 
times happen that after the major operation 
you mention women grow fat, but this is not 
always the case. I would suggest that you 
drink an abundance of good, fresh milk every 
day, and use plenty of olive oil and fine but- 
ter in your dict 
exercise, 


Systematic, daily open-air 
especially swimming and deep 
breathing, will develop your chest; while the 
internal and external use of galega, which 
is said to have a upon the 


selective action 


glandular structure of the breasts, may be 
of great benefit to you. I will send you di- 
rections for making and using galega if you 
apply to me for it. 

Mitton S.—Send me a _ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for detailed treatment of 
scars and pits. There are suction cups highly 
recommended for this blemish. The cups are 
applied daily until the scars and pits are 
drawn out to the level of the skin. These 
blemishes are permanently removed by a 
treatment now given in this country. The 
results are marvelous. Disfigurements from 
burns, scalds, abscesses, and the like, are also 
successfully removed. 


CAROLINE.—Send to me for directions and 
treatment for bust reduction. In addition 
to wearing a rubber brassiere, you must use 
an ointment which should be rubbed well 
into the parts every day. 


B. Barry.—I think you will find the fol- 
lowing dusting powder for excessive per- 
spiration helpful: Oleate of zinc, 1 dram; 
English bismuth, 2 drams; beta-naphthol, 10 
grains. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a se!f-addressed, stamped envelope. 


or coins. 


Do not send Canadid» stamps 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


























OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Only heating is required for this delicious, wholesome 
dish, welcome at any meal. 

Delicious, because they have that rich nutty flavor that 
only baking can bring out, and Heinz Beans are baked 
thoroughly in real dry heat ovens. 

Wholesome, because real baking makes beans digestible. 

Flavored and made richer with Heinz famous tomato 
sauce, and pork of prime breakfast bacon cut. 


One of the 4 Four kinds to suit any taste 
—_, Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 
(Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
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light as summer breeze; 
luscious as a honeyed sweet; 
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Little wonder that NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers are ever. popular 
whether served with fruit, 
beverages, creams, sherbets, 
desserts, or as a treat in 
themselves. 





Now sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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320 PBurlingtons¥ 
the U.S. N. avy 


8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U. S. Battleships. 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington w “dues aboard. Some 
have over 100 Burlingtons The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U.S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority 

A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to ‘‘make good” on a man-of-war. The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from 
the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch. If a watch will stand up and give active 
service aboard a man-of-war, it will stand up anywhere. 


1- Jewel $ 3 
Burlington A Month 


And yet you may geta 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the 
master watch, 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and _ positions. 
Fitted at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose 
from You pay only rock-bottom price—yes, ‘bed rock-bottom price’’—the lowest price at which the 
Burlington is sold 

. You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch. 
See It First ! ship the watch to you on approval. Ycu are the sole judge. 


obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval. 


Write for Booklet! 


Put your name and address in ; 
the coupon or on a letter or post card now Burlington Watch So, Says. Sane - 
and get your Burlington Watch book free $8th Stscet & Marchal Sive., Catenge., 
and prepaid You will know a lot more Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) 
about watch buying when you read it Too, you your free book on watches with full explanation of your 
will see handsome illustrations in full color of all cash or $3.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 
the newest cases from which you have to choose. 

The booklet is free. Merely send your name and 
address on the coupon. Name 


Burlington Watch Company 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept.1433,Chicago, IIl. dives 
Canadian Office: 338 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. acacatciabl 
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“You’ve 


y Past Me, Jim” 


“Today good old Wright came to my office. 


All day the boys had been drop- 


ping in to congratulate me on my promotion. But with Wright it was different. 


“When I had to give up school to go to work I came to the plant seeking any kind of a 
job—I was just a young fellow without much thought about responsibilities, They put me 


on the payroll and turned me over to Wright, an assistant foreman then as now, 


a kindly interest in me from the first. 
in time you’ll win out.’ 


He took 


‘Do well the job that’s given you, lad,’ he said, ‘and 


I 
“Well, Idid my best at my routine work, but I soon realized that if ever I was going to get ahead I must not 
So I wrote to Scranton and found I could get exactly | 


only do my work well, but prepare for something better. : 
I took it up and began studying an hour or two each evening. 


the course I needed to learn our business. 

“Why, in just a little while my work took on a whole 
new meaning Wright began giving me the most par- 
ticular jobs—and_ asking my advice. And there came, 
also,an increase in pay. Next thing I knew! was made 
assistant foreman of a new depariment. I kept right on 
studying because I could see results and each day I was 
applying what I learned. Then there was a change and 
I was promoted to foreman—at good money, too. 

“And now the first big goal is reached—I am super- 
intendent, with an income that means independence, 
comforts and enjoyments at home—all those things 
that make life worth living. 

“Wright is still at the same job, an example of the 
tragedy of lack of training. What atruth he spoke when 
he said today, ‘You’ve gone ’way past me, Jim—and you 
deserve to.’ Heads win—every time!”’ 

Yes, it’s simply a question of training. Your hands 
can’t earn the money you need, but your head can if 
you'll give it a chance. 

The International Correspondence Schools have 
helped more than two million men and women to win 
promotion, to earn more money, to know the joy of get- 
ting ahead in business and in life. 

Isn't it about time to find out what they can doforyou? 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
of your choice, with an income that will make possible 
money in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts 
and luxuries you would like to provide your family. No 
matter what your age, your occupation, your education, 
or your means—you can do it! 

_ All we ask is the chance to prove it—without obliga- 
tion on your part or a penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t 
it? Then mark and mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3495, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the poste 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

_] ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 

elegraph Engineer 

} Telephone Work 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINERR 

Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice 

Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 

OIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 

MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
EER 


& 
} BUSINESS MANAGEMEN®? 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typis® 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common Schooi Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing a Spanish 


Contractor and Builder 
Pape br 1 Draft 





Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


AGRIOULTURE French 
Navigation 


(J Poultry Raising 9) Italian 


Name 





Present vee? 
A 





Street 
and No 





City _ 


State. 
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TILA 
= ARTIST IN 2 DAYS. 


Conscientious, careful training by members of our 
Faculty made this possible. If you like to draw, 
you, too, should succeed—with the right training. 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Become a Commercial Designer. The business 
world pays big prices for good designs and _illus- 
trations. Develop a high-salaried ability in your spare 
time by the “Federal” home-study method—a Course 
highly endorsed, easy to learn and apply. 
Write Today for “‘Your Future’’ 

A book every ambitious young man and woman should 
read—it will open your eyes. FREE for the asking. 


Federal Sepect of Commercial Designing 
1214 Warner Bid, eapolis, Minn. 











Complete Musical Outfits 
On Free Trial 


Any musical instrumenton a week’strial Lied fig on io dave’ fre = 

with complete outfit, case, music, self instruc- Sentt fae 

tors, etc. Have a free trial. No obligatiou to buy. 
Send for Free Catalog 

All musical instruments Mestrated. Foll details of free 
trial and small |: . Write for catalog now. 


he’, TheRadlh reo Dg. 170, § oth Strest.c 


for apetenet 





,Cineinnatd 
» Chicago 

















N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish 

to appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which 
is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays to 
“look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your welfare? Upon the impression you constantly 
make rests the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ‘*‘TRADOS’’ (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant 
and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 

Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1407 Ackerman Bldg., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


~~ TY 





RAAT ASS CNEL AE MEENA EL OIE AA ONE onetime sctieaatl 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 


Duplicating Devices Wanted to Buy Coins, Stamps, etc. 

















7 yE J vi NEY. q 

“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business | CASH FOR OLD FALSE TEETH.—We | gaye wenn got) soe een, onan a 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 5. pas : bro ‘ money, you may have valuable coins. 04 
a Pa cpelimagl “ , Fy 6 me a... , , posted, send 10c for New Titustrated 4 
need one. Booklet free. L. T. Durkin, sl and silver. S , © ed 7 ts he _ Clarke Colm 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. le Ltr wl 5 a 10_ days “ y 
for sender’s approval of our offer. . OLD Coins, Lar 

Large Spring Belling he 
Smelting Works, Dept. 64, Chicago, Til. logue of Coins for Sale, free. Catal — 
quoting prices paid for coins, ten 
Farm Lands William Hesslein, 101 Tremont St., Dept & 
MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS | Boston, Mass. 

RAISE BIG CROPS on our splendid any old gold, silver, magneto points, old 
hardwood lands in Michigan. No ~~ watches, diamonds, platinum, old or broken 158 G UIN FOREIGN STAMPS 
or stones. Only $15 to $35 per A. Eas: jewelry, false teeth, gold or silver ores or Mexico War ue Venezuela, alvadee 

160 A. Schools, pM eid nuggets. War Bonds & Stamps. Send end India Service, Guatemala, China, 

















ete. 
. Fine climate; pure wa- | them to us today. Highest prices paid in | Only 10c. Finest approval chests 50% w 
streams. Money loaned to cash by return mail. Goods returned in 10 60%. Agents wanted. 4 
“Oldest and largest company. Write days if you’re not satisfied. The Ohio free. We buy = stamps. Estat 
today for free booklet. Swigart Land Co., Smelting & Refining Co., 253 Lennox Bldg., years. Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. “S, & 
X1265, First Nat’l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | Cleveland, Ohio. Louis, Mo. 
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Now as Never Before You. wel the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


War awoke this spent land of ours and set the stage for a tremendous industrial, spiritual and social awaken- 
ing. There prepee y is not a man, woman or child among the more than 100,000,000 inabitants of the United 
States upon whom — 9oe five years has not had a profound effect. Great reforms are being hastened and 
this will be a better and cleaner world after the ordeals of fire through which it has passed. The participa- 
tion of the United States as never before in the world’saffairs has brought to the people new interests not limited to the 
neighborhood, town or city in which they live, but interests that are world wide. A miracle has been wrought in men’s 
minds, a miracle in which there is a tre: nendous thirst for knowledge, a knowledge which is absolutely necessary today, 
as never before. Where can people find correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many difierent 
subjects in which they are interested, as a consequence of this awakening ? They naturally turn to the wonderful store- 

house of knowledge —the world’s greatest guide to correct and authoritative information ——The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The Britannica furnishes practical, detailed and authoritative articles of great value to the business man, to the manu- 
facturer, to the importer, to the worker in the industries. The Britannica will give a foundation f 


for study of subjec 
which will be uppermost in our minds for years to come. It is the book for Americans today who are waking up to new 
thoughts, new work and new interests. 


down and studying the facts of past cases that were somewhat 
A Complete Library of Knowledge. similar? Are mane taney with what has happened after other 
But this marvelous work with its 41,000 separate wars? In England after the Napoleonic campaigns; in the 
articles is more than a guide for the enterpri b United States after the Civil War; to France, to Germany 
man of the United States, fitting him to be i and to Neutrals after the Franco-Prussian war? y 
the world—a world merchant. The Britannica is a cor > This wonderful book of knowledge—the new Encyclo- 
library of knowledge on every subject. cusses in a way the paedia Britannica—literally brings the whole world 
you can understand every branch of science, industry, literature, eade it tells all about foreign countries, their people, 
art, religion, inventions and engineering; history and race 3 y, their progress, their resources, ‘their imports 
development; wars and peace; architecture, astronomy, chem- : - An hour a day with the Britannica will give you as 
try, sociology, education, steam, electric geology and clear and comprehensive an idea of the rest of the world as 
geography, biography, law and physics. You aha your family we Americans now have of the States of the Union. 
will find in the Britannica a liberal education. In answer to 
the hundred questions which every day come to your mind and Woman Needs the Britannica as Never 
to your wife’s and children's minds—it will tell you more efore. 
shout everything than you can get from any other source, The war has changed the status of ‘wounen industrially and 
? Olitically. The mother must keep abre ast of the great thoughts 
What Is Before Us? Ho, movements that are taking plac« > throughout the world, that 
There are many serious pose- war problems confrontin are vitally afiecting her. Woman today in her greater and more 
us. Do you understand the tendencies in our indust i important place in the world needs the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
life? Why are the prices of commodities high? Will wages tannica as never before—she needs it to teach her how to fulfill 
f° still higher or aoaat Will the cost of living gradually drop? her new st $ as a citizen—how to make her more efficient in 
8 there like ly to be some great cataclysm ye at will serve to send the business world and, as a mother, to make herself broader 
rices an ages tumbling downward ? you inclined to be and a bigger woman so she can teach her children wisely and 
stamped od ‘with fear of what is before = Are you sitting correctly 


$4 As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 





29 Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. The balance is in 
Small Monthly Payments. 














BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY— Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 


Our present small stock of sets is printed on the Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 
genuine India paper—the light, thin but opaque sheet Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your Illustrated 
oe has a an ideal medium on which to print Book No. 15A, giving full information about the new 
the Brit . A x tod —NOW—b: Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me what I will have to 
y th meg - e — beautifully pay for a set of the Handy Volume issue of the Britannica 











nd printed on genuine India paper. 
Setereked | & telling all ree las "Beteannien. 





NAMe...cccccccccccccccccscccesesseeeseeeeeeeseesess 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. Postoflice.ssssssssereeeseeeneeaserensnenaensanan esses 


R.F.D. pos ame 

I Dec eeeeesee tle, sccesceseseseeeeeeeee 
Chicago, III. Street 

and No. .....sseeee-. 
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The Dollar Value of 


High School Training} 


HAVE you ever thought why 


so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 

ositions? Take English and Mathematics, 
for example. What high-grade position— 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can be handled rightly without 
a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How can 
you write good business letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to having a High 
School training. It means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to you niparess posi- 
tions from which you are now barred, 


Don’t Be Handicapped 
Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a High Schoo! trainin 

have taken sven e of the American Schoo 


course and VED THEIR HANDICAPS. 
This course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, covers 
all requirements, and will remove the biggest 
obstacle between you and success, a 

f you have already had some part of a High 
School Training, zoo can start in exactly where 
you left off. e’ll credit you with what you have 
taken and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require. 


Correspondence 
Dept. H 43 
CHICAGO 


PRAINING-THE KEY TO SUC CESS 


Please send me booklet and tell me how \ bam 
I on fit myself for the position marked X L 


High School Graduate 
Western Union Courses 
Telephone Engineer 
Draftsman and Designer 
Automobile Engineer 
Automobile Repairman 
Airplane Mechanic 
Fire Insurance Expert 
Sanitary Engineer 
Heating and Ventilating 
Bo on 
um . . 

xi tiwil Engineer Hydroelectric Engine 
‘Structural Engineer pe Wireless Operator 

. -Mechanical Engineer pe Architect 

aw Shop Superintendent Building Contractor 


Steam Engineer 
.Lawyer 


Business Manager 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Accountant and Auditor 
Bookkeeper 
stenographer 
Education Course 
School Branches 
cal Engineer 
c Light and Power 
Superintendent 








Name. 
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Along about Christmas time a little 
in Florida held a Farmers’ Rally, a 
Clubwomen were able to give the 509 
sons in attendance a splendid Noon-l 
eon, according to press reports—fog 
cents per plate. Most of the articles 
pearing on the Menu were home-grow 
The High-Cost-of-Living today is be 
down most heavily on salaried folks 
managers, clerks, professional men, 
others of that class. According to § 
street’s, living costs stood last Decembé 
131 per cent above pre-war level. Pg 
eering, extravagance and inflation of 
currency all have their effect, but thef 
fundamental, underlying cause of 
troubles in UNDER-PRODUCTION, 
Florida growers, however, need worry but li 
about their own living costs, when you consi 
the big prices they receive for luxuries ship 
north in mid-winter. The Christmas strawbe 
brought them from 90c to $1.00 and as high 
$1.46 per quart, after shipping and selling 
penses were paid. In December Green 
Beans brought close to $6.00 per hamper in 
York. Tomatoes shipped to Northern ma 
brought $2.75 to $4.00 per crate, and Pe 
3.25. 
The Leesburg Commercial states: “We 
a twelve-acre tarm Saturday—ten acres in 
and the crop sold on the trees this seaso 
$10,000 cash. Cost of production was $ 
leaving $8,900 for interest on the invest 
nearly 18 per cent on a value of $5,000 per 
_, These are not “Pipe Dreams”; they are 
ida Facts. Grove land that is at present i 
uncultivated state will not last forever in F 
ida—note the lesson of California. I own 
am offering for sale in Orange County some 
the finest orange and trucking lands in the St 
Truck gardeners near Orlando cleared as hi 
as $1,500 an acre from head lettuce last year. | 
have copies of their signed testimonial letters 
our book. Many of these truck gardeners 
Northern men and they know our summer cli 
is cool and more pleasant than in Northern Stat 
Here is OPPORTUNITY reduced to its s 
plest terms. All you need is a moderate amot 
of capital and a little knowledge of farming. J 
will clear and cultivate your land on our fair 
equitable TEN PER CENT ABOVE CO 
PLAN. Send for our Big Free Book—TWE! 
TY ACRES AND PLENTY. It tells all ab 
our dollar-an-acre monthly payments, sick 3 
out-of-work clauses and other attractive featurd 
Address Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. R2, Orlando, 
(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer and prin 
owner of the Produce Reporter Company, Chi 
publishers of the “Blue Book,” which is to the Fi 


and Produce Trade what Dun’s and Bradstreet are 
other commercial fields.) 
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Read What 


OthersHaveDone 


Am barning $92 a Week 


hs success as a 


Earned $524 In Two Weeks 


pe neve r earned more than 


a eared $3 6" anc i this week 
ing. fen a have done arma, iT 
fair City, Oklahc = 


Earned $6,500 Last Year 
formerly earned $800 as a 
ee 2 year I earned 


a a 
romoted 





Salesmen Top Them Ail 
In Making Money! 










‘Ny - # 
"Ep DENTIST ¥° 

























































Choose wisely in deciding on your life’s work! Don’t be a drifter] Don’t 
be a wage slave! Stop working for the other fellow. Stop breaking your 
neck and your back for barely enough to exist on, Get into a line of 
work where you get full credit for what you do. The salesman knows 
what he’s worth because his sales sheets SHOW! hh 
salesman is independent because his ez rine ) depen do 
himself! The good salesman can sell ANY *PHING. 
All fields are open to him. He can travel ~ Country over or stay in his 
own city. He is respected, looked upto, admired. It’s the cream of iobs. 


The Best Paying Work You Can Do! 


Think of the young | la 


wyer after years of hard study, waiting for a case! 
Think of the young dc ient T 


or after years oe effort, waiting foray] hink of 
the years of apprentice p necessary in practi ally all other ki nds o f work and 
the pitiful wages after rd. Then think how easy it is to learn the secrets of 
Successful Salesmanship and the BIG MONEY you earn right. from the start in 
this fascinating, brilliant *‘game. 


Do You Want to Get Married? Do You Want to Own an 
Autoora Home? Do You Want a Bigger Bank Account? 


You must earn more money. Pricesoneverything have soared. Look what clothes 
cost. Look what a decent{meal costs, Look what rent Sune yunts to. You must 
overcome high prices by earning more. You can’t doit u s you make yoursclf 
worth more. Cash in on your brain power. Turn your natural abilitie into the 
proper channel, You can make more m¢ oney as a STAR SALESMAN, with less 
study, than ony “othe or profession or tra ou can name; Youdon *t have to be an ex- 
pert in A} parce Guanes 53 ‘MAKING PROPI EE THINGS YOURV - Let 

the other fe! inve ntions. : et the rr her fellow dothe ei 
ingbut YOU KE REP TH HEM BUSY withOlRDERS! That’swhattheymust have tokeep 

the wheels going. That’s why STARS ALESMEN earn $2500 to$10,000 and more per yan, 


You Can Become a Star ‘Salesman phn =F 
Let Me Proveltto You * 


k, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
ity about salesmanship in all its de. 

tails. Let metell you about the National Salesmen’s Training Association and the special 

instructions Aaah ae include every branchof selling and lessons on Language and Persua- 

sion, Memory Training, Retail Selling, Advertisin 

want to show you how we have trained thousands of others, 


Direct by Mail Selling, ete. I 
letters we have received from hundreds of members. I’) re 
ae 
























Course includes to o every detail of Salesmanship from the ground up, cov 
ail Houses—how it covers every detail of the prope 
ry c awed oy handling customers, personal efficiency ,etc. 
I tk tell you about our ig Employment Bureau, ris bh constantly bas on file more requests 
for salesmen than can po ly fill, Get all the facts by writing TODAY. 














hiiaedt Palme age Write F or My New Book— FREE 
Ss Ww miggnam 129 I wantto send you my new book,**A vend Employee 3 aah a 
St., ayn, io. which tells all about our system of Salesmanship Training | an oe s 
rvice, in whi on e have specialized for more than m, oe 
Earns $375 In a Month tells you just what you want to know, If you are ge tting ‘tong a slowly Oa Poh ° Pi 
For ten years I w 77 if you are dissatisfied — if you ‘want to earn big money inste: og otxy° ° . gif 
dy y orked for aj 7 gS . 
road. Was qrawing $75 a peanut ’’ wages, mail the  ¥ or @ post card, or a letter for Re : 
month when I You this free book now. Don’t wait a minute, Do it right now. ao” wi? So . 
me my feion oss° S ° 
s Rost ee Address: .° F 
the Avdrews | NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING rw 4 s a we 
> 
cet art Dept. 4-c Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A, b P 
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Does your 
watch tell time 
in the dark? 


i. ie * . 
ae Ingersoll Radiolite is the all- 


weather watch, In the wind, snow 

and dark—when you can’t light a match— 

the Radiolite glows the correct time as 

clearas day. And on these dark mornings 

(more than ever you need a time-in-the- 
dark watch under your pillow. 

Be sure that it is a genuine Radiolit. 

that you get--with INGERSOLL on the 

_ dial. This guarantees the time-keeping 

“qualityand the brightness and permanency 

of the glow. 

hename”RADIOLITE” belongstoIngersoll. 

lere is no Radiolite but an Ingersoll Radiolite. 

is registered with the U.S.Government The 

hands and figures of a genuine Ingersoll Radio- 

te are coated with a substance containing 

‘real radium. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
4p New York Chicago San Francisco 
J Montreal 


Waterbury 
Radiolite— 
A jeweled 
Ingersoll! 
$6.25 


Radlotite— 
Lowest-priced 
Radiolite $3.25 


.. Canada $3.50 Canada $7.25 
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Let the Next Pair be E. Z 


You learn something every day; the day 
you first wear the 


4 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort” 


you will have learned what garter comfort 
really means 

The wide, luxurious band 
of soft elastic clings 
snugly to the leg— 
not because it is 
tight, but because 
it fits. 














Single Grip E. Z., 
40c and 60c 
The E. Z.2-Grip 
50c and 35c 
In medium, 
small, and large 
sizes. 


Prices subject to 
change without notice. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send his name 
and the price to 


THE THOMAS P. TAYLOR CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


“ccc aa 


Nine Months to Pay“s 


diate possession on our libera! 
Monthly Payment plan—the most t+, BA 
me fered on a high grade bicycle, 
rents advance the first payment 
and enengetie le boys by odd jobs—paper routes, 
delivery for stores, etc., make the bicycle ; 
earn money to meet the small Payments. 


We make our bicycles in our own new model 
factory and sell direct to you. 44 STYLES, 
colors and sizes in our famous RANGER line. 
Send for big, beautiful catalog. 
DELIVER FREE on Api and 30 
DAYS TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want and 
terms that suit you—cash or easy payments. Write to- 
day for FREE catalog prices an 


ad torsee 
D> CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. M38 Chicago 


(1 


See ee 





my Factor 
US 
bh price direct to you 

OFFICERS : . 

cane This $12 Officer = 

Hand sewed. First Grade. $ 

The factory wer 
to youatonly . 
The retail price a this shoe & 
$12.00. It is made of the best 
terproof mahogany calf leather 
Guaranteed to give the best weal 
If these shoes are not just as W 
say. send them back. You don't lo 
a cent, 

If you are sending money order # 
check, do not include postage. Pay 
only $6.69 for shoes. We pay postage 
State size. 

These shoes are built to be good for 

work and dress at the same time. 


U. S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE (0 
Dept. 355 Westfield, Mast 
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shoe i 
pest We 
leather. 
it wear. 

as we 
n't low 


order # 
e, 


Pay 
postage, 


od for 
time. 
DE C0, 


, Mass 
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$500.00 a Month 


Ihaveaveraged $500.00a montheversince 
. I started acting as our representative a 


ear ago,” writes Garrison. “60.00 inone 
lay,” writes Lamar. Think of it the thou- 
sands of agents all over the country are making 







money representing us. You can 
poigiae proposition. ar mee cee in 
every way. hig A So ag money offer ever 


given, Write a 


Raincoat FREE 


ndii re 
\ pane 5 J top cont ia _™ latest style—of fine ma- 
= ral terial—snug sm: — roomy kets. 
' Write in at once if you wart ned pI ‘al coat 
free, but don’t wait. This offer is only open for 
limited time. Write in now to 
GOODYEAR MFG. CO., Dept. 1403 
Goodyear {a Kansas City, Mo. 


REE A Valuable Book 
Brings Bigger Pay 


want to 
spare 











increase your 
time? We 


Do you 
study In your 
a new cata 
how. No 
find in our 
valuable 


income by home 
have just published 
home self helps that will show you 
C3 your line of work you will 

‘ATALOG of self-help books many 
g ~ as to how you can easily in- 
income. Especially valuable to all in- 
Blectricity, the Automobile, Machine Shop, 
Painting, Farm Mechanics and Machinery, 
Engineering, Railroading or Modern 


wu of 











Nteam 


Sent \BSOLI 
Send for your 


Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
1033 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 


, >>, If so, you are NOT wes 
ba 


Guaranteed 5 Years 
Sold on easy payments to good 
people. Send for Catalog today. 


K. Buchstein Co., 113 6th St., 33 


TELY FREE. 
copy now. 


A postal will bring it. 








aring 

Buchstein’s Vulcanized 
Fiber which is soothing to 
° your stump, cool, 
Limb neat, light, 
walls not 
much thicker 
than a silver 
dollar, strong. 










S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtinger 
Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for the vocal 
organs. Used at home. Makes weak, harsh and husky voices 
strong and clear. Special attention to stammering and lisping. 
Recommended by greatest singers and speakers of Europe. No 
matter how hopeless your case may seem, send for literature, 

H for our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Today and postage pre: paid. Send for it now. 
L_Perfect Voice Snstitute, Stadio 1853_1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. paras. cheap. 
sent 


on prove it. 
Protected by vl mS. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















Big Profits in Vulcanizing 
ittle Capital Needed 


Let us help you start in on profitable business and be in- 
dependent. 


Many of our qracuates make $3,000 a year and over. 

We manufacture the An- 
derson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous Ander- 
son Meth of vulcanizing. 
With an Anderson you can 
get the cream of the busi- 
hess regardless of competi- 


tion, because you cen 
guarantee the work to out- 
last the remainder of tlie 






tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vulcanizers 
This means satisfied customers and 
bigger profits. 
We have established Anderson 
vulcanizing schools in thirty 
states, for teaching the Anderson 
Method. The course requires 5 
10 days, and costs $20. If you 
vuleanizer we not only return your $20, but 
you are learning. 


Anderson 
pay you $2 per day expense money while 
We expect Anderson yulcanizers to do first-class work and 


buy an 


expect our students to make good in a business ws Their 
success is our success, Therefore we do not sell an Andereon vul- 
canizer toany one who has not received our course of instructions. 

It costs you nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Write today for full particulars and address of An- 
derson school nearest you 

ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO, 
32 Williams Bide idianapolis, U. S. A. 
Print Your Name to Avoid Mistakes 

















Learn How to Write 
Short Stories 


plays and feature articles. You can learn how to ae ty at My 3 in 
your spare time. Jack London said He and other great wri 
ave endorsed our home etudy cours: e, 


Write for free book <"r,"s Write’’ and details of our 
offer is limited, No obligations. Write 7 i. ceeiery Ca This 
Hoosier Institute, Short Story Dest. 


There is a big 
Gomend 4 





1703 Ft.Wayne, Ind. 





Diamonds. Then you 
to buy economically for 


Learn to judge 
will know how 


yourself or a present 


WRITE FOR 


THE ROYAL CATALOG 


It is packed full of interesting, solid 
facts regarding I monds, Watches 
and Jewelry you how to bu: 
at bottom prices 
how to open a charge 
as you like by the month or 
Send for your copy today 

Ask for Edition 95. 


4. 
TROYAL DIAMOND x WAICH 


35 MAIDEN:LANE -NEW A 


week, 


(dams 125 aWk 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 
by actual practice. Modern labora- 
tories. Three months’ course—day or 
evening. No previous knowledge or 
experience required. No charge for tools or equipme:.t. 


The men we train are in demand. 
Country-wide recognition. 





Established 27 years. 
Write today for free catalog No. 26 
cCHOOLSG, 


BODE E “‘wecnanicat DENTISTRY 


NEw Y PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
iS w. arse. 15 ano Walnut Sts. {5 Flatbush Ave. 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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“Baird-North Book 
» of Advance Styles 
) Now Ready 


Mail coupon below for your FREE 

copy. See at what a great saving 

you can dress in the modes set by 

Paris and New York as this sea- 
son’s leading styles. 

Supreme quality is what you 

naturally e::pect in any gar- 

ment offered by thisold estab- 

lished firm of Baird-North 

™, Company and you will 

mt be delighted with the 

i splendid values in our 

#i Spring Style Book. 


Wool French 
Serge Dress 


12A317—Navy Blue Only. Asaspeci- 
men of Baird-North value, note thisbeau- 
tiful, stylish “‘straight line’”* dress of All 
ool Fren Serge, an_ideal spring 
Braid-bound at neck and 
raid-trimmed on thestylish agi string 
belt and on tabs giving effect of pockets, 
Neat rows of buttons on front panels and 
Sizes: 14 to 
. rt. 34 to 46 for 
Women with 39-in, skirt. 
Price 


19A421—Bla 


Blue Satin 
Bd of many smart styles at low- 
t prices for high Baird-North quakty. 
China Piping Strawin drooping brim style 
8o generally becoming. Plaiting of satin , ¥ 5 sg 
on brim is overlaid with a handsome wreath o? 4a, 50 
vari-colored satin ond velvet flowers, and satin 
foliage and grasses. Splendid value at.......+++. — 


s es 
Mail This Coupon NOW! 
You will be delighted with the beautiful things shown in the 
Baird-North Style Book at prices ‘or 
high quality. Coats, suits, dresses, lingerie, millinesy , hosiery, 
shoes, etc. Send today! 











What Clarkson is Doing 
for the Book hee ° 


In several hundred thousand Li- 
braries,in the homes of peoplein every 
walk of hfe—from the day laborer to 

ef / the college professor and high govern- 

., ment official ,from the persons who buy 

afew books of popular fiction to the 

persons who pride themselves on having 

the complete works of all standard 

authors in DeLuxe Sets artistic- 

ally printed and bound—almost 

every book was bought from me. 

WHY? Because t have no agents and sel! you just 

the book you want—all new—many at a saving of 

from SO to 90 per cent. You examine the books in 

your own home for five days before paying for them. a 
not satisfied, return at my je noth 


I Supply Any Book in Print — 
Sample Prices—Write Me 
Cuare Thetionery and ( Dyelopedi, 12 vols., % leather; 

b. pi 20.00. My price 

Fighting the Traffic in Young Girls. $1.50—85c. 
Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches and Letters, $1.15. 
Instructor Library (100 books for children), $10.00. 
Farrar’s Life of Christ, $2.75—$1.39. 

18,000 Words Often Mispronounee¢ od, $1.45. 

Encyclopedia of Quotations, $2 50—$1. 40. 

Famous Orators—Best Speeches, $2.50—$1.45. 
Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-Defense, $1.25—87c. 

Liberty Atlas (New Mans) ,$2 25. Poems of the South, 85c. 
Famous Pictures. $6.—$2.25. How to Perfect Memory, $1. 
Culture of Will Power, 85c. Ingersoll’s 44 Lectures, 95c. 
Rare Bits of Humor. . 4be. Successful Salesmanship, 98c. 
What All Married People Should Know, $3.00—90c. 
Here are DeLuxe Sets, Morrocco Bound, complete works, man 
of them at less tha’ cents on the dollar. Hugo. Kipling, Poe, 
Eliot, Dickens, "Thackeray, Stevenson and scores of others. 


Get My Big New Catalogue 


~ new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you howto 

5 to 90 per cent on thousands of bcoks fan course in here 
ature, giv’ alities, date of birth and death of authors 
pathor 8 lite and standing in literature, etc. Hundreds of sets and 
thousands of sing umes listed. I sel) more books direct to the 
booklov ver— “te individual At rich man who insists upor 
his eolar’e e man who watches his pennies—and sell 
hem for 





less money than any or. man in Anam. Every book 
resh and quere you~—you to be the judge. 

do not ‘quinole— would Sather havea book. w set of books re- 

urned at my expense than to have a dissatisfie? customer, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
328 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE, 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D, 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


wae every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
Whe every young gmpend, one 
; very young wife shou now 
owe id What every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 3864 Wins: Bidg., Ph 














$1.00 














PD eee fee ee 


BAIRD-NORTH Co. 


312 Broad St. 





Providence, R. I. | 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of ad- 
vance styles, 


History of the World 


AT A BARGAIN 


We will name our special low price on Ridpath’s 
History and easy te 

mailing us Coupon 

name and address 

you forget it. T' , Sample Pages will give you 
some idea of the splendid illustrations and wonder- 
fully beautiful style in which the work is written 
Mail Coupon now. 











seers mail your 32-page ft b 
The History of the World, and ite me ect oor 
ticulars of your special offer and easy terms. 





Address... 
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Train fora 


Bigger Job 


The man who can direct the work of others is the man 
who draws the big salary. The only difference between him 
and the small salaried routine worker is training. The 
demand is for men who have s pon knowledge and who 
understand the fundamentals of modern business manage- 
ment. Learn how LaSalle mys] has helped thousands of 
men to better positions, Under the LaSalle plan you can get 
this special training at home by mail. Nointerference what- 
ever with your present duties. Low cost, convenient terms. 
Mark with an “X"’ below the “better job” in which you are 
interested. We will send full Seen. also our valuable 
book for ambitious men, ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” free 
and postpaid. Take the first step towards a bigger position 
by marking and mailing the coupon now, 


=e — — — Coupon 


| oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, ho yr“ gm Certified 
Public Accountants, Cost Accountants 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive 
Positions. 
0 fee MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
0 bomestic: Training for positions as Railroad and In- 
dustrial Traffic Managers, etc. 
OK: 
O Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree, 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
tenting. Reference and. Consultation Service for Business 


Oo a MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY: 
Training for Production Managers, Department Heads, 
and all those desiring training in the 48 factors of indus- 
trial efficiency. 
Oo BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for positions as Correspondents, Mail Sales 
Directors, and all executive — positions. 
BANKING AND FINAN 
Training for Executive a in Banks and Financial 
Institutions. 
lah ocd aoe gl 
Training for Busi Cc 
Copy Writers. 
oO COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for Positions as Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking Countries. 
() Rxrert. BOOKKEEPING: 
01 Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
(DD EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
O tan the art of forceful, effective speech for Minis- 
ters,Salesmen, FraternalLeaders, Politicians,Clubmen,ete. 


LaSalle Extension University 
“The Largest ‘nthe World Training Institution 
in the World 





Chicago, Ill, 


(Address) 


Please mention this magazine 
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Infantile > 
Paralysis 


Caused this Deformity 


This letter from Hon. Boyd Wat- 
kins, member-elect Mississippi 
House of Representatives, and Mrs. 
Watkins, should interest every par- 
ent of a crippled child. 

Our son Raymond walked on the toes of 
his right foot, due to Infantile Paralysis. 
He was in your Sanitarium exactly four 
months when he came home with a 
straight foot, walking perfectly flat and 
with ease. Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Watkins, 

R. R. No. 1, Lamar, Miss. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institution 
devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc., espe- 
cially as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis”; also “Book of Refer- 
ences”, free. Write for them. 


McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
©332 











Important as 
umbrellas in March 


Because Piso’s wards off 


ill effects of cold, rainy 

weather. For 55 yearsithas 

ended distressing coughs 
and eased inflamed, irritated throats, 
hoarseness and throat tickling. Keep it 
in the medicine cabinet ready for im- 
mediate use at the very first symptoms. 


30¢ at your drugzist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


PISO'S 


| for Coughs & Colds 


when answering advertisements 
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No. 5. Solid gold 
open circle design. 
ee Tifnite Gem. Price 
$16.50. $4.50 on arrival. 
Balance $3.00 a month. 


UPON ai 


se" | Solid Gold 


fnite 
erat. P $16.51 strip of heavy paper drawn tightly around 
galy 34.50 on arrival second joint of finger so ends exactly meet. 


Wonder- 
ful GEM 
Discovery 


Put it Beside 


a DIAMOND 


Tifnites have the pure white color, flash and 
brilliancy of diamonds—stand all diamond 
ests—fire, acid and cnene file. No back- 
ing, no paste, no foil, Only an expert can 
Conga, between them— az yet id cost 
0 little. Send coupon and we will send you 
your choice of the 3 Rings, Scarf Pin or 
a Valliere to wear free for 10 days, 


Mountings 


Tifnite gems are such beauties that we could 

not think of giving them any mounting ex- 

cept solid gold wrought into latest, most 

exquisite designs. Remember,a guaranteed 

= gold mounting for every Tifnite 
Gem. 


Send No Money 
—Just Coupon 


No money—no references. Just the coupon 
brings the wonderful Tifnite Gem—choice of 
Rings, Scarf Pin or LaValliere. Pay $4.50 on 

. Wear it 10daysfree. If satisfied, 
pay balance at rate of $3 per month. Other- 
wise return article and we will refund the 
money you have paid. For ring size send 


Mail satan ee to, ae 








made to your measure, 

after received, with the clear 
derstanding that if the fit is wae 
perfect or if youare not satisfied 
in every way, if you are pot con- 
vinced you have received a fine, 
grade, Saree, Dae See aitine tailored 
your 


You are not out one penny. Any 
money you may have paid us is re 
fenced at once 
mples Free. Any man youngor 
old interested in saving money, who 
wants to dress well and not feel ex- 
travagant is invited to write us for 
our free book of samples and fash 
explaining everything. Please 
loner or postal today, just say “‘Send 
me your samples’’ and get our whole 
proposition by return mail. Try it— 
costs you nothing—just a postal, get the free sam- 
ples and prices anyway. ou will learn something 
important about dressing well and saving money, 


PARE TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 1 Chicago, Ill. 


‘MONEY, RAISE 
RABBITS 


Belgians, New Zealands and Flemish Giants, VW 
furnish “Pare Bred Stock”’ and teach you how 
sell rabbits from $7 to, $75 pair. CONTRACT a 
LITERATURE 10c. ‘‘No Stamps.” 


UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO, ix, 
Dept. 15 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Il, 














Write today for the book that tells about the 
opportunities in the profession es Signal Engi- 
neering. Men are needed. n, too, how youcan 
get the training that you need to fill the big job, 


$125 to $300 a Month 


The free book will give you just the information 
you want. Write for it now— immediately. Hereis® 
golde@ Opportunity, 

De t, of Si atte Dest.1 883 - reene meee 


Stop top Using, a Truss. 


Yes, stop it, yov inow 
by your own experience 
it is only a make- a} 








a false prop against 

collapsing wall, wea the 
it is undermining your 
health. Why, then, con- 
tinue to wear it? Here 
is a better way, which 
means that tiresome, 
torturous trusses can be 
thrown away forever, 
and it’s all because 
Stuart's PLAPAO-PADS 
are different, being 
medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 


NO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES OR 
SPRINGS 


eS _-  eee 


THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 12,2385 Chicage 


Send on 10 days’ fprepre. Of Ring Scart : cannot sli 
article marked X in Pin i ; . cannot cha 6 or 
If satisfactory, i agree to pa’ # 50 on arrival and balance at rate of - press against the 

$3 per month for 4 months, If not pore ted I will return it within 10daye, pubic bone, 
Thousands have treated mamooives: | in the privacy of 
nate cases cured—no 
delay from work. Soft as veivet—easy to apply—inex- 
ee ccrseccscesseseecseoseeseeewosossseseses cvccccece pensive. Process of recovery is natural, so afterwards 
er no use trusses. Awarded Gold Medal Taternational 
State Exposition, Rome; Grand Prix, Paris. Write us today to 

idle a Peer eee | prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAQ, FREE. Add 


Plapao Laboratories, Block 27, St. Louis, Mo. 


lease mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ATTACHED, 
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le 
n- 
ot 
ed r 
n- 
ct Basch Book 
ms Money Saving Bargains 
it. 
5 DIAMONDS 
ba HT e great 
~~ ‘of Basch eh gti it offers in fn this book Imvepite of of f rising, prices. ws 
or Write cess book: eee gat Baachoferg before you buy samen Bigtbar- 
= L. Basch & Co., Dept. T3450 State and Quincy Streest, Chicago, [IL 
3 | She Played to Lose! 
7. 
=|1 Do You Want to y | 
y. This woman—so soft—so lovely——so exquisite in 
P ° - 9 every detail—so out of place mes va 
| bling hell—this woman played to lose cross 
>! Get In the Movies? the gleaming tables her long white hands pushed 


the crackling bills. One after another the ag od 
ousands of new faces needed for this attractive backed hundred dollar bills passer from her 

ao profitable profession. Beauty or experience not golden bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled 

necessary. All types required. We co-operate direct = 1 7 is ls AO ileal 

with big movie directors whose endorsements of our sees ae got there—why sh« weit gs Saige 

service are published in the handsome illustrated soe got away—it all makes a thrilling ae 

pooklet “The New Road to Film Fame.” Send 10 tale with not one mystery, but three—and it has 

cents today for this booklet and questionnaire. It been told by today’s master of detective mystery— 

explains plan fully and contains letters from famous 

PRACT ani film stars. If you are sincere in your desire to get 
in the movies, Send for this book today. It may be 
your first step to film fame and fortune. Screen Cast- 
ing Directors Service, Desk 5, Wilmington, Delaware. 

















| He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
bout the COPY THIS SKETCH | m taken science—science that stands for this ase— 
nal Engi and let me see what you can do with it. | 7 6©and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to i i tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
$125.00 or more per week were trained by - “ bit of the plot is worked out scientifically 
‘onth my course of personal individual lessous ae ‘a : at ty wo years meets has been watching 
by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make orig- ig Kennedy—mervelir £ 
formation inal drawings easy Ay learn. Send sketch ' star ling things that det h f 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid peo- 
ple Picture Chart, list of successful stu- + 9 ak ple moving , through R3 a ot 
Nilson jents, examples of their work and evi- nchmen heve masterec ne art of yi 
. ia - what YOU can accomplish. fH stories. English writers have thrilled whole ni: 
Please state your age. tions by their pa =e — an agen 
of Cartoonin ~ ~ has fashioned wild tales of mystery. ut all 
The Landon School and Mustratin bo t these seem old-fashioned—out of date beside 
‘ 1444 SCHOFIELD BLDG., CLEVELAND, the infinite veriety—the weird excitement of Ar- 
aan i thur B. Reeve’s tales. 
eyeye MILES I REE 10 Volumes 
inst @ th — who send the coupon promptly we 
| will? give 2 a set ar Al Poe’s mas- 
OF SERVICE AT 4, THE PRICE : terpieces in ‘10 volumes. yhe police of 
A Paris failed to solve one of the most fearful 
Mion Guaranteed for 5000 Miles murder dreteries, of the tne. _iaeee Allan Poe 
w hii a o 1ere in New York—found the solu- 
a STANDARD GUARANTEE . ion. The story om one of —— volumes. 
san be it Dou Tread recon- | is is a wonderful combination. Here are 
rever, Stro ble i ‘Tiree ane venem, | f two of the greatest writers of mystery and sci- 
ause 5 ble the i ' entific detective stories. 
PADS y ti You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
‘ i m price and the Poe FRE 
cators | j i i + 
par Bjsirgy Order toda Cutout thir Coupons 
slip- ice Price 
S| se Be ie fe 
id the = eee 'T vag Tt He Maik i today 
APS, 2.00 
2°35 HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817, New York 
¥ = > _ C.-C rr wr hc - Oh 
hd { 38 HARPER & BROTHERS, 219 Franklin Square, N.Y. A.F.F. 3-20 
ED, iwi * * Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
4 ry volumes. Also send me, a ge FREE, the set of gg 
ra, Pd x tod lan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory, 
fe or = whether S. &. at 4 i 4 | ; 
will return both sets wore 10 days at your expense. Other- 
st the Cl, plaia or non-skid is desired. _ wise I will send $1.00 within five deys and $2.00 a month for 
: 14 months. 
acy of youcan save 5 per cent—our special cashr ‘ SEND'FOR SPECIAL CANADIAN OFFER 
->d—no with-order discount. 


w ards STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER co. | ‘ i Veber eeeeeeecceoreetecerscereceeseeseccecosdeceoesoeoeceos 
day to 3019 Mick i Ave. Dept. 232 Chicago, ll. é CSS cece ee eee ee eee eee e eee eee eee sees eee eseeeeeeseeeeeseee 


TUN. ok 6 cdéiccetcess 


, Mo Reference Lincoln State Bank, Chicago 
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Finger Print 
Experts yamted 


EN are wanted by the govern- 
ment, police departments, corporations, 


banks, institutions and individuals— 
these men must be trained Finger Print Men 
—men who have made this work a profession. 


Big Salaries 


and big rewards go to these experts because 
they solve mysteries that baffle the most ex- 
perienced ordinary detectives. The finger print 
clew is one that cannot fail because no two 
people in the whole world make the same mark. 


You Can Succeed 


in mastering this fascinating, big money-making 
profession by studying in your spare time at 
home. Common school education is all you need. 
A brilliant career is before you. Finger Print 
Experts travel everywhere, see the country, 
live in the best hoteis and have all expenses 
paid. There is need for such men right now. 
This profession is not crowded. Get started 
at once—right now—and be one of the big 
men in the field. Get our free book today. 


Mail the Coupon 
Right NOW! 


Fill in this coupon and mail it right now. This 
may be the big opportunity of your life, so 
don’t waste another minute, When you send 
the coupon we will send you our 


Free Finger Print Book 
Tells you all about finger prints—the big oppor- 
tunities in this profession, and everything you 
want to know about it. Send the coupon now, 


University of Applied Science 
™ Desk 1823 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Please send me Free Book on Finger Prints and full 
information about your course of study. 


Name 





Address 





Age . Occupation 

















Don’t Send 
a Pen 


ust write stating size and width—that’s all. 
Wells send the shoes promptly. We want you 
to see these shoes at our risk, Examine 4 
them, try them on—and then decide 
as to whetheror as ou wish to ki 
them. Our special price 
only $4.69 per pair while they last. 
Season’s greatest value, We send 
them to you, nota cent in advance, so 
that you can compare them with 
$7.000r$8.00shoes, If youdon’tthi 
this the biggest shoe bargain you can 
get anywhere, send the shoes back 
at our expense. You won't be ous 
a@ cent and we take all the risk, 


Stylish and 
Durable 


Made of genuine 
leather in gun , 
metal, popular 
Manhattan 
toe last. Blu- 
cher style. 
Comfortable, 
substantial, 


a of ack goes your money, 
inforced We : obligation, no risk to wen. Pe 
ehank and must send at once to be 8 
them. ‘A sale like this soon sells thes 
ND NOW Just your reqs oki No money now. Wait aai 
SE they come e oe theme og wae rder by Ne - 
ly if satisfactor- Be sure to give size and width and order by 
{A18105. Send now Ww hilesaleison. Get your order in the mail today, 


Leonard-Morton & Co., Dept. 4197 ; _Chicage 


Men Wanted 


to bhecome Draftsmen 


SALARY § $250 to $300 mmonth when competent. Chief Draftsmen w (od tele 
you personally until ycu are placed in a high salaried position. The y you 
h REE aftsmen’s comple - wore 
a dds ig pay. clez an wore tal 
Se _ your name and address for my booklet * ccessful 
Write Today { ‘aftsmanship.’’ It carries s vital message to yc ou. Sent 
free. No obligatic Bg Write today. 


| CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE, Engineer’ s Equipment Co., Inc., Div. 1403, Chicago, lil 


DRIVER AGENTS WANTED 

















s- gy Tou og 


To drive end demonstrate 192 .P. Bi Car—Tim- 

ye Pearinge— Willard Batteries 2: Taits it Ste. & ite. nol ‘Floating 
Axel. Write at once for the best A 

don't wait—prompt shipments. Money-back oarea 


id . BIs0 
BUSH MOTOR'C6.r Bush Bush, Pres resniont. Dept ts cote 














Saved $64.00 
On a Diamond 


A Nevada customer writes:“*$136.00 diamond appraised 
Banas 00. Sold it for $185.00 *’—(Name on request.) 


a | 








firm nearly X% century old, rated over $1,000, 000.00, 
Fenda grey money on on high gr grave je penne iry. t ng bargains 
unpai 


Why Pay Pay Full P Prices 


Prove for If that it our pame tery won 
ibed in detail. Radi- 
SARS Sa es eee 


Send for Latest List 
Diamond Loans Hess o 


id loans. 
undreds of diamonds 
far under market prices. Free e: 8. y 
bargains proved by customere’ Setters. 

JOS. DeROY & SONS, eaen DeRoy Bldg. 
Only Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bank of Pitte- 


A., Mari Nati jal Bank 
larine 
Union Trust Company, Pitteburoh, Pa. 
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Baffling Prychic Steen 
The B of the 20th Century 


PSYCHO! 


What is it? Do you want to be 
ASTONISHED! MYSTIFIED! 


Investigation 
of the mayoteri- 
PS 


PSYCHO speaks for itself 
is a. Cleetricity ody 
or is it spiri its? Science fs rushing to explain this psycho 
convince yourself. Order PSYCHO today. 3 
PAN imes Bidg., N. ¥. City a8 








a aren Howard, Illinois 


or any watch ¥ a anh, Easy Payments 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


y 112 pages wonderful values,diamonds, 
, Tings, jewelry, up-to-dato d 
uythe yy te never 

money. Libe 


WARE CO., Dept.1 3 38 St.Louis, Mo. 











This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 

player of piano or organ in your own home, 

at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Quinn’s 
famous Written Method 1s endorsed by leading musicians andheads of 
Btate Conservatories. Successful25 years. Playchords at onceandcom- 
plete piece in every key, withia 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to un- 
derstand. Fully illustrated. or inners or teacher qld or young. All music 
free.Diploma granted. Write ester for 64-p “How to Learn Pisano. 
M. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio AC, ial Union Bide. Boston, Mass, 


anal TT 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 


ils in each locality, we ot @ $20 superb Violin, 
ulele, Guitar, Hawalin Gui 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 


$210 PROFIT IN 4 HOURS 


SELLING MIRACLE MOTOR-GAS 
That's what O. V. Darling, South Bend, , ind, made. 3c 
carbon. 


worth equals gallon gasoline. reven Motorists 
amazed, eager to buy, perme © ay conte More mileage, 


power, speed guarant 
i Prefit. Agents everywhere coining money. 
4 Ship 600 packages. Madc $60 yes- 
. You should do as 3 Write or wire for territory today. 
Cc. A. ‘BUTLER 




















Much We Are Worth 


Y DAY is the day that tells the tale— 

tells Smith he is worth $75 a week to the 

boss, Brown $60, Jones $50, and YOU— 
how much? Does it tell you that these fel- 
lows, who are no better than you, are earning 
twice the amount you find in your pay enve- 
lope? Isn’t it time you looked cold facts in 
the face and made up your mind to have the 
cashier hand you as much as the other fel- 
lows? At one time they drew only as much 
as you, but they doubled and trebled their 
pay by doubling and trebling the service they 
rendered. It’s just as easy for you to do as 
it was for them. 


A Pay-Raising Plan for You! 


The American School has a plan that is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to increase your worth to 
your boss and thereby your pay. If it doesn’t, 
you are not out one cent. This plan has 
been proved by THOUSANDS — thousands 
who have seen the cash benefit of this plan 
within a few months—seen it continue to 
increase their pay. This same plan— under 
the same money-back guarantee—will help 
put your name at the top of a payroll. Let 
us know in the coupon below in which line 
you are interested in earning more. 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. G-43, Chicago 
TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUC CESS 


lease tell me how I can qualify 
for the position mark ted 


hoo! Graduate 














trical Engi 
Electric ‘Light « and Power 
Superintenden 
hitect mer " 
3 wees 


enseeeees = of Education Courses 
..Com. School Branches 
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_ ADVE ERTI TISING SECT 


458 Cities in 48 ‘States 

{have increased Street/car ; 

fares-more than ore eee 

affected 
There are over 2,000 photographie illustrations, 
of Diamond Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, 

carf Pins, Studs, 

tw: atches, Bracelet Watches; a 


derfully showy assembled "Solitaire Dia- 7 ~ 
mond Clusters, UBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. / 


{\ Diamonds 
the nation's “eine ray t = Win 
cost.most dependable .4/-\)4-7 7 Hearts 
means of transportation-\ \ ~d 





Cased in Handsome Ring Bex 
. . 
 Loftis Perfection | every 
® ° in our eatalog’ 
Diamond Ring | i: Sricei um 
Each Diamond is usually low, 
skilfully mounted in| Whatever 
our famous Loftis Per- | youselect will 
fection 14-karat solid | be sent pre 
gold 6-prong ring, pos- : 
sessing every line of 
grace and beauty. amine the article 
10 Down, 35a Month, | right in your ows 
buys a 350 Ring. hands. If sat- 
$20 Down,$10a Month, | isfied, pay 
buys a $100 Ring. one - fifth of 
$25 Down. ,$12.50aMonth, | price and 
buys a $125 Ring. keep it; bak 
oun CATALOG fllustratesand describes all the stand- | ance in eight 
vorle renown ne talc mn soli < gold and gold filled equal month- 
: Splendid bargains in | ly payments, 


: car guaremesd watehes Send Your 

You can estimate the saving in dollars =e «<«'« terms as Low $2.50 A BONTHS | ovser — 
and cents that would be effected by riding a The National Credit Jewelers} 
Columbia Bicycle. This saving would soon fOFTI Dept. L222 108N. State St., Chicago, IM, 
pay for a new Columbia and you could BROS & CO. iss STORED & LES GOES 


then keep right on saving. — 














You cannot estimate the great physical and mental | 
: : . Q acl 
benefits a full season's use of the Columbia would ST U Dp y Make People Like You 
produce—freedom from crowd-packed cars, from x Get along better, be popular, make 
uncertain running sthedules, from lost time, from i U MAN ore money, develop a_ winning 
those many personal discomfitures and work inter RIA personality; learn to read human 
NATURE 


ruptions caused by unsettled, inadequate, and ex — = = » ‘y . 
° *y*,¢ cel Sti or “Opy 

pensive trolley facilities. a Powe % = little Waa 

The Columbia is the American family’s time, t! points the way. Address W. C, Koss, secretary 
money, and health saver. It makes getting to and Bae wague, 31 Union Square, New York. 
from work a healthful, pleasurable pastime. Light 
but sturdiest in construction, dependable always, 
comfortable, up-to-the-minute in style lines, finish, 
and equipment. 








Step into your local dealer’s and inspect the 
new Columbias—he will be glad to explain their 
many features. 


Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Handsome illustrated Columbia Catalog describing Earn $100 to $400 a Month 

all 1920 models sent anywhere on request. Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
¢ me pete Eeenics 
WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY an. expert. "T teach 

44 Lozier Avenue, Westfield, Mass. iy BS cae 

that’s the sceret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM ere 


of practic al ee by ye 6,00 “" 

soldicrs were train . Gove @ 

ern iment and over Ok i) a ert 

mechonies. Learn in a few woeka; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FREE Write today for illustrated free catalcg 
showing huncrecs of pictures mo. 

working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE 


RIDE A BICYCLE 





SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy,™oO. 
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$1O0G APPARBOUS EMPLOYMZ 
CHOLARSHIPS TOOLS SERVICE 





CASY 
BO*D 
GUARANTEE 
[SUPPLEMENT 

| couRz 


WORTH $60 

















D Y Want Big Money? 
oO 0 u and Quick Success? 
Earned in clean, interesting work? Then get 
into this wonderful profession of Electricity 
now—take advantage—without another day’s 


delay—of the present tremendous shortage of 
trained men, and fit yourself to earn 


$46 to *150 a Week 


IN ELECTRICITY 
with my help. I will teach you “boiled down,” 
You Can D oO | t practical, _& Electrical practice by my wonderfully simpli- 
fied, fascinatingly interesting home study course. 1 will teach you by my unique method—by my 


delightful system of diagrams, text and pictures—right in the privacy of your own home. In a few 
short weeks you can be fitted, by pleasant spare time study to go out after the real money. 





inning 
1uman 

are, > ° ea: 
y of fident am I of my ability to put you surely on 


=} | Be a Certificated Electrician 


So sure am J you will make good with me—so con- 


book 
retary 
a 


the road to a fine electrical position—that 


I Guarantee Your Success 


in the study of this course with a cash bond. Get 
onto my system—it’s a world beater. My students 
enjoy privileges that are exclusive. See a few of 
them “nailed up” above. Think of it! Free tools, 
materials, apparatus, scholarships, supplementary 
course, employment service. And that’s not every- 
thing. Learn about all I will do for you in my 
big free book. Get the sample lesson sheets 
and see how simple and interesting this 
course is. Get all particulars with fac- 
simile of your certificate—and do it 
— Send Coupon or a postal to- 

ay. 





AERTS 





(As Chief Eng. of the Chicago Bene ees, AL East 
Engineering Works, the Illinois St., CHICAGO 
greatest shops of their 

kind in America, I fr ae oS 
promise to GIVE Wigs fully sealed, prepaid 
YOU advantages and free, sample lesson sheets, 
ee unobtainable your big book, and full partic- 
s:, elsewhere.) ulars of your Home Study Course 

| in Practical Electricity. 








Sl - NEB ER SER RESEREERO EE 


L.L. COOKE, 
Chief. Eng. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


The Ultona 


AND 


The Tone Amplifier 


Two Great Advancements in 
Phonographic Art 


The nation-wide success of Bruns- 
wick Phonographs is due largely to the 
Ultona and the Brunswick Tone Am- 
plifier—two features of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction. 

These came out at a time when bet- 
terments seemed impossible. The Ul- 
tona distinguished The Brunswick as an 
all-record phonograph—an idea now prac- 
tically universal. 

But no one can duplicate ‘the Ultona, 
for it is a Brunswick patent. At the 
turn of a hand it presents to each 
make of record the proper diaphragm, 
the proper needle. It brings out tones 
hitherto lost. Each record is heard at 
its best. 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier brought 
better tone. It is made entirely of wood. 
We abandoned the old-time idea of a 
metal throat. Thus, by adopting the vio- 
lin principle, tone waves are given proper 
acoustic staging. 

Brunswick tone brings fullness, rich- 
ness, clarity. We avoid harsh and stri- 
dent notes. 

There is only one way to fully appre- 
ciate The Brunswick. That is to hear 
it and then hear others. Your own 
ear will immediately appreciate Bruns- 
wick superiority. This is the unfailing 
test which has put thousands and thou- 
sands of Brunswicks in homes the nation 
over. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal _Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street 


st, Toronto 


Now a Triumph in Records 
The time has come after years of preparation when 


Brunswick Records are now on sale. 


standards. 


Again we create new 


We offer interpretations by noted directors. 


Thus we unite the talent of the artist with the genius of 


the composer. 


It brings the final link in authoritative rendi- 


tions. Again, let us suggest that your own ear decide upon 
the merit of Brunswick Records. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 























10c a day soon buys an 


Oliver Typewriter—latest model 
: 


Before you realize it you have this splendid 
Oliver paid for. 
away — while you pay. 

To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we 

now sell the $100 Oliver for $57. 
best model, the No. 9, brand new. 


And you get to use it right 


It is our latest and 


We are able to make this great saving for you through 
the economies we learned during the war. We found that it 
Was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen 
and numerous, expensive branch houses through the country. 


We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous 


sales methods. 


You may buy direct from us, via coupon. We even send the 


nia . 7 
National City 
k of New 


Edison Co., 
Elevator Co., 
Boston Elevated 
Railways, and 
other big concerns. 


Let us send you the Oliver 
for Free Trial. The coupon 
brings it. 

If you agree that it is the finest type- 
writer, regardless of price, pay for it at 
the rate of $3 per month. We ask no par- 
tial payment in advance. You have over @ 
year to pay. And you'll have the Oliver all 
that time. There is no need to wait until you 
have the full amount, 

If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even 
refund the out-going transportation charges. So the 
trial does not cost you a cent. Nor does it place you 
under obligations to buy. 

Our new plan has been a _ tremendous success, 

We are selling more Olivers this way than ever before. 
Over 800,000 Olivers have been sold! Oliver popularity 
is increasing daily. 

This, the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. 
It is noted for its sturdiness, speed and fine workman- 
ship. It is handsomely finished in olive enamel and pol- 
ished nickel. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this 
Oliver, for which we now ask only $57, after its being 
priced for years at $100. 

Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or 
further information. Be your own salesman and save 
$43. This is your great opportunity. 


Canadian $72 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
733: Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (29.03) 


Oliver for five days free 
trial, so that you may act 
as your own salesman. 
You may use it as if it 
were your own. You can 
be the sole judge, with no 

one to influence you. 


$57 


This coupon brings you a 
Free Trial Oliver without your paying in ad- 


vance. Decide yourself. Save $43. 


Or this coupon brings further infor- 
mation, Check which you wish. 


SER BBB BeBe seaen gy 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 6 
733 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. a 
Oo Ship "9 it new Oliver, ne SF five days, free inspec. 
ion. 1 wil at the rate o! 
oaks, The title to remain in you until fully paid = | 
My shipping point fs oo 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If! choose to re- 
turn the Oliver, twill ship it back at your expense at theendof five days, ¥ 
Do d hi til lorder ft. Mail book—**Th: 
High ‘Cost oe Wretlacethe Raseon and the Remedy,” your 
jon. 


* 
a 
a 
4 de luxe catalog and further informati: 
2 
* 
s 


a 


Occupation or Business 
beewmm meee ee eee m al 





You know what 
you’ve always 
wanted a 
cigarette to do, 


Chesterfields do it, 


Chesterfields bring 
to your smoking 
an enjoyment 

so complete, 

so full, 

so rounded out, 
that only one word 
to describe it — 


They “SATISFY” 
Kepeceratpeti 








